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Vor. XIII. —JANUARY-MARCH, 1900.—No. XLVIIL 


THE CHEROKEE RIVER CULT.! 


From the beginning of knowledge, Fire and Water, twin deities 
of the primitive pantheon, have occupied the fullest measure of man’s 
religious thought, holding easy precedence over all other divinities. 
Others were gods of occasion, but these twain were the gods of very 
existence, and in a hundred varied and varying forms, whether as 
beneficent helpers in the cheering blaze and the soft-falling rain, or 
as terrible scourges in the consuming conflagration or the sweeping 
torrent, they were recognized always as embodiments of power, mas- 
ters and conservators of life itself. If they differed in degree of 
honor, the first place must be given to water, without which life was 
impossible. In every cosmogony the world itself is born from the 
water, and the symbolic rite of purification by ablution was so much 
a part of the ancient systems that even the great teacher of Galilee 
declares that except a man be born of water he cannot enter the 
kingdom. 

As the reverence for fire found its highest and most beautiful 
expression in sun worship, so the veneration for water developt 
into a cult of streams and springs. From the east to the extremest 


west, primitive man bowed low to the god of the river and the foun- — 


tain, and a newer religion consecrated the rite that it could not 
destroy. The sacred river of the Hindu, the holy wells of Ireland, 
have their counterpart in the springs of the Arapaho and the Navajo, 
with their sacrificial scarfs and pottery fastened upon the overhang- 
ing branches or deposited upon the sandy bank. 

In Cherokee ritual, the river is the Long Man, Y/twt Ganahita, 
a giant with his head in the foothills of the mountains and his foot 
far down in the lowland, pressing always, resistless and without stop, 
to a certain goal, and speaking ever in murmurs which only the 
priest may interpret. In the words of the sacred formulas, he holds 
all things in his hands and bears down all before him. His aid is 


1 Read before the Columbus meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, August, 1899. 
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invoked with prayer and fasting on every important occasion of life, 
from the very birth of the infant, in health and sickness, in war and 
love, in hunting and fishing, to ward off evil spells and to win suc- 
cess in friendly rivalries. Purification in the running stream is a 
part of every tribal function, for which reason the town-house, in the 
old days, was always erected close to the river bank. 

We shall speak here of ceremonial rites in connection with the 
running stream, saying nothing of the use of water in the sweat-bath 
or in ordinary medico-religious practice, beyond noting the fact that 
in certain cases the water used by the doctor must be dipt out 
from a waterfall. Two distinct formulistic terms are used for the 
rite, one of which signifies “plunging into the water,” the other 
‘‘dipping up the water,” nearly corresponding to our own “ immer- 
sion”’ and “sprinkling” in baptism. Whenever possible, the priest 
selects a bend in the river where he can face toward the east and 
look up-stream while performing the ceremony, which usually takes 
place at sunrise, both priest and petitioner being still fasting. 

When the new-born child is four days old, the mother brings it to 
the priest, who carries it in his arms to the river, and there, standing 
close to the water’s edge and facing the rising sun, bends seven 
times toward the water, as though to plunge the child into it. He is 
careful, however, not to let the infant’s body touch the cold water, 
as the sudden shock might be too much for it, but holds his breath 
the while he mentally recites a prayer for the health, long life, and 
future prosperity of the child. The prayer finisht, he hands the 
infant back to the mother, who then lightly rubs its face and breast 
with water dipt up from the stream. If for any reason the cere- 
mony cannot be performed on the fourth day, it is postponed to the 
seventh, four and seven being the sacred numbers of the Cherokee. 

At regular intervals, usually at each recurring new moon, it is 
customary among the more religiously disposed of the old conserva- 
tives, for the whole family to go down’ together at daybreak, and 
fasting, to the river and stand with bare feet just touching the water, 
while the priest, or, if properly instructed, the father of the house- 
hold, stands behind them and recites a prayer for each in turn, after 
which they plunge in and bathe their whole bodies in the river. One 
of my interpreters, whose father was an acknowledged medicine-man, 
told me, with shivering recollection, how, as a child, he had been 
compelled to endure this ordeal every month, even in the depth of 
winter, when it was sometimes necessary to break a hole in the ice 
for the purpose. Following isa literal translation of one of the regu- 
lar ritual prayers used on this occasion : — 

“Listen! O, now you have drawn near to hearken, O Long Man 
at rest. O helper of men, you let nothing slip from your grasp. You 
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never let the soul slip from your grasp. Come now and take a 
firmer grasp. I originated near the cataract, and from there I stretch 
out my hand toward this place. Now I have bathed in your body. 
Let the white foam cling to my head as I go about, and let the white 
staff be in my hand. Let the health-giving éya await me along the 
road. Now my soul stands erect in the seventh heaven. Y2#/” 

The declaration that the suppliant himself originated “near the 
cataract’ is intended to emphasize his claims upon the assistance of 
the Long Man, who is held to speak to the initiated in the murmurs 
of the stream and the roar of the waterfall. The idea intended to be 
conveyed by the latter part of the prayer is that the petitioner, hav- 
ing bathed in the stream, comes out with the white foam still cling- 
ing to his head, and taking in his hand the “ white staff — symbolic 
of old age and a long life — begins his journey to the seventh upper 
world, the final abode of the immortals. At first his progress is slow 
and halting, but strengthened by the health-giving dya (ambrosia) 
set out for him at intervals along the road, he is enabled at last to 
reach the goal, where his soul thereafter stands erect. 

It is well-nigh impossible to render into English all the subtle 
meaning of the Cherokee formulistic original. Thus the verb 
translated here, stands erect, implies that the subject is now at last 
standing erect, after having for a long time staggered or crept along, 
like a sick man or an infant. Philologists acquainted with Indian 
languages will appreciate this difficulty. Moreover, many of the 
formulistic expressions occur only in the sacred rituals and are 
unintelligible to the laity. In the color symbolism of the tribe, 
white is emblematic of peace and happiness; ved, of power and suc- 
cess; blue, of trouble and defeat ; and d/ack, of death. 

When a member of a family dies, it is believed that the spirit is 
loath to leave the scenes of life and go alone upon the long journey 
to the Darkening Land in the west. It therefore hovers about for 
a time, seeking to draw to it the souls of those it has most loved on 
earth, that it may have company in the spirit land. Thus it is that 
the friends of the lost one pine and are sorrowful and refuse to eat, 
because the shadow-soul is pulling at their heartstrings, and unless 
the aid of the priest is invoked their strength will steadily diminish, 
their souls will be drawn from them, and they too will die. To 
break the hold of the spirit and to wash away the memory of the 
bereavement, so that they may have quick recovery, is one of the 
greatest functions of the medicine-man. 

Following is one of the prayers used for this purpose, the address 
being to the Ancient White (the Fire), the Long Man (the River), 
and Gé/hyaguga (the Sun) :— 
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‘THIS IS TO TAKE BEREAVED ONES TO WATER.” 


Sgé! O Ancient White, where you have let the soul slip from 
your grasp, it has dwindled away. Now his health has been restored 
and he shall live to be old. A2@/ 

Sgé! O Long Man, now you had let the soul slip from your 
grasp and it had dwindled away. Now his health has been restored 
and he shall live to be old. 

In the first upper world, O Gé/hyaguga, you have the tables. The 
white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away (2. ¢., the client shall eat of the “white” or health- 
giving food, reaching across the tables in his eagerness, and pushing 
the food away from him when satisfied). His health has been 
restored and he shall live to be old. 

In the second upper world, O Gé’hy4guga, you have the tables. 
The white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the third upper world, O Gé/hydguga, you have the tables. 
The white food sha:! be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the fourth upper world, O Gé’hyaguga, you have the tables. 
The white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the fifth upper world, O G&’/hyagtga, you have the tables. 
The white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the sixth upper world, O Gé’hyaguga, you have the tables. 
The white food shall be set out upon them. It shall be reached over 
and pushed away. His health has been restored and he shall live 
to be old. 

In the seventh upper world, O Gé’hyaguga, you have the tables. 
The white food has been set out uponthem. It has been reached 
over. It has been pushed away. His health has been restored and 
he shall live to be old. Y2/ 


The first paragraph, addressed to the Fire, the “ Ancient White,” 
is recited by the priest inside the house of his clients, while stand- 
ing in front of the fire and looking down into it, with his back 
turned to the members of the family, who stand in line with their 
backs turned toward him and their eyes looking out the door. He 
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has with him an assistant, who, at the conclusion of the final para- 
graph, ejaculates K#/ when the members of the family start in 
procession to go down to the water, followed by the doctor and the 
attendant. | 

On arriving at the stream, the persons for whose benefit the cere- 
mony is intended stand in line side by side close to the water's 
edge, with their eyes intently fixed upon the stream, while the priest 
stands behind them with his hands outstretcht and his eyes looking 
straight forward. He then recites the prayer to the “ Long Man,” 
the River, followed by the seven paragraphs addressed to Gé’hyaguga, 

he Sun, represented as the owner of tables spread with “ white,” or 
peace-bringing food, which the client eats and is restored to health. 
During this part of the ceremony the attendant is closely watching 
the appearance of the water in front of the clients for the distance 
of a “hand-length” (awd'Az/2, a formulistic term, not always to be 
taken literally) from the shore. Should a stick, fish, or other object 
come within this limit during the recitation of the prayer, it isa 
sign that the death in the family was due to witchcraft. By certain 
signs in connection with the appearance of the object, the priest is 
enabled to guess the whereabouts, or even the name, of the secret 
enemy, who must then be proceeded against in another ceremony 
to neutralize any further evil conjurations. On the other hand, 
should the water appear clear, the death was due to ordinary circum- 
stances, and no further ceremony is necessary. 

As the priest mentions each in turn of the seven upper worlds, — 
each of which is figuratively said to be a “hand-length ”’ above the 
last, — he raises his hands gradually higher, until, at the concluding 
paragraph, they are stretcht high above his head. At the final 
Y2 / his clients bend down with one accord, and, dipping up the 
water in their hands, lave their heads and breasts, or else, wading 
out into the stream, plunge their bodies completely under seven 
times. 

Each “upper world” or heaven (ga/d/flatt) symbolizes a definite 
period, usually one year or one month, according to the nature of the 
formula, In ceremonies for obtaining long life, the period is com- 
monly one year. Should the omens in the water be propitious up to 
the mention of the third, fourth, or fifth upper world, the client will 
live three, four, or five years longer. If all goes well until he is 
raised up to the seventh or highest heaven, he may expect at least a 
seven years’ lease of life, for beyond this limit the mental vision of 
the seer is unable to pierce the future. If, on the contrary, an unfa- 
vorable omen is perceived in the water during the recital, for instance, 
of the paragraph which raises the client to the fifth upper world, the 
priest knows that some great danger, possibly death itself, threatens 
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the man in five months or five years to come. This necessitates the 
immediate performance of another ceremony, accompanied by fast- 
ing and going to water, to turn aside the impending peril. The final 
result is generally successful, as the priest seldom ceases from his 
labors until the omens are propitious. Should it still be otherwise, 
after all his effort, he informs his client, who is often so completely 
under the force of the delusion that he not infrequently loses all 
courage, believing himself doomed by an inexorable fate, broods, 
sickens, and actually dies, thus fulfilling the prediction. 

| Chief among the sacred paraphernalia of the priests and conjurers 
are the beads used in connection with certain water ceremonies, 
more especially those for counteracting the evil spells of a secret 
enemy, or for compassing the death of a rival. The beads formerly 
used were the small glossy seeds of the Viper’s Bugloss (Echium 
vulgare), superseded now by the ordinary beads of glass or porcelain. 
They are called by the formulistic name of s@'ntk¢a, the regular term 
being adéla. They are’of different symbolic colors, and are kept 
carefully wrapt in buckskin —or in cloth, in these degenerate days 
of calico — until needed in the ceremony, when they are uncovered 
and laid upon a whole buckskin spread out upon the ground, or, 
more often now, upon a piece of new cloth furnished by the client, 
and which is afterward claimed by the priest as the fee for his 
services. 

There are many formulas for conjuring with the beads, and differ- 
ences also in the details of the ceremony, but the general practice is 
the same in nearly all cases. Let us suppose that it is performed 
for the benefit of a man who believes himself to be withering away 
under a secret spell, or who desires the death of a hated rival. 

Priest and client go down together at early daybreak to the river, 

d take up their position at the point where they can look up-stream 
while facing the rising sun. The client then wades out to where, 
in ceremonial language, the water is a “ hand-length ” in depth and 
stands silently with his eyes fixed upon the water and his back to 
the shaman upon the bank, while the latter unfolds upon the sand a 
white and black cloth, and lays upon the first the red beads —typi- 
cal of success and his client — and upon the other the black beads, 
emblematic of death and the intended victim. 

The priest now takes a red bead, representing his client, between 
the thumb and index finger of his right hand, and a black bead, 
representing the victim, in a like manner, in his left hand. Standing 
a few feet behind his client he turns toward the east, fixes his eyes 
upon the bead in his right hand, and addresses it as the S2’/ntkta 
Gigagé?, the Red Bead, invoking blessings upon his client and clothing 
him with the red garments of success. The formula is repeated in 
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a low chant or intonation, the voice rising at intervals, after the man- 
ner of a revival speaker. Then, turning to the black bead in his left 
hand, he addresses it in a similar manner, calling down withering 
curses upon the head of the victim. Finally looking up, he addresses 
the stream, under the name of Y#/awt Génahtta, the “ Long Man,” 
imploring it to protect his client and raise him to the seventh heaven, 
where he shall be secure from all his enemies, The other, then stoop- 
ing down, dips up water in his hand seven times and pours it over 
his head, rubbing it upon his shoulders and breast at the same time. 
In some cases he dips completely under seven times, being stript, of 
course, even when the water is of almost icy coldness. The priest, 
then stooping down, makes a hole in the ground with his finger, 
drops into it the fatal black bead, and buries it out of sight with a 
stamp of his foot. This ends the ceremony. 

While addressing the beads the priest attentively observes them 
as they are held between the thumb and finger of his outstretcht 
hands. In a short time they begin to move, slowly and but a short 
distance at first, then faster and farther, sometimes coming down as 
far as the first joint of the finger or even below, with an irregular 
serpentine motion from side to side, returning in the same manner. 
Should the red bead be more lively in its movements and come 
down lower on the finger than the black bead, he confidently predicts 
for the client the speedy accomplishment of his desire. On the other 
hand, should the black bead surpass the red in activity, the spells of 
the shaman employed by the intended victim are too strong, and the 
whole ceremony must be gone over again with an additional and 
larger quantity of cloth. This must be kept up until the movements 
of the red bead give token of success, or until it shows by its sluggish 
motions or its failure to move down along the finger that the oppos- 
ing shaman cannot be overcome. In the latter case the discouraged 
plotter gives up all hope, considering himself as cursed by every im- 
precation which he has unsuccessfully invoked upon his enemy, goes 
home and — theoretically — lies down and dies. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the priest is always ready with other formulas by means of 
which he can ward off such fatal results, in consideration of a suffi- 
cient quantity of cloth. 

Should the first trial prove unsuccessful, the priest and his client . 
fast until just before sunset. They then eat and remain awake until — 
midnight, when the ceremony is repeated, and if still unsuccessful it 
may be repeated four times before daybreak, both men remaining 
awake and fasting throughout the night. If still unsuccessful, they 
continue to fast all day until just before sundown. Then they eat 
and again remain awake until midnight, when the previous night’s 
program is repeated. As the enemy and his shaman are supposed 
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to be industriously working counter-charms all the while, it now be- 
comes a trial of endurance between the two parties, each being 
obliged to subsist upon one meal per day and abstain entirely from 
sleep until the result has been decided one way or the other. Failure 
to endure this severe strain, even so much as closing the eyes in 
sleep for a few moments, or partaking of the least nourishment 
excepting just before sunset, neutralizes all the previous work and 
places the unfortunate offender at the mercy of his more watchful 
enemy. If the priest be still unsuccessful on the fourth day, he 
acknowledges himself defeated and gives up the contest. Should 
his spells prove the stronger, his victim will die within seven days, 
or, as the Cherokees say, seven nights. These “seven nights,” how- 
ever, are interpreted figuratively, to mean seven years, a rendering 
which often serves to relieve the conjurer from a very embarrassing 
position. 

With regard to the oracle of the ceremony, the beads do move ; 
but the explanation is simple, although the Indians account for it by 
saying that the beads become alive by the recitation of the sacred 
formula. The priest is laboring under strong though supprest 
emotion. He stands with his hands stretcht out in a constrained 
position, every muscle tense, his breast heaving and his voice trem- 
bling from the effort, and the natural result is that, before he is done 
praying, his fingers begin to twitch involuntarily and thus cause the 
beads to move. As before stated, their motion is irregular, but the 
peculiar delicacy of touch acquired by long practice probably im- 
parts more directness to their movements than would at first seem 
possible. 

We give one of the formulas used in connection with the beads 
when performing the purification rite for a family preparatory to 
eating the new corn. It will be noted that the form of the prayer 
is assertive rather than petitional. In this case, as always in con- 
nection with the Green Corn Dance, the principal bead is white, 
symbolic of health, happiness, and gentle peace ; instead of red, sig- 
nificant of triumph over another. The ceremony is performed for 
each member of the family in turn, and should the movements of the 
beads foreshadow sickness to any one of them, the priest at once 
takes the necessary steps to avert the misfortune. 


“THIS IS FOR USING THE BEADS.” 


Sg@! O now you have drawn near to listen, O Long Man, in re- 
pose. You fail not in anything. My paths lead down to the edge 
of your body. The white cloth has come and is resting upon the 
white seats. The white beads are resting upon it (the cloth). The 
soul restored has now ascended to the first upper world. 
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In the second upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the second upper world. 

In the third upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the third upper world. 

In the fourth upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the fourth upper world. 

In the fifth upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the fifth upper world. 

In the sixth upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested npon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. The soul restored has now ascended to 
the sixth upper world. 

In the seventh upper world, where the white seats have been let 
down, the white cloth has come and rested upon them. The white 
beads are resting upon it. He is called thus (sydst?, mentioning 
name). His soul, made pleasing, has now been examined. His soul 
has now gone to the seventh upper world and appeared there in full 
view. He shall recover by degrees. Y2/ 


The next formula, used also in connection with the beads, is 
rather peculiar, and is intended to ward off the evil presaged by 
dreams of sudden death, as by falling from a cliff, drowning in the 
river, or any similar accident. Such dreams are regarded as the 
result of the hostile conjurations of some secret enemy, and it is 
believed that the calamity shadowed forth will actually befall 
unless the proper ceremony is performed to avert it. The client is 
specially mentioned by name and clan, and the prediction is read 
from the appearance of the water and the movements of the beads. 


“THIS IS WHEN THEY HAVE BAD DREAMS.” 


Sgé! His clan is ¢hzs (insert name). He is called thus (tyusti— 
name). Evil things were being allotted for him. Where is the 
assigner of evil located ? 

Sgé/ Oh, now you have drawn near to listen, O Brown Beaver. 
Evil was being allotted for him, but now it has been taken away. 
The body is called thus. The evil has been taken away. Where 
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people are many, there you have gone and allotted that evil shall re- 
main. He is called thus. His soul is now released. His soul has 
now been lifted up. His soul has become renewed. His soul 
has now been lifted up. 

Sgé/ His clan is thts. He is called thus. Evil things were being 
allotted for him. Where is the assigner of evil located ? 

Sgé! O White Beaver, reposing up the stream, quickly you have 
arisen. Evil things were being allotted for him, but now it has been 
taken away. The evil allotted has now been turned aside. It has 
been scattered about where people are many. It shall utterly dis- 
appear. His soul has now been renewed. His pleasure-filled soul 
has now been lifted up. In the seventh upper world his soul has 
now arisen to its full height. Y2/ 


The priest stands upon the bank, while the client, stript of all 
clothing excepting his shirt, wades out into the shallow water. Be- 
fore beginning the prayer, the priest inquires of his client to what 
place he wishes to send the evil foreshadowed in the prophetic 
dream, for it is held that such dreams must be fulfilled, and that all 
that the priest can do is to divert their accomplishment from the 
intended victim. The client names some distant settlement as the 
place where he wishes the blow to fall, and the priest at once sum- 
mons the Beaver to bear the “ evil thing” (¢sdéstd) to that place and 
leave it there, ““where people are many.” As every Cherokee set- 
tlement is situated upon a stream, and the “ evil thing,” when exor- 
cised, is thrown into the water, it is quite natural that the Beaver 
should be chosen to assist in the matter. Should the priest find 
himself unable to send the calamity so far, the client names some 
nearer settlement, and a second attempt is made, and so on until a 
resting place is found for the ¢sés¢é, even though it be necessary to 
send it to another clan or family within the settlement of the client 
himself. These successive trials are made by working the beads, 
using one color for the client and the other for the vicarious victim, 
as already described. After each recitation the client stoops an 
laves his face in the water. When the beads show that the evil is 
finally banisht, he wades far out into the stream and plunges under 
seven times. At the seventh plunge, while still under water, he 
tears the shirt from his body and lets it float down the stream, 
carrying with it all the evil of the dream, to go where the Beaver 
wills, 

James Mooney. 
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ATHABASCAN MYTHS.! 


LOUCHEUX TRIBE. 


I. LITTLE HAIRY MAN. 


Tue Loucheux Indians once cached a quantity of meat, which the 
Polar Bear (So’) discovered and began to eat. The people were 
unable to kill the animal themselves, so they called upon the Little 
Hairy Man. The bear came to rob the cache (¢sz) at night, and the 
Little Man concealed himself in a tree to await the coming of the 
thief. The people were to give the Little Man a big knife if he 
killed the bear ; he took this knife with him into the tree, and when 
the bear appeared he jumped down upon and easily killed it, thus 
gaining possession of the knife. The Little Man left the place, and 
continued his wanderings as usual. As he went along, he came 
upon two brothers who were separated from the rest of the tribe, so 
he asked them what they were doing. They replied that they were 
just travelling about, and in turn they asked the Little Man what he 
was doing. ‘I am wandering about also; let us journey together.” 
The Little Man called one of his companions “ Breaking Mountain” 
and the other “ Breaking Sticks.’’ They asked him what his name 
was, and he replied that he had no name, but that anything that 
they asked of him would be granted. They decided to call him 
Little Hairy Man. As they went along together, they came upon 
two deserted houses, which they occupied for a time. Little Man 
and Breaking Mountain went off to hunt and cut wood, while Break- 
ing Sticks stayed at home to attend to the cooking. When the hunt- 
ers returned they found no dinner cooked, but Breaking Sticks was 
lying in his blanket groaning. The following day Little Man and 
Breaking Sticks went out, leaving Breaking Mountain to take care 
of the camp, but as he repeated his brother’s experience Little Man 
said, “ You two go and cut wood and I will stay at home and get the 
dinner.” As soon as they were gone a strange pigmy entered the 
house and said, “ What are you doing here? Who gave you permis- 
sion to stop here?” The stranger tried to whip Little Hairy Man, 
but the latter was too quick for him, snatched the whip away and 
drove the fellow out and into a hole under the other house. When 
the two brothers returned a dinner was awaiting them, and the 
Little Man said, “So that is what troubled you two. The pigmy 
gave you a whipping.” ‘You must have caught it yourself to-day,” 
they replied. ‘No, I whipped him and chased him into his burrow 


1 Told by a Loucheux woman at McPherson, the northernmost Hudson’s Bay 
trading post, to Captain J. W. Mills. 
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under the other building.” After they had dined they went to 
examine the retreat of the mysterious stranger. By means of a 
strong cord and an old kettle, Breaking Mountain was lowered into 
the hole. He came back saying that he had seen a door at the bot- 
tom of the pit. Breaking Sticks next went down and reported the 
finding of the corpse of the pigmy. Little Hairy Man then went 
down, taking his big knife with him. He knocked on the door 
which he found and a voice answered, “Come in!” On entering 
he was met by a two-headed individual, who asked, “Are you the 
person who killed my son?” “Yes,” replied the Little Hairy Man. 
At this the monster rushed upon him, and tried to kill him. Little 
Man succeeded in cutting off both the heads with his big knife. He 
then noticed another door to the apartment, on which he knocked, 
and received the invitation to enter as before. This time he was 
met by a creature with three heads, who asked the same question, 
and upon receiving an affirmative reply tried to kill him. Little 
Man overcame his opponent and chopped off his three heads. To 
this apartment there was a door, at which he knocked and entered 
to find a four-headed being, whom he killed after a severe struggle. 
Before him stood yet another door, through which he passed to find 
three pretty women. He was much pleased with the appearance of 
the prettiest one, who gave him a ring. He took them to the en- 
trance, and sent them up one by one in the kettle. When it came 
the turn of the Little Man to be hauled out, Breaking Sticks, who 
thought Little Man would want all the women for his own wives, 
said, “ Let us cut the line.” ‘ No,” said Breaking Mountain, “he 
helps us very much, and does things which we cannot do.” But 
before he had finished speaking his brother had cut the line, allow- 
ing the kettle to fall with the Little Hairy Man to the bottom of the 
shaft. A small dog that had belonged to the pigmy came and licked 
the wounds of Little Man, brought him bread, and finally showed 
him the way to escape. Little Man found that the brothers and the 
women whom he had rescued were gone, so he took his big knife 
and set off after them. As he was passing through some thick 
woods, he heard the sounds of a struggle, and soon came upon the 
dead body of a moose, fZng-i4, over which a woodpecker, a wasp, and 
a little wood-worm were fighting. Little Man wished to settle their 
differences for them, so he divided the carcass, giving the meat to 
the wasp, the fat to the woodpecker, and the bones to the wood- 
worm. Then he started off, but the woodpecker flew after him, and 
called him back. They all thanked him, and told him if he ever got 
in trouble he might turn into a woodpecker, a wasp, or a little worm. 
He thanked them and went on his way. Little Man came to a big 
lake ; to avoid the long journey around, he wished himself a wood- 
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pecker, and in that form flew out over the lake. When he was half 
way across he became very tired, and, seeing a stick of driftwood, 
wished to be aworm. Hecrawled into the stick, where he remained 
until he felt it strike against the shore. Then he came out and 
found a large quantity of fresh chips around him. He soon caught 
sight of a small house and wished to be transformed into a wasp. 
In this guise he entered the house and found the brothers and the 
three women inside. The girl whom he had chosen was cooking 
food. Little Man went back into the forest and resumed his natural 
shape, then he returned with his big knife to the house. He asked 
the girl what she was doing, and she said she was cooking. ‘“ May 
Ihelp you?” “Yes,” said she, after consulting her master. Little 
Hairy Man helped her place the food, and he arranged it in six por- 
tions. “Why do you set six places?” said she; “the cooks do not 
eat with their masters.” But he replied, “We will eat with them 
this once to talk about old times.” Her master said, “ Very well.” 
When they sat down to eat, he placed the ring she had given him 
beside the plate of his sweetheart, who recognized it at once, and 
turned pale as she concealed it. Breaking Mountain began to tell 
the story of their desertion of Little Man, and said he was sorry, 
because Little Man was so useful. Breaking Sticks laughed and 
said, “‘ Well, I laughed when I heard the kettle rattling down, and 
the Little Man squealing.” At this the Little Man jumped up and 
killed them all. Little Man left the house and went on his way 
again. 

He found a small house in the forest, and on entering discovered 
a pretty woman in it. He asked her to marry him, but she said 
that she was married and her husband was away. She was afraid of 
her husband, and dared not run away with Little Man. He said, 
“T will kill him,” but she declared that no one could do that. When 
the husband returned she asked him how any one could kill him, and 
he answered: “ First, there is a mountain-lion ; if you kill it, a bear 
will come from the carcass, then a wolf will come from the bear, a 
wolverine from the wolf, a rabbit from the wolverine, a partridge 
from the rabbit, an egg from the partridge: only by striking me on 
the forehead with that egg can you kill me.” The next day, when 
the man was away, the woman told Little Hairy Man how he could 
kill her husband. He killed the mountain-lion and all the other 
animals, and obtained the egg, which he took to the woman. When 
her husband came home she wanted to hunt lice in his head; while 
his head was in her lap she struck him with the egg and killed him. 
She and Little Hairy Man were married and lived [happily] together. 
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II], THE RAVEN (TE-TCI®),! 

There once lived an old couple who wished to see their only 
daughter married to a rich man. When any one arrived at their 
camp, the old man sent his son down to the landing to see if the 
stranger was provided with the necessary bone beads upon his cloth- 
ing, in order that he might be received according to his rank. One 
day the boy came running in, saying that some one had come whom 
he would like to have for a brother-in-law, for he had a great number 
of fine beads. The mother went down to the river bank, and saw a 
richly dressed stranger, whom she also thought would make a suit- 
able husband for her daughter. She noticed that the shore was wet 
and muddy, so she procured some bark and tore it into strips for the 
stranger to walk upon. He was invited to enter their tipi and was 
seated next the girl. A dog was tied in the corner of the lodge, 
and the visitor said, “I cannot eat while that dog is in here;”’ so 
the woman, thinking the man must be a very great personage to 
be so particular, took the dog away into the forest and killed it. 
The next morning as she went for wood, she noticed that the earth 
around the body of the dog was marked with bird tracks, and that 
its eyes had been picked out. When she returned to the camp she 
told what she had seen, and insisted upon having all present take off 
their moccasins that she might see their feet, as she had heard of 
the Raven deceiving people by appearing in the human form. The 
stranger, who was really the Raven, took his moccasins off, and 
slipped them on so quickly that his feet were not noticed. The 
girl had promised to marry him, and he insisted upon having her go 
away with him at once, as he feared that his true character would be 
discovered. He arranged to return in a few days, and took his bride 
down to his canoe. As soon as they set off down the river it began 
to rain. The Raven was seated in front of the woman, who noticed 
that the falling rain was washing out something white from his back ; 
this made her suspicious, and she determined to escape from the 
canoe. Reaching forward, she succeeded in tying the tail of the 
Raven’s coat to a cross-bar of the canoe. She then asked to be set 
ashore for a minute, saying that she would come right back. He 
told her not to go far, but she started to run for home as soon as she 
got behind the trees. The Raven also tried to get ashore, but his 
tail was tied, and he could not succeed in his human form; so he 


1 The common raven, Corvus corar americanus, is quite abundant at McPher- 
son and throughout the Loucheux country. It is usually called the “crow” by 
the whites in the far north, but the true crow, C. americanus, is not found in the 
Loucheux territory, the northern limit of its distribution being the mouth of the 
Liard River. 
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resumed the form of the raven and cried out to the girl, “Once more 
I cheat you,” then he caw-cawed and flew away. 

When the girl reported this to her mother the old woman asked 
her what she meant, and the girl answered that the rich son-in-law 
was the Raven, who had come to them dressed in his own lime, 
which the rain had melted, and so exposed the trick. 

The Raven was always cheating the people, so they took his beak 
away from him. After a time he went away up the river and made 
a raft which he loaded with moss, and came floating down to the 
camps upon it. He told the people that his head was sore where his 
beak had been torn off, and that he was lying in the moss to cool it. 
Then he went away for two or three days, and made several rafts ; 
as the people saw these coming down the river, they thought that 
there were a large number of people upon the rafts, who were com- 
ing to help the Raven regain his beak; so they held a council and 
decided to send the beak away in the hands of a young girl, that she 
might take it to an old woman who lived all alone at some distance 
from the camp. The Raven concealed himself among them and heard 
their plans, so when the girl came back he went to the old woman, 
and told her that the girl wished to have the beak returned. The 
old woman suspected nothing and gave him his beak, which he 
put on and flew away, cawing with pleasure at his success. The 
supposed people that had been seen upon the rafts proved to be 
nothing but the tufts or hummocks of bog moss which are commonly 
known as fétes de femmes. 


WI. THE WOLF AND WOLVERINE. 


There was once a Wolverine who married a Wolf, and for some 
time he was very faithful in providing beaver for food. In the course 
of time he stayed longer upon his hunting trips, and brought home 
fewer beaver for his wife to cook. She reproached him for this, and 
he said that he had to go farther for beaver now, and that was why 
he was detained so long. His wife thought there was surely some- 
thing wrong, and decided to watch him. One day, as he set out on 
one of his hunting trips in his canoe, she followed along the river bank 
under cover of the forest. At length she saw her husband go ashore 
with a beaver which he had killed, and with which he entered a tipi 
that stood by the riverside. When he went away again, the wife went 
into the camp and saw a Wildcat sitting before the kettle in which 
the beaver was cooking. She saw that her husband had been un- 
faithful, and determined to kill the Wildcat. She told the Cat to 
look into the kettle and she would see herself there ; when the Wild- 
cat looked into the kettle the Wolf pushed her in, so that her face 
was burned so severely that death resulted. The Wolf then dragged 
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the Wildcat to the top of the bank overlooking the landing-place, 
and hid herself in the adjoining bushes. Her husband came back 
with more beavers, and as he came up the bank he said to the Wild- 
cat which he saw above him, “Are you waiting for me? What are 
you laughing at me for?” for the shrivelled and grinning head ap- 
peared to be laughing. But when he saw that the Cat was dead, he 
exclaimed, “ Ah, that is what the trouble is,” and he began to weep. 
He stayed a long time at the camp, and finally carried the Wildcat 
away into the forest. At last he started for home, and his wife ran 
back in time to be at work carrying wood when he arrived. The 
Wolverine asked, “ Why is there no fire?” “I have been out all day 
gathering wood,” replied his wife; “why are you back so soon 
to-day?” ‘Because I have found a new place where there are 
plenty of beaver,” said the Wolverine. But he was very sad and 
unhappy for some time afterward. “Why are you so different 
lately ?”’ asked the Wolf. But he would not tell her, and hunted 
very faithfully and brought home many beavers, so that they lived 
very contentedly together ever afterward. 


SLAVEY TRIBE. 


Told by Tenegorley. (Simpson, winter of 1897-98.) 
IV. THE GREAT BEAVER (TSE-NI’ TCI’), 


A family of very large beavers lived on the Great Slave Lake, 
long ago, and the lodge is still there. Well, they all started down 
the Mackenzie River, and when they had gone a long distance, one 
of them killed one of his companions and roasted the flesh, but left 
it hanging before the fire while he fell asleep. While he slept a 
wolverine came along and took the roasted beaver and left a roll of 
moss in its place. After atime the sleeping beaver awoke. When 
he found that the roasted flesh was gone he was vexed, so he took 
the bark dish that he had placed under the roasting meat to catch 
the fat and emptied it into the fire, saying, “ Burn, and never go 
out.” And so the fire burns to this day.! 

Then he went down-stream until he came to some high rocks, 
where he met a wolverine, with whom he wished to fight; but the 
wolverine said, “No, I will not fight with you, and you cannot 
catch me.” He then tried to escape by running up the face of the 
cliff. Then the beaver said, “Stay there, and never come down.” 
And the wolverine was turned into stone, and can be seen there to 
this day.? 

1 Beds of lignite along the banks of the Mackenzie a few miles above Bear 
River, have been burning for a century at least. 

3 Roche Carcajou, an anticlinal uplift of Devonian limestone, one thousand 
feet high. 
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As he continued his journey down the river he went so fast at one 
place that he created the ‘‘Sans Sault” Rapid.! As the beaver 
went on down the river he was discovered and pursued by a giant, 
to whom he said, “If you can clear all the rocks from the river, you 
may kill me, but if you cannot clear the river you will never kill 
me.” In his efforts to clear the channel the giant overturned his 
canoe, which turned into stone, and to this day forms an island in 
the bed of the stream.2 Failing to accomplish his task, the giant 
said, ‘‘ I cannot kill you; but never mind, there will soon be plenty 
of men here who will always hunt you and all your tribe.” The 
beaver replied, “ Since you cannot kill me, keep still a while, and I 
will paint your picture.’ Then the beaver painted the picture of 
the giant on one side of the ramparts,® where it may be seen to this 
day. After this the giant left the country. 


V. ORIGIN OF THE PINE (TSE-VI). 


There were a number of Indians in a camp who went away one 
by one and were lost. At last only one remained, and he also de- 
cided to leave the camp. He soon encountered a wolverine, which 
said, ‘I know who you are; you will have to go before me.” As 
they went along they came out upon the river at a point where the 
bank was very steep. The wolverine said, ‘“‘ You must slide down.” 
So the Indian slid down the bank, and the wolverine ran around 
through a ravine. When the man reached the bottom, he caused 
his nose to bleed, and put some of the blood on a spear, and then 
laid down and feigned death. When the wolverine reached the spot 
where the man lay, he took him up and carried him to his camp 
across the river. After placing him in the middle of the camp he 
began to sharpen his knife. Theman soon opened his eyes and 
looked for a stick ; when he found a stick he sprang up and killed 
all the wolverines except one young one which ran upatree. The 
man blew his nose and threw the phlegm at the tree, and it was 
transformed into a pine. The wolverine then said, “That will do for 
your arrows ; now you must leave me alone.” 

1 The only rapid in the Mackenzie River of any consequence, and one that is 
. easily passed by the steamers in any but the lowest stages of water. 

2 An island at the Sans Sault Rapid divides the stream into an eastern and a 
western channel, the latter being ‘the steamboat channel.” 

* At the ramparts the Mackenzie, much contracted in width, flows between 
vertical cliffs of Devonian limestone varying from one hundred to two hundred 
and fifty feet in height. This gorge is but a few miles south of the Arctic circle, 


and is one of the most interesting features of the great river. 
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VI. WHY THE WOLVERINE BECAME A THIEF. 

A man went out hunting with a wolverine. They were out three 
nights, and during the third night the wolverine rose and threw the 
man’s shoes into the fire. In the morning the wolverine deserted 
the man, leaving him unable to travel. The wolverine then went 
out with another man, and served him in the same treacherous 
manner. He went hunting with a third man, and during the first 
and second nights he was very careful to provide for the man’s 
wants. The third evening they took off their shoes and hung them 
before the fire, as is the custom of the country. |The man soon rose 
and put on his shoes and again laid down. Later the wolverine got 
up, and, seeing a pair of shoes, thought they belonged to the man, 
and threw them into the fire. The next morning, as they rose, the 
wolverine said, “Where are your shoes?” “On my feet,” replied 
the man. “I have lost mine,” said the wolverine; “lend me yours, 
and I will go and get a pair for you.” But the man refused. Just 
as he was leaving the camp the wolverine put his forefoot in the fire 
and burned it. “I will never hunt for myself again, but will always 
live by robbing the caches of the people.” And that is why the 
wolverine is such a thief. 

| Frank Russell. 
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FOLK-TALES FROM GEORGIA. 


I. WHEN BRER RABBIT GET BRER BEAR CHURCHED. 


One year Brer Bear he have a pen of fine hogs just ready for the 
smoke-house. But just before the Christmas season come on, every 
morning when Brer Bear fotch out his corn to feed the hogs, Brer 
Bear he done count them, and he find one gone; and the next morn- 
ing Brer Bear done count them, and he find one more gone; and so 
it go twell nigh "bout the lastest one of Brer Bear’s fine fat hogs done 
gone. 

Now Brer Bear he ’low he bound to find out who the thief what 
steal his hogs; so all enduring the Christmas holidays Brer Bear 
he visit bout among his neighbors constant, and they all say, What 
come over Brer Bear, he getting that sociable. 

But when Brer Bear visiting, Brer Bear he be a-looking, and he 
be a-smelling for them fine hogs. 

Well, Brer Bear he go to visit Brer Fox, and he don’ see nothing 
and he don’ smell nothing ; and then Brer Bear he go visit Sis Coon, 
but he don’ smell nothing and he don’ see nothing; then Brer Bear 
he call on Brer Wolf, but he don’ see nothing and he don’ smell 
nothing. 

Then Brer Bear he call on Brer Rabbit. Brer Bear he knock on 
the door, and Miss Rabbit she open the door, and invite Brer Bear 
in. Brer Bear he say, “ Where Brer Rabbit ?”’ and Miss Rabbit she 
say, “Brer Rabbit gone to quarterly meeting,” being as he one of 
the stewards of the church. Miss Rabbit say, “ Brer Rabbit just feel 
bound to ’tend quarterly meeting.” 

Brer Bear he say he want a fresh drink, and he go out to the 
well-house, and he see where they been killing hogs. Now Brer 
Bear he know Brer Rabbit didn’t put no hogs up in the pen. Brer 
Bear he walk round and round, and he say, “I smell the blood of 
my land.” 

And Brer Bear he fault Miss Rabbit with Brer Rabbit stealing all 
his fine hogs, and Brer Bear he say how he going straight up to 
quarterly meeting to church Brer Rabbit, and he a steward of the 
church, and Brer Bear he roll his hands and arms in the blood 
and he say he going take the proof. 

Now Miss Rabbit certainly are a faithful wife. When Brer Bear. 
start off down the big road towards the quarterly meeting, Miss 
Rabbit she take a short cut through the woods, lipity clipity. She 
get there before Brer Bear. 

Miss Rabbit she go in and take a seat longside Brer Rabbit. She 
whisper in his ear, “Trouble trouble, watch out. Brer Bear he say 
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he smell the blood of his land, trouble trouble.” Brer Rabbit he say, 
‘Hush your mouth,” and he go on with the meeting. Now Brer 
Bear ain’t the onliest man what been losing hogs that Christmas. 
Brer Wolf he done lose some o’ his fine shotes ; somebody done take 
his onliest hog outen Brer Fox pen. They take it up in meeting and 
make it subject of inquiry. They put it on old Brer Rabbit, so the 
old man don’ know which way he going to get to, when Brer Bear 
walk in, and his hands and arms covered with the blood, what he 
take to prove up old Brer Rabbit before the meeting. 

Directly Brer Bear walk in the door with the blood on his hands, 
Brer Rabbit he clap his hands and he shout, “Praise the Lord, 
brethren! The Lord done deliver me and bring forth his witness !”’ 
and the people all that distracted they don’ listen to a word poor old 
Brer Bear say, but they all talk, and take votes, and they church old 
Brer Bear right there; and that why old Brer Bear ain’t no church- 
man. But Brer Rabbit he run the church yet, and they say how he . 
never miss quarterly meeting. 


II. WHEN BRER RABBIT WAS PRESIDIN ELDER. 


Now Brer Rabbit he never get to be no sure ’nough presidin’ 
elder. Brer Rabbit he always been a meeting going man, but it all 
along of his trifling ways that he never get no higher than a steward 
in the church. Brer Rabbit he never get to be a preacher, not to say 
a sure ’nough presidin’ elder. 

But one year Brer Rabbit he get powerful ambitious. He see all 
his neighbors building fine houses, and Brer Rabbit he say to his- 
self he going to have a fine house. So Brer Rabbit he study and he 
study how he going get the money for his house, and one day he 
say to Miss Rabbit, “‘ You bresh up my meeting clo's.” 

So Miss Rabbit she get out Brer Rabbit’s meeting clo’s, and bresh 
em up, and take a few stitches, and make the buttons fast. 

One Saturday Brer Rabbit he put on all his meeting clo’s, and 
his churn hat, and take his bible and hymn-book, and cut hisself a 
fine walking cane, and Brer Rabbit he start off. 

Brer Rabbit he take the circuit, and he preach in every church, 
and Brer Rabbit he say how he be the presiding elder of the district, 
and how he taking up a collection to build a new parsonage; and 
being as Brer Rabbit am a powerful preacher when he aim to try 
hisself, and preach in the spirit, the people they give with a free 
hand. 

Brer Rabbit he know what he doing, Brer Rabbit do, and he ride 
the circuit just before Christmas, and they tells how nigh ‘bout the 
lastest one enduring the whole circuit done rob his Christmas for 
Brer Rabbit’s parsonage. 
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Well, when they see Brer Rabbit’s fine house going up and hear 
how Brer Rabbit done used they alls money, well, there was a time, 
you may be sure, and they church Brer Rabbit ; but Brer Rabbit he 
don’t trouble hisself, he just go on and build his fine house. But 
bless you, the last shingle ain’t laid before here they come begging 
Brer Rabbit to come back in the church, ’cause Brer Rabbit be a 
good paying member. So Brer Rabbit he go back in the church 
and he live in his fine house and hold his head powerful high, and 
what the people done say they done say, but you may be sure they 
don’ say a word when Brer Rabbit listen. 


III WHEN BRER WOLF HAVE HIS CORN SHUCKING, 


Brer Wolf he make a powerful crop of corn one year, and he 
turn it over in his mind how he going to get all that corn shucked, 
cause Brer Wolf mighty unpopular man with his neighbors, and 
when Brer Wolf have a corn shucking the creeters don’t turn out, 
like they do when Sis Coon have a corn shucking. 

But Brer Wolf he have a powerful handsome daughter on the car- 
pet. All the chaps about the county has their heads set to step up 
to Brer Wolf's daughter. So Brer Wolf he send out word how the 
chap what shucks the most corn at his shucking shall have his 
handsome daughter. 

Well, the chaps they come from the fur end of Columbia County, 
and some come over from Richmond County, and they set to work, 
and they make the shucks fly, and each chap havea pile to hisself. 
Brer Coon he mighty set on Brer Wolf's daughter, and Brer Coon 
he know hisself are powerful likely corn shucker, and Brer Coon he 
low to hisself how he have a right smart chance to get the gal. 

Brer Fox his head done plum turned when Miss Wolf roll her 
handsome eyes at hisself; and so Brer Fox he get a pile to hisself 
and fall to work. 

Now old Brer Rabbit his heart set on the gal, but Brer Rabbit 
he are a mighty poor corn shucker. Brer Rabbit he jest naterally 
know he don’ stand no chance shucking a pile of corn and making 
time against Brer Coon. 

So Brer Rabbit he don’ waste hisself, Brer Rabbit don’, but Brer 
Rabbit he take his hat off and he go up to Brer Wolf, and he make 
his bow, and he ask Brer Wolf, If he learn his daughter to dance, 
can he have her? But Brer Wolf he say, “ What I said I said.” 
Well, Brer Rabbit he feel terrible put down, but he fall to, and he 
act most survigorous. He sing and he dance, and he dance and he 
sing, and he amuse the company most ’greeable like; and he sing 
before the gals, and he dance before the gals, and he show them the 
new step and the new shuffle, Brer Rabbit do. Brer Coon he just 
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turn his eye on Brer Rabbit ’casionly, but he don’t pay no ’tention to 
his acting and frollicking. Brer Coon he just make time with his 
corn shucking, twell Brer Coon’s pile it make three times the pile of 
the other chaps. 

When it come time for Brer Wolf to come round and count his 
piles, Brer Rabbit he set down long side Brer Coon, and he fall to 
shucking corn to beat all. When Brer Wolf come round, Brer Rab- 
bit he certainly do make the shucks fly powerful, ’cause the old ras- 
cal just been cutting up and acting all the evening, and he ain't 
tired like the other chaps. 

When Brer Wolf see the great pile so much bigger than what all 
the other chaps got, Brer Wolf he say, “ What for both you chaps 
shuck on one pile?”’ Brer Coon he ’low that all his pile. He ’low, 
Brer Coon do, how Brer Rabbit been cutting up and frollicking all 
the evening, and he just now come and set down ’longside his 
pile. 

Brer Rabbit he say he swear and kiss the book, this my pile. 
Brer Coon he just been frollickin and going on all the evening to 
beat all; he make us laugh nigh "bout fit to kill ourselves, while I 
done work my hands plum to the bone. Now he set hisself down 
here and say it his pile. 

Brer Wolf he say he leave it out to the company. But the chaps 
they don’t want Brer Rabbit to have the gal, and they don’t want 
Brer Coon to have the gal, so they won't take sides; they ‘low they 
been working so powerful hard, they don’t take noticement of Brer 
Coon or Brer Rabbit. Then Brer Wolf he ’low he leave it out to 
the gals. 

Now Miss Wolf she been favoring Brer Rabbit all the evening. 
Brer Rabbit dancing and singing plum turned Miss Wolf's head, so 
Miss Wolf she say, “It most surely are Brer Rabbit’s pile.” Miss 
Wolf she say she “plum ’stonished how Brer Coon can story so.” 
Brer Rabbit he take the gal and go off home clipity, lipity. Poor 
old Brer Coon he take hisself off home, he so tired he can scarcely 
hold hisself together. 


IV. BRER RABBIT’S COOL AIR SWING. 


Mr. Man he have a fine garden. 

Brer Rabbit he visit Mr. Man’s garden every day and destroy 
the lastest thing in it, twell Mr. Man plum wore out with old Brer 
‘Rabbit. 

Mr. Man he set a trap for old Brer Rabbit down ’longside the 
big road. 

One day when Mr. Man going down to the cross-roads, he look in 
his trap, and sure ’nough, there old Brer Rabbit. 
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Mr. Man he say, “Oh, so old man, here you is. Now I'll have 
you for my dinner.” 

Mr. Man he take a cord from his pocket, and tie Brer Rabbit high 
on a limb of a sweet gum tree, and he leave Brer Rabbit swinging 
there twell he come back from the cross-roads, when he aim to fotch 
Brer Rabbit home and cook him for his dinner. 

Brer Rabbit he swing thisaway in the wind and thataway in the 
wind, and he swing thisaway in the wind and thataway in the 
wind, and he think he time done come. Poor old Brer Rabbit 
don’t know where he’s at. 

Presently here come Brer Wolf loping down the big road. When 
Brer Wolf see old Brer Rabbit swinging thisaway and thataway in 
the wind, Brer Wolf he stop short and he say, ‘“‘ God a’mighty, man! 
what you doing up there?” Brer Rabbit he say, “This just my 
cool air swing. I just taking a swing this morning.” 

But Brer Rabbit he just know Brer Wolf going to make way with 
him. Brer Rabbit he just turn it over in his mind which way he 
going to get to. The wind it swing poor Brer Rabbit way out this- 
away and way out thataway. While Brer Rabbit swinging, he work 
his brain, too. 

Brer Wolf he say, “ Brer Rabbit, I got you fast; now I going eat 
you up.” Brer Rabbit he say, “ Brer Wolf, open your mouth and 
shut your eyes, and I'll jump plum in your mouth.” So Brer Wolf 
turn his head up and shut his eyes. Brer Rabbit he feel in his 
pocket and take out some pepper, and Brer Rabbit he throw it plum 
down Brer Wolf's throat. Brer Wolf he nigh ‘bout ’stracted with 
the misery. He cough and he roll in the dirt, and he get up and he 
strike out for home, coughing to beat all. And Brer Rabbit he 
swing thisaway and thataway in the wind. 

Presently here come Brer Squirrel. When Brer Squirrel he see 
the wind swing Brer Rabbit way out thisaway and way out thata- 
way, Brer Squirrel he that ’stonished, he stop short. Brer Squir- 
rel he say, ‘Fore the Lord, Brer Rabbit, what you done done to 
yourself this yer time ?” 

Brer Rabbit he say, “ This yer my cool air swing, Brer Squirrel. 
I taking a fine swing this morning.” And the wind it swing Brer 
Rabbit way out thisaway and way back thataway. 7 

Brer Rabbit he fold his hands, and look mighty restful and happy, 
like he settin’ back fanning hisself on his front porch. 

Brer Squirrel he say, “Please sir, Brer Rabbit, let me try your 
swing one time.” 

Brer Rabbit he say, “Certainly, Brer Squirrel, you do me proud,” 
and Brer Rabbit he make like he make haste to turn hisself loose. 

Presently Brer Rabbit he say, “Come up here, Brer Squirrel, and 
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give me a hand with this knot,” and Brer Squirrel he make haste 
to go up and turn Brer Rabbit loose, and Brer Rabbit he make 
Brer Squirrel fast to the cord. The wind it swing Brer Squirrel 
way out thisaway and way out thataway, and Brer Squirrel he think 
it fine. 

Brer Rabbit he say, “I go down to the spring to get a fresh drink. 
You can swing twell I come back.” 

Brer Squirrel he say, “Take your time, Brer Rabbit, take your 
time.” Brer Rabbit he take his time, and scratch out for home fast 
as he can go, and he ain’t caring how long Brer Squirrel swing. 

Brer Squirrel he swing thisaway and he swing thataway, and he 
think it fine. 

Presently here come Mr. Man. When Mr. Man he see Brer Squir- 
rel, he plum ’stonished. He say, “Oh, so old man, I done hear of 
many and many your fine tricks, but I never done hear you turn 
yourself into a squirrel before. Powerful kind of you, Brer Rabbit, 
to give me fine squirrel dinner.” 

Mr. Man he take Brer Squirrel home and cook him for dinner. 


V. WHEN BRER FOX DON’T FOOL BRER RABBIT. 


Brer Rabbit and Brer Fox was courting the Possum gal. Brer 
Rabbit were a mighty taking chap among the gals, and he have the 
gals nigh ’bout all to hisself. It Mr. Rabbit this, and Mr. Rabbit 
that, and the balance of the chaps have to stand back. 

One night Brer Fox he go up to pay his respects to the Possum 
gal, and the servant fotch down word Miss Possum have an engage- 
ment, and Brer Fox he just naterally know Brer Rabbit am sitting 
up in the parlor with Miss Possum, and Brer Fox he jes’ can’t stand 
it, and he study, Brer Fox do, how he going fotch Brer Rabbit home. 
Now Brer Rabbit area doctor. Brer Rabbit are a right smart of a 
doctor, sure ’nough. 

Brer Fox he go home and he make like he have a fit and die, and 
he stretch hisself out on the floor like he plum dead, and Miss Fox 
and the little Foxes they rush round and cry and they say, “ Send 
for the doctor! send for the doctor!” So the little Fox boy he put 
out hard as he can run for the doctor. He knock at Miss Possum’s 
door; he say, ‘‘ Where the doctor? A man dead and done send for 
the doctor.” And Brer Rabbit he ask, “ Who dead?” And when he 
say it Brer Fox, Brer Rabbit he don’ want to go, but Miss Possum 
she take on, and call Brer Rabbit a cruel man, so Brer Rabbit he 
put on his hat and put out for Brer Fox house. 

When Brer Rabbit get to Brer Fox house, sure 'nough he fines 
Brer Fox stretched out plum dead, but Brer Rabbit he have his 
s’picions. He feel of Brer Fox heart, it right warm. Brer Rabbit he 
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say, ‘I never believe nobody dead twell I hear em givea big groan.” 
Brer Fox he give a monstrous powerful groan ‘‘Ounk!” Then Brer 
Rabbit he just kick Brer Fox, and call him “a deceitful old man,” 
and Brer Rabbit he put out back to Miss Possum’s house. Brer Rab- 
bit he tell Miss Possum "bout Brer Fox mean deceitful ways. From 
that time, when Miss Possum meet Brer Fox on the big road, she 
make like she don’ know him, and she favor Brer Rabbit more con- 
stant. 
VI. WHEN BRER FROG GIVE A BIG DINING. 

Brer Frog he think he give a big dining to all his friends, so he 
send out invitations to all his friends to come down and eat fried fish 
with him. 

Brer Frog he invite Brer Fox and his wife, and Brer Wolf and his 
wife, and Brer Coon and his wife, and Brer Possum and his wife, but 
he don’ invite Brer Rabbit, Brer Frog don’, ’cause there be hard feel- 
ings between Brer Frog and Brer Rabbit from way back. 

When the creeters all went past Brer Rabbit’s house on their way 
to the dining, they ask Brer Rabbit, “why he don’t go to Brer 
Frog’s dining?” Brer Rabbit he say, “he ain’ invited,” and he 
"low “he ain’ powerful fond of fried fish nohow.” So they pass on, 
and when they come to the branch, they find Brer Frog frying fish 
over twenty little fires. Brer Frog he hop round from one frying- 
pan to the other, like a spry old man like he is. 

Tereckly Brer Rabbit he smell the fish frying where he set on 
the porch. It smell so powerful good, Brer Rabbit he just can’t 
stand it. He take his way down to the branch, and he see Brer Frog 
taking off the fish from his twenty little fires, and set it on the 
table. Brer Rabbit he slip into the swamp and make a big noise, 
The creeters they say, “ What that!” Brer Rabbit he make er 
big noise. Once more Brer Fox he say, “Where we going fly 
to?” Brer Frog he say, “I know the best place for me to get at.” 
He just give one jump over all the creeters’ heads and go plunk into 
the water. Brer Tarrapin he go slippin’ and slidin’ one side, then the 
other, and he go splash in the water ; the other creeters, they just 
strike out for home. 

Brer Rabbit he go up to the table and he eat his fill of fried fish. 

Now Brer Frog are a mighty cold-blooded kind of a man; nobody 
ever see Brer Frog in a passion. Brer Frog’s eyes on the top of his 
head. All the time while Brer Rabbit was eating that fried fish, 
Brer Frog he set down in the water looking straight up at Brer Rab- 
bit, and Brer Frog he was studying ; but Brer Rabbit he don’t know 
that. 

Brer Frog he take it mighty hard, ’case Brer Rabbit break up his 
dining, and he study to hisself how he going punish Brer Rabbit. 
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Sure enough, that day week, Brer Frog he send out invitations to 
all the other creeters to another dining. 

So the creeters all set out, and as they go past Brer Rabbit’s 
house they stop, and ask Brer Rabbit “why he don’ go to Brer 
Frog's dining?”’ Brer Rabbit he say his mouth ain’ set for fried 
fish, and he ‘low he powerful busy anyhow, and can’ leave home. 

The creeters they make haste, and when they get to the branch 
they see the bank all covered with little fires, and a pan of fish fry- 
ing on every fire, and Brer Frog hopping from one frying-pan to the 
other, and turning the fish; and Brer Frog he hop up and whisper in 
the ear of each one of his guests. Then Brer Frog he set the table. 

Brer Rabbit he set upon his porch smoking his pipe, and the 
smell of the fish frying come up on the wind, and Brer Rabbit he 
just can’t stand it. He say he bound to set a tooth in that fish. So 
Brer Rabbit he go clipity clipity down to the branch, and he find 
the table done set, and it certainly do look powerful tempting. 

Brer Rabbit he go in the edge of the swamp and make a big 
noise ; the creeters they just strike out and fly for home. Brer Frog 
he say, “I know the nighest place for me to get,” and he jumped 
plum over the table and go in the water kersplash. 

Then Brer Rabbit he jump on the table. Now that just what 
Brer Frog know Brer Rabbit going do, and Brer Frog he done set 
the table on a plank, on the edge of the water, and he done put 
leaves and bresh all round the plank, so Brer Rabbit ain’ see how it 
done set on the water; and when Brer Rabbit jump on the plank, 
over it go, and Brer Rabbit and all the fishes go kersplash down to 
the bottom. 

Brer Frog he right down there, and Brer Frog he say, “ Oho, Brer 
Rabbit, you is mighty kind to fotch my dinner down to me,’ and 
Brer Frog he say, “You is my master many a day on land, Brer 
Rabbit, but I is your master in the water.’’ And Brer Frog he kill 
qld Brer Rabbit and eat him up. 


VII WHEN SIS COON PUT DOWN BRER BEAR. 


Brer Coon and Sis Coon they have a mighty fine house up in the 
big woods. They mighty good livers; poor, industrious people. They 
have right smart of chillens, and they leave the chillens every day, 
Brer Coon and Sis Coon do, and go to work soon in the morning. 

Brer Bear he know how Brer Coon and Sis Coon done leave the 
chillens, and go to work soon every morning ; and when Brer Bear’s 
way lay past Brer Coon’s house, Brer Bear he smell the good cooked 
victuals. 

Now Brer Bear he know nobody ain’t to home exceptin’ the chil- 
lens, so Brer Bear he go knocking on the door, and the chillens they 
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say, “Who there?” Brer o..u-a¢ say in a heavy voice, “ Revenue, 
Revenue, where my hole? Revenue, Revenue, where myhole?” And 
the little coon chillens, they all that frightened, they run up in the 
loft and hide, and Brer Bear he go in and eat up the lastest one of 
the victuals. 

When Brer Coon and Sis Coon come home, they find the chillens 
frightened nigh ‘bout outer their senses, and all the victuals done 
gone, and they fault the chillens, and the chillens done tell them how 
a big black thing done come and knock on the door and say, “ Rev- 
enue, Revenue, where my hole? Revenue, Revenue, where my 
hole?” and how he done eat up all the victuals. 

Next day Brer Bear he come just the same, and the chillens run 
and hide, and Brer Bear he eat up all the victuals. 

That night Brer Coon and Sis Coon they talk what they going do. 
Sis Coon she say how she “going stay home and watch with the 
axe ;”’ and Brer Coon he say, Sis Coon go to work, and he going stay 
home hisself and watch with the axe. Sis Coon she hold to how she 
going stay home; and Brer Coon he say, “ Ain’ you my wife? Well, 
you do like I tells you.’’” So Sis Coon she ’bliged to go to work, and 
Brer Coon he stay home and watch with the axe. 

Just as they get the table set for dinner, sure ’nough here come a 
great black thing knocking at the door. Brer Coon he powerful 
scared, but he call out, “‘Who there?” Brer Bear he say in a mighty 
heavy voice, “ Revenue, Revenue, where my hole? Revenue, Rev- 
enue, where my hole?” Brer Coon he give one look at him and he 
drop the axe right where he's at, and Brer Coon he just fly up in the 
loft, and the little coon chillens they all fly up in the loft with their 
paw, and Brer Bear he go in and eat up all the victuals. 

When Sis Coon get home she find the family all hiding in the loft, 
and nothing in the house to eat; and when Brer Coon tell her how 
the big black thing frighten hisself, Miss Coon she scared, and she 
say she don’t want to stay home and watch. | 

Next morning Brer Coon he say he go way to work, and Sis Coon 
she say she don’ want to stay home and watch. Brer Coon he say, 
« Ain't you my wife? Then you do like I tells you.” So Brer Coon 
he go off to work, and he leave Sis Coon to watch with the axe. 

Sure ’nough, just soon as they get the table set for dinner, here 
come a great black thing knocking at the door. Sis Coon she say, 
“Who there?” Brer Bear he say in powerful grum tone, “‘ Revenue, 
Revenue, where my hole? Revenue Revenue, where my hole?” Sis 
Coon she crack the door, and when Brer Bear he step in, Sis Coon 
take the axe and split his head open. And so Brer Coon he don't 
order Miss Coon round these days, but from that day Brer Coon he 
done been a plum henpecked man. 
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Tama y Waa? 
VIII HOW COME THE MOOLY COW DON’ HAVE NO HORNS. 


Sis Cow, Switch, and Mooly have a fine grazing patch of rye down 
by the branch, but Brer Rabbit he go down soon every morning 
before Sis Cow and Switch and Mooly get up, and Brer Rabbit he 
feed it plum clean, so when Sis Cow and Switch and Mooly gets 
down there they don’t have no breakfast. 

Brer Rabbit he do that every day, twell Sis Cow and Switch 
and Mooly mighty nigh perished. 

One day Brer Tarrapin he say if Sis Cow will give him a ride for 
twelve months on her alls horns, Brer Tarrapin he say he will give 
Brer Rabbit such a fright as he won't trouble the rye patch no 
more. 

So Sis Cow say she’ll give Brer Tarrapin a ride on her horns for 
twelve months. 

Brer Tarrapin he talk with Brer Frog, and Brer Tarrapin he ask 
Brer Frog how he going frighten Brer Rabbit. 

Brer Frog he tell Brer Tarrapin to just watch out and see how 
Brer Frog frighten Brer Rabbit. 

Well, the next morning, "bout a hour to day, Brer Frog he call all 
his family together. The frogs they gather from up the branch, 
from the lower creek, and they tells how they done come from the 
mill-dam pond; but I don’t make sure of that myself, seeing as how 
they have to cross dry land to get there from the mill-dam pond. 
But if they don’t come from the mill-dam pond they was there, — 
they surely was there, —and just about the time Brer Rabbit come 
down in the rye patch, Mr. Frog and Miss Frog and the little frogs 
done set up such a fuss, the peoples say they could hear them a mile. 
They say, “ Brer Rabbit! Brer Rabbit! Cut his head off! Cut his 
head off !”’ 

Brer Rabbit be that ’stonished he look thisaway, and he look that- 
away. Brer Rabbit he don’ see nothing. The frogs they keep on, 
‘Brer Rabbit! Brer Rabbit! Cut his head off! Cut his head 
off!’ But Brer Rabbit he don’t stop ; he just turn and fly for home. 

Directly when Sis Cow and Switch and Mooly come down to 
feed, Brer Tarrapin come up out the water, and he tell ‘em how he 
done frighten Brer Rabbit off, and Brer Tarrapin he ask Sis Cow 
for his ride; but Sis Cow she sorry she done promise, and so Sis 
Cow she ‘low she have a powerful headache. 

But Mooly say she give Brer Tarrapin a ride on her alls horns 
for twelve months, and Mooly she hold down her head for Brer 
Tarrapin to get on; but Brer Tarrapin he can’t hold on, and he fall 
off. 

Brer Frog he right jealous of Brer Tarrapin, and Brer Frog he 
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say he fix Brer Tarrapin so he can hold on. So Brer Frog he take 
‘ pebble, and he break two little holes in Brer Tarrapin’s shell, so 
Mooly can stick her horns through, and make Brer Tarrapin fast. 
sid Brer Tarrapin he ride off and he feel mighty proud. 
Q ‘resently Brer Tarrapin he feel powerful hungry, and he feel 
$ erful thirsty, and he tell Mooly he bound to get down and get a 
a drink. 
wt when Brer Tarrapin set out to get down he find he done fast 
‘can’t get down. 
Yell, poor old Brer Tarrapin he ride, and he ride, but he can’t 
% and he can’t drink, and he ride twell he done starve to death, 
R { the twelve months done past, and old Brer Tarrapin still done 
st to Mooly’s horns twell she done wore out with toting old Brer 
uwrapin, and Mr. Man he tired of seeing Mooly toting Brer 
arrapin about the place. And one day Mr. Man he cut Mooly’s 
aorns off close to her alls head, and she never have no horns no 
more to this day, and all along of that old Brer Tarrapin riding 
twelve months on her horns. 
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IX. WHEN MR. PINE-TREE AND MR. OAK-TREE FALL OUT. 


Mr. Pine-tree and Mr. Oak-tree used to be great friends and live 
in peace side by side, twell Mr, Oak-tree he get jealous of Mr. Pine- 
tree cause Mr. Pine-tree he keep his fine green clothes on all win- 
ter; but jest as sure as cold weather come Mr. Oak-tree’s clothes 
they fade out a most ugly sort of color and fall off, and that make 
Mr. Oak-tree jealous to see hisself and his family with just few 
faded old clothes on their backs, while his neighbor, Mr. Pine-tree 
and his family, stand up proudful with all their fine green clothes on. 

Mr. Oak-tree he grow more jealous year by year, but he keep it 
all to hisself, ‘case Mr. Oak-tree he don’t know just what he going 
do about it. 

One year the people was looking for a place to have the camp- 
meeting. Now they always have the camp-meeting on big grove 
hill, where Mr. Oak-tree and Mr. Pine-tree grow side by side, and 
Mr. Oak-tree and Mr. Pine-tree, both powerful prideful, ’case they 
have the camp-meeting there. 

But one time the people come, and instead of placing round the 
seats and breshin’ up the grounds, they go ‘bout tearing everything 
up and toting them over in the big pine grove, where Mr. Pine- 
tree live all by hisself. 

Mr. Oak-tree he hear the people talking, and they say it am much 
nicer in Mr. Pine-tree’s house, ’case he have a nice carpet on the 
ground, while Mr. Oak-tree’s house all covered with dirty old 
leaves. 
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Well, it nigh ’bout break Mr. Oak-tree’s heart, that it do, deed 
and double ’deed it do; and Mr. Wind, he done see how Mr. Oak- 
tree drooping and mourning, and Mr. Wind he ask Mr. Oak-tree 
what his trouble. 

- Mr. Oak-tree he tell Mr. Wind all ’bout it, and Mr. Wind he say 

to Mr. Oak-tree, “ Cheer up, cheer up!” and Mr. Wind he tell Mr. 
Oak-tree how he going help him get the best of Mr. Pine-tree. 
So all winter Mr. Wind, every day, and all enduring the night, he 
take the dirty old leaves from Mr. Oak-tree’s floor and carry them 
all over and spread them all over Mr. Pine-tree’s fine carpet. Mr. 
Pine-tree he don’t like it, but he can’t help hisself: ’cause what Mr. 
Wind want to do he going to do it, Mr. Wind is. 

But when camp-meeting time come, Mr. Oak-tree he stand there, 
and he see the people come and rake off all his leaves, what Mr. 
Wind done carry on Mr. Pine-tree’s carpet. 

Then Mr. Oak-tree he say he can’t bear it no more, and Mr. Oak- 
tree he tell Mr. Pine-tree how they can’t live together no more; and 
Mr. Oak-tree he say, he will go to the plains and Mr. Pine-tree 
can go to the mountain; or he say, Will Mr. Pine-tree take the 
plains and let Mr. Oak-tree go to the mountains? Mr. Pine-tree 
he ’low how he will take the plains and let Mr. Oak-tree go to the 
mountains; and Mr. Pine-tree he go to the plains, and Mr. Oak- 
tree he take the up country, and they don’ live together no more. 
But they still on the watch-out ; for when Mr. Oak-tree leave a field, 
directly here come Mr. Pine-tree, and when Mr. Pine-tree leave a 
field, sure enough up come Mr. Oak-tree; but they don’t live 
together friendly like no more. 


X. HOW THE LITTLE BOY WENT TO HEAVEN. 


A little boy’s father died, and went to heaven. Little boy 
wanted to go to heaven too. He wandered round in the woods and 
wanted all the birds to take him to heaven, but the birds all laughed 
at the little boy. He keep on begging the birds to please take him 
to heaven. At last the little red-bird she take pity on the little 
boy. She say she “ take him to heaven as high as she can go;”’ she 
say “she can’t take him clean up to heaven, ’cause she can’t fly 
high enough.” 

The little boy think if the red-bird get started, he can beg her to 
keep on twell she get clean to heaven. 

So the little boy he get on the red-bird’s back, and little red-bird 
fly very high, and little boy feel happy. Presently the little red- 
bird say she can’t go no higher. The little boy he look and he look, 
but he don’t see no heaven. The little boy he beg, he cry and cry, 
and he beg the little red-bird to go higher ; but the little red-bird she 
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say she can’t go no higher, and she fly round and round. Presently 
Sis Crow come sailing along and she hear a great fuss, and she ask 
little red-bird, ‘‘ What the matter?” Little red-bird tell Sis Crow how 
the little boy crying for her to take him to heaven, and she beg Sis 
Crow to take him on. 

Sis Crow say she take him far as she can go, but she can’t take 
him clean to heaven. Little red-bird say, Sis Crow might fall in 
with King Eagle, and King Eagle can take him to heaven. Sis 
Crow she say, “ Yes, King Eagle can take him to heaven, ’case 
King Eagle am the onliest bird what can look in the face of the 
Lord without winking.” 

So the little boy get on Sis Crow’s back, and he feel very happy, 
‘case he get started again. Presently Sis Crow say she can’t go no 
higher. The little boy he look and look, but he can’t see no heaven. 
He cry and cry, and beg Sis Crow to go higher; but Sis Crow she 
say she can't go no higher, and she sail round and round, while 
she watch out for King Eagle. Presently King Eagle come sailing 
along and he hear a mighty fuss up there, and he ask Sis Crow, 
“What the matter?” Sis Crow she tell King Eagle how the little 
boy crying ’case he want to go to heaven to see his daddy, and she 
beg King Eagle to take him to heaven. 

King Eagle he say he take him, but he can’t fotch him back. 
He tell the little boy he “will take him to heaven, if he won’t ask 
him to fotch him back.” 

Then the little boy he get on King Eagle’s back, and they go 
higher and higher, twell they get in the glory of the Lord, when the 
little boy have to shut his eyes, it shines so bright. But King Eagle 
never shut his eyes at all, and he put the little boy inside the pearly 
gates, and the little boy was very happy. 

But after a little bit the little boy begin to grieve mighty for his 
mammy. He cry and he cry, and when the Angel ask him what the 
matter, he beg him to take a message to his mammy. 

He beg the Angel to tell his mammy to spin him a cord long 
enough so he can tie it on the gate-post and come down to her. 
So the Angel she came down to earth, and she take the little boy’s 
message to his mammy, and when she enter the house, she fill it 
with a great white light. And the little boy’s mammy she say when 
the cotton done picked she surely spin the cord for him, but his 
mammy she say “she have to work in the field by day, and she can 
only spin by night, and she have no light.” 

And the Angel she feel so sorry for the little boy crying, she tell 
his mammy “she stand in the door for a light to spin by.” 

So Mammy Carline all that season she keep her place in the field 
with the hands by day, and by night the people hear her spinning- 
wheel all night long, and a bright light in her cabin. 
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And all that season the people going along the big road, they hear 
her spinning-wheel going all night long, and see a bright light in her 
cabin, look like her house on fire. 

So Mammy Carline she spin every night along night after night 
by the light the Angel make, twell the Angel tell her the cord long 
enough. Then the Angel take the cord up to the little boy, and he 
tie it to the gate-post, and slide down to his mammy. 

Emma M. Backus. 


EpITOR’s NOTE. — With regard to these tales, inquiries suggested themselves, 
which have been answered substantially as follows: In regard to titles, these 
have been supplied by the recorder; few of the reciters would be able to give 
such, and further inquiry will be needed to show if the pieces are commonly 
distinguished by titles. As to manner of recitation, the grown people are usually 
so diffident that they tell the adventures with little more expression than is shown 
by the printed text. When, however, a narrator is found who is willing to present 
the tales in their proper delivery, the presentation is extremely amusing. A man 
will seldom forget his bashfulness, but a woman will sometimes do so. “I don't 
know how they do it, but they will say ‘lipity clipity, lipity clipity,’ so you can 
almost hear a rabbit coming through the woods. They talk animatedly, espe- 
cially in the dialogues, and change the voice to represent the different animals, 
but not in a chanting tone. Before me they do not use many gestures ; but when 
a woman tells a story in this way, she becomes so animated as to be somehow 
‘going all over.” It is an especially important point, as to whether tales are 
ever made up for the benefit of a collector. In the majority of cases, the charac- 
ter of the narratives is sufficient to settle the genuineness and popularity of the 
story. “One little girl of about twelve years old came to ‘tell a tale,’ but it was 
only a rabble of words. I said, ‘Who told you this?’ She replied, ‘Nobody; 
I just thunk it up.’” Usually, however, after they have declared their ignorance 
of more stories, no amount of coaxing will induce the reciters to continue, even 
though they may be willing. It is seldom that more than four or five tales can 
be obtained from one narrator. 

In some cases the tales have been obtained in a number of different versions, 
varied in every conceivable way. The divergence lies in the detail, and in the 
expansion of the narrative, the actions being identical. In reply to the question 
“Who told you this?” they always answer, usually saying: ‘My father,” or 
“My grandfather.” The collector is of opinion that the men tell the tales to one 
another much more than do the women. 
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ANIMAL MYTHS AND THEIR ORIGIN.! 


THE embryonic stages of man sketch his race origin with impres- 
sionistic truthfulness in regard to the chief outlines, if not with pho- 
tographic accuracy as to all the details. So in the development of 
the individual mind appear the hereditary vestiges left from the past 
mental evolution of the race. Since we no longer divorce the mind 
from the body in working out the descent of man, but recognize the 
common brotherhood of protoplasm in whatever form it may exist, 
we know to-day even better than our primitive ancestors guessed 
our kinship to the plants and animals about us. 

The child holds communion with every living thing in his back- 
yard world. The same voices speak to him in the dawn of the 
twentieth century A. D., as spoke to his cave-dwelling ancestors in 
the twilight of the twentieth century B.c. To the child the sym- 
pathetic wind moans with anguish over some painful ‘cut or bruise 
or sighs its sad life away in unison with the sobs from his broken 
heart. The lily gives him its perfume distilled by the fairies who 
work deep down under the golden dusted anthers, and the song of 
the wood thrush bears to him a message which no one else may hear 
or know. When as a child I lay stretched out on the ground watch- 
ing the ants of my own particular colony in their endless marching 
to and fro, their varied industries in times of peace, and their re- 
markable valor and extraordinary strategy in times of war, these 
insects became to me the ant-people. 

If in those days I had read Ovid I should have believed him 
implicitly when he tells us? that in days of old Jupiter transformed 
the ants in an old oak-tree into the Myrmidons, — that “ thrifty race, 
patient of toil.” As Ovid relates, the ants “suddenly grew, and 
seemed greater and greater, and raised themselves from the ground, 
and stood with their bodies upright ; and laid aside their leanness, 
and the former number of their feet, and their sable hue, and as- 
sumed in their limbs the human shape.” 

So after all these centuries, in the broad sunlight of modern life, 
the miracles of transformation believed by the ancients are effected 
again in the imagination of childhood. In order to test this well- 
known phenomenon in a surer way than through memory, which so 
soon grows old, I asked my boy John to tell me what he sees in the 
clouds and trees, and these are the words of his answer: ‘Once 
in a while I imagine that I see forms in the clouds and trees. 


1 Address delivered at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, New Haven, Conn., December 28, 1899. 

2? Book vii. fable 6. 
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Once I imagined that I saw a man driving a flock of sheep in the 
clouds. Then when I was sick I thought I sawa baby in a cradle 
in a tree, and a mother was sitting over the baby. Then on my 
way to school I thought that a long pile of leaves was a snake. 
Once when I looked at a tree a long way off, it seemed to be a castle 
with two birds on the top of it. One night when I was out by a bon- 
fire I saw two bushes that looked like a yak with long hair. One 
night coming home I saw a tree that seemed to be a man with a 
horse beside him. That same night I saw a big stone that was the 
shape of a turtle. At another time when I was sick, every morning 
I saw some trees close together; they looked like a lot of fairies 
dancing. Then once ina while I look up at the sky and try to find 
a wagon with twenty horses. Once I imagined I saw it, but every 
other time I could not make it out.” So we see in the child, as in 
primitive people, the projection of his own fancies born of fear, or 
love, or desire, into the things about him which then become per- 
sonified., 

Before trying to unravel the origin of animal myths, it would be 
well to consider briefly the theories accounting for the origin of the 
animals themselves. The doctrine of spontaneous generation has 
been accepted in every age, including our own. From old meat 
maggots are born, and from the gall the gall-fly springs forth like 
armed Minerva from the head of Zeus. Anaximander,! the first 
great teacher of abiogenesis, held that eels and other aquatic ani- 
mals arise in such equivocal manner. Anaximenes, the pupil of 
Anaximander, gave a much more extended theory, when he taught 
that the sunlight streaming upon a slime, made up of earth and 
water, generates organisms. Aristotle also advanced the opinion 
that frogs, snakes, eels, and smaller organisms are automatically 
developed from the mud, while Lucretius says, “Plants and trees 
arise directly out of the earth in the same manner that feathers and 
hair grow from the bodies of animals. Living beings certainly have 
not fallen down from heaven, nor, as Anaxagoras supposed, have 
land animals arisen from the sea. But as even now many animals 
under the influence of rain, and the heat of the sun, arise from the 
earth, so under the fresh youthful productive forces of the younger 
earth they were spontaneously produced in larger numbers.” 

Ovid says in his Tenth Fable, “And although fire 1s the antago- 
nist of heat, yet a moist vapor creates all things, and the discordant 
concord is suited for generation ; when, therefore, the Earth, covered 
with mud by the late deluge, was thoroughly heated by the ztherial 
sunshine and a penetrating warmth, it produced species of creatures 


1 This, and the three following citations from Osborn, From the Greeks to 
Darwin. 
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innumerable; and partly restored their former shapes, and partly 
gave birth to new monsters.” 

Coming down to more modern times, we find that Mons. Duret 
in 1609 published the conceit that many aquatic birds and insects 
are generated from rotten wood. Myths often lead to science and 
frequently science becomes mythic. The latter happened when 
such distinguished zodlogists as Needham and Buffon advanced the 
theory that an organism may die as an individual, but its constituent 
molecules reappear as infusorial animalcules. Such organic mole- 
cules are on the authority of Buffon the indestructible elements 
which, now in one form, now in another, pass in endless transmigra- 
tion through the manifold forms of living things. Moved by such a 
spirit the natives of Tahiti planted iron nails given them by Captain 
Cook, in the hope of raising young nails. 

Sir Thomas Browne? accepted the abiogenesis of animals from 
“the putrefying juices of bodies,” and conceived a scale of more and 
more noxious generation ; “the putrefying materials producing ani- 
mals of higher mischiefs, according to the advance and higher strain 
of corruption.” At the present time as reflected in Mrs. Bergen’s ® 
very complete collections of animal and plant lore, there are eleven 
items concerning the transformation of hairs into either worms or 
snakes. 

So this fancy, which has come to us from ancient days, is still 
held in all parts of the United States as well as in other countries. 
Even within the last two or three years, people have asked the ed- 
itor of the “ Scientific American” if the horsehair makes an eel, and 
the editor has solemnly assured them that it does not. It is an 
easy step from the conception of the origin of organisms by abio- 
genesis to their origin from one another by heterogenesis. This is 
shown in the primitive ideas concerning the gods as represented in 
the strange Metamorphoses of Ovid. How vivid the picture when 
Latona, going to drink froma pool, and finding that some rustics 
have muddied the water, in revenge transforms them into frogs. 
“Their voice too is now hoarse, and their bloated necks swell out ; 
and their very abuse dilates their extended jaws. Their backs are 
united to their heads; their necks seem as though cut off; their 
back-bone is green; their belly, the greatest part of their body, 1s 
white; and, as new-made frogs, they leap about in the muddy 
streams.”4 Equally striking are the lines when jealous Pallas 
changes her rival Arachne, victorious in the weaving contest, into 


1 Clodd, Myths and Dreams. 

3 Ed. Simon Wilkin, book ii. chapter vii. 1836. 

3 Op. cit., Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, vol. vii. 1899. 
$ Book vi. fable 3. | 
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the ugly spider, in which body she is destined to work on at her 
beautiful web forever,! or in that instance where the Father of the 
Gods, abhorring the fraudulent Cercopians, transforms them into 
monkeys.? 

Each race, as De Gubernatis emphasizes, uses the animals most 
familiar in imputing to the gods their transformations. Thus in 
India it is the serpent, or perhaps the elephant or ape that plays the 
title rdle. While in Europe the hero is the fox,® in Japan the cat,‘ 
in the United States the rabbit, and among the American Indians ® 
the bird, particularly the American eagle and the serpent. Primi- 
tively these disguised gods acted their parts among the clouds, while 
the arch enemy lived in some foul subterranean cavern. 

It is natural that the pastoral Aryans should conceive of the vast 
all-producing vault of heaven as a cow, the wind as the omnipotent 
fecundating bull, and the stars as cows which are driven off in flight 
by the sun’s rays.2 Not only the gods but, as Apuleius? relates, the 
minor spirits, like witches, may by the use of ointments assume the 
forms of owls, wolves, and other animals. Here must be placed 
the phenomena of /ycanthropy, that terrible aberration in which men 
suppose themselves transformed into wolves or other animals, and as 
such do violence to their fellows. Not only in the Middle Ages did 
these werewolves run riot during bloody lycanthropic epidemics, 
but the disease still exists with occasional outbreaks. 

From the minor mythic creations and men, as subjects of trans- 
formation, to the animals and plants themselves in such a réle is a 
natural step. The oft-quoted famous trees of Scotland and the 
Orkney Islands, whose remarkable fruit, resembling geese, would 
upon touching the water become feathered and swim off, and the 
marvellous Tartarian shrub upon whose top grows a lamb, were testi- 
fied to by many eyewitnesses in the credulous days of Pope Pius IT. 
of the last half of the fifteenth century. In Japan ® when a tree at- 
tains the age of one thousand years, its spirit takes on the human 
form. 

In 1678 Father Kircher ® demonstrated the transformation of or- 
chids into birds, apes, and men, and in 1749 De Maillet © published 
his belief that all the animals on land and the birds of the air are 
_ born of creatures who live in the sea. In the mind of this philoso- 
pher there must be a likeness between parent and offspring, so the 
birds arise from flying-fishes, lions from sea-lions, and man himself 


1 Book vi. fable 1. 2 Book xiv. fable 2. 

8 Zoological Mythology, New York, 1872. 4 Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto. 

§ Brinton, Zhe Myths of the New World. ® De Gubernatis /.c. 

™ Bohn’s ed. pp. 62, 63. 8 From Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto. 
® Mundus Subterraneus, Amsterdam, 1678. 1° Zelliamed, Basle, 1749. 
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from the husband of the mermaid. There is a myth in Japan,} 
founded upon history, that a princess went into the mountains to 
care for the silk-worms, and finally her body itself became meta- 
morphosed into such larve. In Japan it is supposed that the snake 
and the tortoise are converted into one another. 

Through eleven learned chapters, Sir Thomas Browne? discourses 
on the causes of common errors, from ‘the common infirmity of 
human nature, and the erroneous disposition of the people,” “false 
deduction,” “credulity and supinity,” “obstinate adherence unto 
antiquity’ and “unto authority,” to “the last and great promoter 
of false opinions, the endeavours of Satan.” All folk-lorists will 
agree with the sagacious author of the Pseudodoxta epidemica in the 
terms of his diagnosis except, perhaps, as to the last one. Three 
centuries of growth have for the most of us placed his Satanic Ma- 
jesty within the mythic shades so congenial to his soul, where his 
chief occupation, whatever else it may be, is scarcely the promotion 
of “false opinions” among the descendants of P#thecanthropus. 
Even among modern zodlogists, discoveries amounting to veritable 
cases of heterogenesis have been gravely recorded. Asan example 
of caution to such enthusiasts is the procedure of Dallinger,? who 
once observed a totally different infusorian Amphilepius emerge 
from the bell of a Vorticella, and swim away. Ina few years this 
zoologist happened to see the first-mentioned infusorian eat up a bell- 
animalcule and then encyst itself within the bell. Thus a hasty 
theory upon the first observation would have created a case of heter- 
ogenesis from a phenomenon which later discovery showed to be 
perfectly natural and easily explained. 

Let us turn now to some zodlogical myths which, while possibly to 
be regarded as twigs from the wide-branching Aryan tree, still have 
the appearance, at least of rebirth, in our own times, in answer to that 
human curiosity which would wrest from every natural phenomenon 
the secret cause of its being. The fishermen of the west coast of 
Sweden fancy that the “ jelly-fish ” are the mothers of the herring. 
The late Dr. A. W. Malon,‘ superintendent of the fisheries of that 
coast, decided to find out what had suggested to them such a quaint 
idea. Allowing his boat to float among the jelly-fish when the 
water was perfectly quiet, he saw several fishes of the species 
Motella argenteola swimming among the Medusz. Often one of 
the fish would dart into the stomach of a jelly-fish, where it seemed 
to feel perfectly at home, while the temporary host was not in the 
least disturbed by this visitor going in and out of its stomach at 
will. 


1 Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto. ae Oe 
8 Parker, Elementary Biology, p. 103, 1891. 
4 From Dr. Josua Lindahl. 
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Another item of zodlogical folk-lore still extant is the hibernation 
of swallows in the dark recesses of caves, or at the bottom of ponds 
and pools. Pliny? recognized the fact of the migration of swallows, 
and does not mention a belief on the part of any one in their hiber- 
nation. Following those classic letters constituting the ‘“‘ Natural His- 
tory of Selborne,” we find that Gilbert White, who united the imagina- 
tion of the poet with the patience and accuracy of the naturalist, was 
troubled for twenty years with the question of the hibernation of 
swallows. At one time he believes in migration, but then a report 
from “a man of great veracity” comes in, and White’s mind is 
turned toward hibernation. So back and forth sways belief until 
finally he is convinced in favor of hibernation by the following argu- 
ment : “ There is a circumstance respecting the color of swifts which 
seems not to be unworthy our attention. When they arrive in 
spring they are all over of a glossy, dark, soot-color, except their 
chins, which are white; but by being all day long in the sun and 
air, they become quite weather-beaten and bleached before they 
depart, and yet they turn glossy again in the spring. Now; if they 
pursue the sun into lower latitudes, as some suppose, in order to 
enjoy a perpetual summer, why do they not return bleached? Do 
they not rather perhaps retire to rest for a season, and at that junc- 
ture molt and change their feathers, since all other birds are known 
to molt soon after the season of breeding?” In Sweden? the swal- 
lows remain until late in the fall, when they become gregarious, often 
appearing in countless numbers near some body of water. In the 
dead of the night they all disappear, and so the folk believe they are 
at the bottom of the water, to remain under the ice during the cold 
weather. 

The swallow as the harbinger of spring has been regarded asa 
propitious omen from Aryan times up tothe present. But in the 
gloom of winter this bird disappears, and then, like all forms of the 
evil one, works in darkness. It is the old antithesis of the Veda, 
which has reappeared in Hellenic myths, the sagas of the Northmen, 
and the folk-lore of the present. The powers of day are in eternally 
recurrent warfare against those of night. The solar hero, bold, 
strong, and beautiful, at dawn breaks away from the foul hosts who, 
having captured him in the evening twilight, have kept him impris- 
oned in the dungeons of the nether world. Under the spell of this 
myth the folk have given erroneous interpretations of many natural 
phenomena. The belief in the hibernation of the swallows may be 
the atavistic reappearance of the ancestral Aryan conception of this 
swallowing up of the light by darkness. 


1 Natural History, book x. chap. 34. Bohn’s ed. 1855. 
2 From Dr. Josua Lindahl. 
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Besides Jonah, with his adventures in the belly of the whale, an- 
other instance of such atavism may be that of the viper temporarily 
swallowing its young in times of danger. Sir Thomas Browne! 
relates this ancient supposition, while Cuvier ? denies that the viper 
has such a habit. However, Cuvier quotes M. Palisot de Beauvois as 
having seen a rattlesnake,’ in Martinique, when about to be struck, 
open its mouth and receive its young, and then later, when the 
danger had passed, disgorge them unharmed. There is a current 
superstition in Japan‘ that the harmless snake Uwavami thus pro- 
tects its young. Most zodlogical authorities conclude that none of 
the snakes have this power. In the Bahaman story of De Big Wor- 
rum,° this dragon-like animal swallows many people, including at 
the last two boys, whose father follows them and cuts open “de 
worrum ” with his lance, thus liberating all the people, who made 
“a big city right dere.”’ 

In line with the temporary disappearance of animals is this item 
from Swedish folk-lore.6 The birds of the crow family, particularly 
the raven’ and the magpie,’ are “ Odin’s birds.’’ Since Odin was 
deposed as the God “Allfather,’’ upon the introduction of the 
Christian religion, he became gradually identified with the biblical 
Satanas. So the crows are now consecrated to the Devil, though 
still often called ‘“‘Odin’s birds.” It is the popular impression that 
these birds visit ‘‘ Blokulla,”® the headquarters of Satanas Odin, 
one week in every year, when they must appear before this poten- 
tate to be inspected and to give him their tribute in feathers. The 
fattest bird must remain as a choice piece for Satan’s broth, and the 
others return deprived of a considerable portion of their feathers. 
This visit to Blokulla coincides with the regular molting season in 
the summer. While the members of the crow family are vociferous 
and active during the other weeks of the year, they keep silent in 
their retreats during the first days of their molting. When again 
showing themselves they have only partially developed the new 
growth of feathers and look much worse than before the molting 
took place. The week of their retirement is thus noticed by the 
people, who explain it in accordance with tradition. 

Considering again the transformations of ancient mythology, we 
find the toad an animal famous in the lore of the folk. The toad 


1 I. ¢., book iii. chap. xvi. 2 Transl. by Griffith, vol. ix. pp. 344, 356. 

® Crotalus horridus. 4 Mrs. Etsu I. Sugimoto. 

* Edwards, C. L., ‘‘ Bahama Songs and Stories,” Memoirs of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, vol. iii. p. 72, 1895. 

® Dr. Josua Lindahl. 1 Corvus corax. 8 Pica candata. 

® Blokulla—in Swedish spelled Blakulla and pronounced Blow-kullah — is 
equivalent to the German Hartz, the rendezvous of the witches in Easter week. 
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was at times a beautiful maiden resting under a curse, only to be 
released by marriage. At other times in the forbidding shape of 
this animal some good and powerful fairy would do deeds of love, or 
again Satan would transfer his foul spirit therein, to lay a spell on 
people, and do them other evil. However bad a name this devil's 
host has been given, there are some who appreciate his good quali- 
ties, for the people of Jersey and of various parts of France believe 
that the toad absorbs the poisonous gases from the air. The live 
body, the different parts of the body, the secretions and various 
“oils” from this amphibian constitute items in folk-medicine.* In 
Japan® the oil of toads is considered a poison. Pliny‘ says that 
‘authors quite vie with one another in relating marvellous stories 
about these poisonous animals; such, for instance, as that if they 
are brought into the midst of a concourse of people, silence will 
instantly prevail ; as also that by throwing into boiling water a small 
bone that is found in their right side, the vessel will immediately 
cool, and the water refuse to boil again until the bone has been 
removed.” So the toad has been feared and despised, and used as 
a synonym of contempt; or on the other hand venerated, and the 
killing of it considered wicked and unlucky. 

In Mexico it is believed that 1f a toad jumps on one’s stomach it 
so chills the person that he dies, and if a toad spits on people it 
poisons them. With regard to the toad’s venom Gilbert White said 
“that it is a strange matter that the venom of toads has not been 
settled. That they are not noxious to some animals is plain, for 
ducks, buzzards, owls, stone curlews, and snakes eat them with im- 
punity.” In 1825 Dr. John Davy affirmed and tried to prove before 
the Royal Society that the toad is venomous. Even at the present 
time it is a current superstition that this animal is poisonous, either 
through its saliva or its urine. While neither of these secretions is 
harmful, yet the toad, in common with other Amphibia, secretes from 
cutaneous glands a milk-white, mucilaginous, foul-smelling fluid of 
a toxic nature. Injected subcutaneously into an animal, this secre- 
tion, like strychnine, affects the nerve centres, causing convulsions, 
and when applied to the surface of a tender skin it may produce 
erysipelas.» Although innoxous to members of its own species, it is 
fatal to closely related forms. The poison from a toad kills the frog, 
and vice versa. In the toad these toxic glands are particularly aggre- 
gated along the neck to form the parotoids, and they are also found 


1 Rolland, Faune Populaire de la France, tome iii. p. 51, Paris, 1881. 

2 In Gilbert White’s time the toad was a specific for cancer. 7.6. 

4 Natural History, book xxxii. chap. 18. 

§ Wiedersheim Lehrd. a. Vergleich Anat. d. Wirblethiere, p. 25, Jena, 1886; 
Packard, Zodlogy, p. 475, New York, 1883. 
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upon the anterior and posterior limbs. That there is any causal 
connection between toads and warts is doubtful. Victims of the 
poisonous secretions of this animal coincidently may have developed 
warts, or perhaps only the suggestion of its warty skin, on the law 
of like begetting like, may have given rise to the notion. Sincea 
knowledge of cutaneous glands is not widely distributed, the natural 
inference would be, once the idea is entertained, that either the 
saliva or urine of the toad is the cause of the warts, or other mis- 
fortunes suffered. 

Another curious myth concerning toads, along with frogs, earth- 
worms, and other animals, is that they come down in showers. 
After larval development, the young toads leave the water in large 
numbers and migrate, hiding by day and usually only at night hop- 
ping from place to place. At this time, if rain fall, the toads come 
out from concealment, and thus being seen by the people in such 
large numbers in a locality where but few, if any, had been observed 
previously, the supposition of the toad-shower naturally arose. In 
spite of this zodlogical explanation the mythologist may turn to 
Ovid and read that the Curetes, the ancient inhabitants of Crete, 
sprang from earth after a shower, and thus interpret these animal 
showers as but other instances of the release of the imprisoned light 
from its enemy darkness. 


The origin of myths of spontaneous generation, or of transforma- 
tion, either comes from erroneous observation or as a result of 
imperfect induction from phenomena carefully and properly observed. 
In the history of zoology before the days of careful dissection and 
microscopic analysis, it was the general custom to relate any won- 
derful story about animals with the expectation of unquestioned 
acceptance of the tale. Then later on as skeptics arose and ex- 
pressed their doubts, it became essential to collect the animal itself 
in proof of the statements. With the animal or its principle parts 
as a voucher, the narrative necessarily must be believed, just as the 
picture of this morning’s battle in South Africa, printed in the last 
edition of to-day’s paper, is given to a credulous public as incontest- 
able evidence of the truthfulness of everything depicted ! 

The field of animal myths is so large that in the short time at my 
disposal only a few cases within one section have been considered. 
A large province of our general territory, that of totemism, must 
be dismissed with but a word. The totem, as the sign manual of 
the clan, is generally taken to indicate a descent from the animal or 
plant referred to,? and the friendly ghost of the ancestor hovers 

1 E. D. Cope, in Standard Natural History, vol. iii. p. 328, Boston, 1885. See, 


also, Gilbert White, Vatural History of Selborne. 
2 J. G. Frazer, Encyc. Brit. xxiii. 471. 
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about the tepee, to guard the faithful clansman who has kept the 
vows of respect for the spirit of the totem and total abstinence from 
its body. Tylor! has shown that at least among the Haidas and the 
Tlingit of the Pacific coast totemism is chiefly social, having to do 
only with hospitality and the prohibition of marriage between mem- 
bers of the same clan, and does not imply the hypothesis of the 
totem as an ancestor, but rather alludes to the totemic species as 
having been so closely associated with the real human ancestor that 
ever afterwards it should be just as closely associated with his 
descendants. So according to Tylor the theory of Lang, Frazer, 
and others that the totems represent the gods themselves therein 
incarnated is erroneous. 

All of the fascinating fiction in which the characters are animals 
cleverly endowed by the story-teller with human attributes must 
also be left aside. Regarding the various familiar theories for the 
origin of these tales, we may believe that they are derived as a com- 
mon heritage from our cave-dwelling and perhaps arboreal ancestors; 
that they were first expressed as literature of which we have record, 
in the Aryan Veda, then handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, modified ever and anon in adaptation to new environment and 
often taking short cuts from one race to another through borrow- 
ing. On the other hand, we may accept the independent origin 
of the stories in widely separated regions and that the striking 
resemblances one to another are the natural results of the common 
inventiveness of the human mind. Indeed, it is an easy and sensible 
conclusion to these much discussed doctrines to accept both the- 
ories as not necessarily antagonistic and as working together in the 
development of folk-lore. At the base of any of these hypotheses 
there is a common human ancestry and an evolution of the myths 
concomitantly with that of the mind and body of man. 

We must remember that the origin of myth was in the pliocene, 
when the ancestors of the races of apes and of the races of men 
were one and the same race. Individuals then had common needs, 
common hunger, and the consequent thirst for blood. When in the 
struggle for existence they held one another throat by throat, it was 
possible to read each other’s simple thoughts. So these ape-men 
instinctively realized their intimate relationship not only with one 
another but with the animals and plants and other elements of 
nature surrounding them. It was the easiest explanation of any 
manifestation of force in whatever form it appeared to project their 
own impulses and powers into that form. 

Then when all men were animals, and all animals were climbing 
through forests, or roaming over plains, their mental pictures were 

1 Journ. of the Anthropological Inst. Aug.-Nov. 1898. 
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mainly concrete. In outwitting his foes, instead of throttling them 
the diverging elementary man began to make plans of strategy. 
From the concrete face to face expression of cause he began to pro- 
ject the force concerned farther and farther away, until, many ages 
after the genesis of reason, these forces took form in the gods who 
dwelt beyond the clouds, and the myths of cosmogony and transfor- 
mation arose. Then love was born and faith and hope. Figments 
of the imagination gave birth to legends, and these grew into myths, 
which were told to the children in the starlight. Ideals were con- 
ceived worthy the ages of intense effort required for their later 
attainment. Civilization had begun and the first men with their 
first notions had faded away into the unremembered and undreamed 
of past. 
Charles L. Edwards. 
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IN MEMORIAM: WALTER JAMES HOFFMAN. 


By the death of Dr. W. J. Hoffman, which occurred at Reading, 
Pa., November 8, 1899, folk-lore in America lost an able and schol- 
arly investigator. He was born May 30, 1846, at Weidasville, Pa. 
Studying medicine with his father, the late Dr. W. F. Hoffman, of 
Reading, he followed in his footsteps as a physician. After graduat- 
ing (in 1866) from Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, he devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession in Reading. At the out- 
break of the Franco-Prussian war he was commissioned surgeon in 
the Seventh Army Corps, and at the close was decorated by the 
Emperor for distinguished services. In 1871, upon his return to 
_America, Dr. Hoffman was appointed acting assistant surgeon in 
the U. S. Army, and naturalist to the expedition for the exploration 
of Arizona, Nevada, etc. From August, 1872, till the spring of 1873, 
he was post surgeon at Grand River Agency (N. Dak.). After a 
short service with General Custer and Colonel Stanley he returned 
to Reading in November, 1873, and resumed the practice of medi- 
cine, which he kept up for four years. Late in 1877 he was given 
charge of the ethnological and mineralogical collections of the 
U. S. Geological Survey; and in 1879, when the Bureau of Eth- 
nology was created, he was made assistant ethnologist, which posi- 
tion he held for many years, a goodly portion of his time being 
devoted to field-work among the Mandans, Hidatsa, and Arikara, 
in 1881; the tribes of California and Nevada, 1882; the Algonkian 
Indians of Michigan, 1883; the Indian tribes of Vancouver Island, 
Washington, Oregon, California, and Nevada, 1884; the Ojibwa of 
Minnesota, 1887-1890 ; the Menomoni of Wisconsin and Ojibwa of 
Minnesota, 1890-1891. Dr. Hoffman's special studies were largely 
concerned with sign language, pictography, secret societies, primitive 
ritual and primitive art, in all of which subjects he contributed 
notable papers to governmental and other scientific publications. 
Since his retirement (1895) from the Bureau of Ethnology Dr. Hoff- 
man served as United States consul at Mannheim, Germany, which 
position he held at his death. The cause of death is stated to be 
lung disease. 

A list of Dr. Hoffman’s principal publications having to do with 
folk-lore subjects, with appreciations of some of them, follows: — 


1. Notes on the Migrations of the Dakotas. Proc. Amer. Philol. 
Assoc., 1877, pp. 15-17. 

z. Comparison of Eskimo Pictographs with those of other Amer- 
ican Aborigines. Zvans. Anthrop. Soc. of Washington, vol. 
ii. (1883) pp. 128-146. 


22. 
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. Ein Beitrag zu dem Studium der Bilderschrift. Das Ausland 


(Stuttgart u. Miinchen), 1883, pp. 646-651, 666-669. 


. Selish Myths. Bull, Essex Inst. (Salem, Mass.), vol. xv. (1884) 


pp. 23-40. 


. Bird Names of the Selish, Pa Uta, and Shoshoni Indians. Ask 


(Boston), vol. iL (1885) pp. 7-10. 


. Pictography and Shamanistic Rites of the Ojibwa. Amer. 


Anthrop., vol. 1. (1888) pp. 209-229. 


. Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans. I. Journ. Amer. Folk- 


Lore, vol. 1. (1888) pp. 125-135. 


. Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans. II. Jdzd., vol. ii. 


(1889) pp. 23-35. 

Folk-Lore of the Pennsylvania Germans. III. /dzd@,, pp. tg1- 
202. 

Notes on Ojibwa Folk-Lore. Amer. Anthrop., vol. ii. (1889) 


pp. 215-223. 


. Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the Pennsylvania Ger- 


mans. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. (Phila.), vol. xxvi. (1889) pp. 
187-285. 
Folk-Medicine of the Pennsylvania Germans. /dsd., pp. 329- 


— 353. 
. Remarks on Ojibwa Ball-Play. Amer. Anthrop., vol. iii. (1890) 


Pp. 133-135. 
Mythology of the Menomoni Indians. Jdd@., pp. 243-258. 
Poisoned Arrows. J67d., vol. iv. (1891) pp. 67-71. 


. Shamanistic Practices. Univ. Med. Mag. (Phila.), vol. iii. (1890- 


1891) pp. 73-79. 
Shamanentum bei den Ojibwa und Menomoni. Globus (Brauns- 


chweig), vol. Ixi. (1892) pp. 92-95. 

The Midéwiwin, or “Grand Medicine Society” of the Ojibwa. 
Seventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1891 (Washington, 1892), 
pp. 143-300. Plates ii.—xxiil, Figs. 1-39. 

Notes on Pennsylvania German Folk-Medicine. Sczence (N. Y.), 
vol. xxi. (1893) p. 355. 


. The Beginnings of Writing. N. Y., 1895. 
. The Menomoni Indians. Fourteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol., 


1892-1893 (Washington, 1896), pp. 1-328. With plates 
1—xXxxvll. Figs. 1-55. 

The Graphic Art of the Eskimos. Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1895 
(Washington, 1897), pp. 739-968. With 82 plates and 154 
figures in text. 


Dr. Hoffman’s German ancestry and residence in Pennsylvania 
make his studies (Nos, 7-9, II, 12, 19) of the speech, folk-lore, and 
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folk-medicine of the Pennsylvania Germans of particular interest 
and value. His “Comparison of Eskimo Pictographs with those of 
other American Aborigines” (No. 2), together with the much more 
elaborate and extended “ Graphic Art of the Eskimo” (No. 22), are 
scientific studies of the highest importance, the last being a perfect 
mine of information about and reproduction of aboriginal graphic 
art. The author’s studies of the folk-lore and shamanism of the 
Ojibwa (Nos. 6, 10, 13) naturally led to the publication of his com- 
prehensive and authoritative account of the “Grand Medicine So- 
ciety” of the Ojibwa (No. 18), perhaps his magnum opus, a work of 
great research and acumen. A valuable study of the mythology of 
the Menomonis (No. 14), another Algonkian tribe, was followed 
by the remarkably complete and connected account of these Indians 
appearing in the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, — the chief part is devoted to folk-lore and mythology. The 
“ Beginnings of Writing,” published in 1895, is an excellent study of 
the development of pictography and the graphic art, chiefly among 
the aborigines of America. 

Besides the works noted above, Dr. Hoffman was also the author 
of several papers on aboriginal linguistics, archeology, etc. He was 
an active or an honorary member of many learned societies in 


America and in Europe. 
Alex. F. Chamberlain. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


Tue Eleventh Annual Meeting was held in rooms of Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., on Thursday and Friday, December 28 
and 29, at the same time with other affiliated societies, namely, the 
American Society of Naturalists, the Association of American Ana- 
tomists, the American Physiological Society, the American Psycho- 
logical Association, the Society for Plant Morphology and Physio- 
logy, Section H, Anthropology, of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

The Society met for business on Thursday, at 11 A. M., the Presi- 
dent, Prof. Charles L. Edwards, in the chair. The Permanent Sec- 
retary presented the Annual Report of the Council, which was 
adopted. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


At the conclusion of the twelfth year of the organization of the 
American Folk-Lore Society, the usual duty devolves upon the 
Council, to point out the inadequacy of the means of recording 
primitive tradition as compared with the magnitude of the oppor- 
tunity now rapidly vanishing. The number of qualified workers in 
this field is all too few, while every year has brought the loss of some 
eminent collector or investigator, whose place remains unfilled. On 
this occasion we have to lament the absence of one of those who 
have been most prominently identified with the Society from its 
origin, the honored Daniel Garrison Brinton. The advance of an- 
thropological research, and its rapid extension in the universities, 
will indeed supply a number of qualified and enthusiastic young stu- 
dents ; but a few brief years will end the chance which still exists, 
to observe aboriginal life in its survivals, and to obtain new material 
for solving the most important facts of mental history, problems 
which are difficult only on account of the lack of adequate informa- 
tion, and which in the absence of such record will forever remain 
the uncertainties of philosophical conjecture. 

Even in the closing years of the century, a rich gleaning remains 
for the collector; but the value of such gathering depends upon its 
accomplishment by capable and trained workers, possessed of lin- 
guistic knowledge. On the other hand, the remnants of the Indian 
tribes have now arrived at the point where contributions to ethno- 
graphy may be expected from educated members of those tribes. 
The Council would suggest, that in view of the importance to local 
history of proper acquaintance with the races that our forefathers 
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found on the continent, it is not too much to ask that, in view of the 
deficiency of means of enlightenment, the legislatures of the States 

in which remnants of the aboriginal population still exist, should 
_ make special appropriations for examination into the languages, his- 
tory, place-names, ethnology, art, and folk-lore of these interesting 
peoples. If such sums were expended under the supervision of the 
universities, and in accordance with sound anthropological theory, it 
is not to be doubted that the results would not only be adequate to 
justify the expenditure, but would give occasion for gratitude on the 
part of future citizens of these States, who must of necessity find no 
small part of their romance and historical interest in memories of 
the various aboriginal stocks now fast disappearing. The Eastern 
States would be thankful for the opportunity still open to California, 
Oregon, and Colorado; but even as regards eastern tribes, there is 
still the possibility of enlarging knowledge from the descendants of 
the original population, now far removed from their old homes. It 
cannot be too forcibly impressed on the people of the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada, that small sums of money properly 
applied may bring results which posterity will consider inestimable. 
If young students can be shown that at least a temporary support 
can be provided for investigators, competent persons can be found 
who will pursue such researches in the true spirit of scientific self- 
sacrifice. 

With regard to the negroes of the Southern States, the Council 
earnestly urge that immediate means be provided to make a proper 
collection and study of negro music, which, to the reproach of musi- 
cal science in the United States, is perishing without proper record 
or study. 

During the year 1899, the Society has added to the number of its 
memoirs a seventh volume, namely, ‘“ Animal and Plant Lore,” by 
Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, being a sequel to the collection of “ Current 
Superstitions,’ already made by Mrs. Bergen, and published as the 
fourth volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society. 

To accomplish the important duties, which in regard to collection 
as well as publication ought to devolve on a folk-lore scciety in 
America, the means at the disposal of the Society are altogether 
insufficient. The total membership does not exceed four hundred, 
while during the current year the number of withdrawals has ex- 
ceeded that of additions, There seems to be no way in which the 
comprehension of the importance of the task can be brought home 
to the American people, save by the formation of local societies. It 
is therefore recommended that some sort of organization be effected 
in each State, with a view of completing local record. 

The Council continued the Committee, appointed at the previous 
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Annual Meeting, for the Collection and Study of Folk-Lore and 
Folk-music, namely, Dr. Franz Boas, Prof. C. L. Edwards, Miss 
Alice C. Fletcher, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel. 


The following is the substance of the Treasurer’s Report :— 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last Report . ew www $207.78 
Subscriptions to Publication Fund ; » 290.00 
Sales through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Oo ournal ‘and Memoirs). 338.74 
Sales through the Secretary : ‘ ‘ ; 6.00 
Annual dues. ‘ : ‘ : : ‘ : ‘ » 957.00 
$2799-49 
DISBURSEMENTS, 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing Journal of American 

Folk-Lore, five numbers (Nos. 42-46) . : . $1252.38 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., for manufacturing vol. vii. of Memoirs 451.66 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., volumes supplied to paar ; : 6.00 


W. W. Newell, Secretary, salary of clerk . : ; » £50.00 
W. W. Newell, Secretary, postage and printing . ; ‘ : 42.50 
G. A. McLeod, Treasurer of Cincinnati Branch . 3 ~ 4 12.50 
M. A. Fernald, Treasurer of Cincinnati Branch . : : : 16.00 
M. Chamberlain, Treasurer.of Boston Branch . 30.00 
F. Boas, postage and printing, expenses of Tenth Annual Meet- 

ing . . , . : 23.80 


Stamped envelopes, and other expenses of Treasurer , : 17.95 


$2002.79 
Balance to new account. : ; ; : ° : - 796.70 


$2799.49 


Note. The payments to local Treasurers are in accordance with a rule adopted 
by the Council, allowing to local Branches for necessary expenses a rebate of 
twenty-five cents on each membership fee. 


In the course of the meeting, the Permanent Secretary announced 
that he had received no independent nominations as provided for 
by the rules. The nominations of the Council were therefore an- 
nounced : — 

PRESIDENT, Dr. Franz Boas, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York, N. Y. 

First Vick-PRESIDENT, Dr. Frank Russell, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Mr. Stansbury Hagar, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

COUNCILLORS (to serve three years), Dr. Robert Bell, Director of 
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Geological Survey, Ottawa, Can.; Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Fellow 
of Harvard University, Washington, D. C.; Mr. Gardner P. Stick- 
ney, Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. G. J. Engelmann, Boston, Mass. ; Prof. 
Frederick Starr, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

The Permanent Secretary and Treasurer hold over. 

The Permanent Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the 
officers as nominated. 

The business being concluded, the Society listened to an Address 
of the President, Prof. C. L. Edwards, concerning “ Animal Myths 
and their Origin.” | 

Other papers on the programme for Thursday were read by title. ° 

Onondaga tale of the Pleiades, Dk. W. M. BEAucHAmp, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y. 

The Cherokee River Cult, JamMEs Mooney, Washington, D. C. 

Early American Ballads, Mr. W. W. NEWELL, Cambridge, Mass. 

In the afternoon, the affiliated societies held a joint discussion, the 
subject being “ The Position that Universities should take in regard 
to Investigation.” 

At seven o'clock the Annual Dinner of the societies was held at 
the New Haven House. 

On Friday, December 29, the Society held a Joint Meeting with 
Section H, Anthropology, of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Papers were read as follows :— 

The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children, Witt1am S. Monroe. 

Fly-Leaf Rhymes and Decorations, Mrs. Fanny D. BERGEN, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

American Sun-Myths, Franz Boas, New York, N. Y. 

Star-Lore of the Micmacs, Mr. STANspuRY HaGar, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

An Arapaho Creation Myth, Mr. A. L. KrorsBer, New York, 
N. Y. | 

Negro Song, illustrated by phonographic cylinders, Miss ALICE 
M. Bacon, Hampton, Va. 

Taboos of Tale-Telling, ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN, Worcester, 
Mass. 

The Devil's Grandmother, Mrs. ISABEL C. CHAMBERLAIN, Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

The Society adjourned, the Permanent Secretary having received 
authority to arrange the time and place of the next Annual Meet- 


ing. 
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NORTH AMERICA, 


ALGONKIAN. Cree. Dr. Frank Russell’s “ Explorations in the Far 
North,” published by the Iowa University (Iowa City, 1898, ix+ 290 
pp. 8vo), the record of explorations carried out during the years 
1892-94 in the Arctic region of northwestern Canada, contains 
much of interest to the folk-lorist and the ethnologist. Among other — 
things a chapter on the mythology of the Wood Crees. ~ 

Onomatology. In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. 
pp. 586, 587) for July, Mr. W. R. Gerard criticises some of the 
statements of Mr. Tooker, in the January number of the same peri- 
odical, concerning the etymology of poguosin and its cognates and 
derivatives. 

Cappoan. In the “American Anthropologist ”’ (vol. i. N. S. pp. 
592-594) for July, F. F. Hilder publishes from the MS. of a Fran- 
ciscan friar, dating civca 1781, a myth of “the Tasinais or Texas 
Indians,” concerning the origin of their supreme being, Cadadt-Ayo. 
The legend is one of the hero-child variety, and some of the incidents 
recall the Bloodclots Boy myth of the Sioux and Blackfeet, others 
the birth of Manabozho. The Caddaja, or “ Devil,” also figures 
prominently in the story. 

Esximo. In a paper on “ Southern Visits of the Eskimo,” which 
appears in the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxi. pp. 201-203) for 
July-August, 1899, Rev. W. M. Beauchamp finds “a suggestive re- 
semblance to northern articles in the modern wampum belts of the 
Iroquois.” Other evidences of Eskimo-Iroquois contact are “the 
broad wooden spoons still found in Iroquois houses,” and certain 
stone implements. 

Haipa. In the “Journ. Anthr. Inst.” (vol. i. N. S.), of London, 
Dr. E. B. Tylor publishes three brief articles, ‘‘On the Totem-Post, 
from the Haida Village of Masset, Queen Charlotte Islands, now 
erected in the grounds of Fox Warren, near Weybridge ”’ (pp. 133- 
135), “On two British Columbian House-Posts with Totemic Car- 
vings, in the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford” (p. 136), and ‘‘ Remarks 
on Totemism, with especial reference to some modern theories re- 
specting it” (pp. 138-149). The articles are illustrated by two 
plates. The first totem-pole discussed represents the “totemic 
myth ” of an individual of the Bear clan, Raven tribe — the promi- 
nent figure in the others is that of the killer whale. In the third 
article, Dr. Tylor discusses the totemic theories of MacLennan, 
Frazer, Robertson Smith, Jevons, Wilken, etc. He objects to clas- 
sifying all theromorphic gods as totems, holding to the essential 
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independence of totems and gods as shown by the instances of Yed/ 
and Kanuk in Haida mythology. Nor are all the gods and divine 
animals of sacrifice totems. Dr. Tylor favors Wilken’s connection of 
totemism with the ancestral cult, in favor of which view he cites data 
from Melanesia and Australia.—In the “ American Antiquarian” 
(vol. xxi. pp. 309-314) for September—October, 1899, Ellen R. C. 
Webber writes of “An old Kwanthum Village — its People and its 
Fall.” Concerning a mound on the north bank of the Frazer River, 
about 25 miles from its mouth, an old Indian tells the story em- 
bodied in the article. Their enemies, the Haidas, and the small-pox 
(“the breath of a fearful dragon”), were the cause of the extermina- 
tion of the inhabitants of the ancient village now represented only 
by the mound. 

PuesLos. Dr. F. C. Spencer's “ Education of the Pueblo Child: 
A Study in Arrested Development” (N. Y., 1899, pp. 97), which 
forms vol. vii. No. 1 of the ‘“ Columbia University Contributions to 
Philosophy, Psychology, and Education,” is one of the few recent 
valuable essays in pedagogical anthropology. It is based largely on 
personal investigation, and the four chapters treat of the following 
topics respectively : Geography and History of the Land of the 
Pueblos, Social and Industrial Life of the Pueblos, Institutional and 
Religious Life of the Pueblos, Education of the Pueblo Child. A 
bibliography for each chapter terminates the essay. Dr. Spencer 
considers that the Pueblos “represent a true type of arrested devel- 
opment,” and that the civilization they have produced is the natural 
and necessary result of their environmental conditions, which have 
been: (1.) An arid climate, a fertile soil,-and a scarcity of food 
plants and animals, which forced them to turn to the soil for liveli- 
hood ; (2.) A human environment of savages whose continued at- 
tacks led them to segregate and construct fortress dwellings to pro- 
tect themselves when their agricultural life had more or less unfitted 
them to cope successfully in battle with their savage foes ; (3.) A 
sedentary agricultural and village life necessitated codperation, a 
long train of social relations, and more systematic organization. In 
so far as education is concerned, it is held that “the methods em- 
ployed by the Pueblos are exactly suited to perpetuate a static con- 
dition,”’ the apprentice method obtaining “in both their industrial 
and religious instruction, and being reinforced by their superstitious 
beliefs to such an extent that variation is practically impossible.” 
Trained to follow in the footsteps of their ancestors, the Pueblo 
children never leave the beaten path. The power of the priesthood 
and their manipulation of rite and ceremony are emphasized. Dr. 
Spencer’s essay is of a great interest to the folk-lorist, and it is to 
be hoped that he will some time give us a more elaborate study of 
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the question involved in the statement on page 71: “ The transfer 
of all this lore and power from the ancient wiseacres of the tribe to 
the keeping of the priest societies must have been a very gradual 
process, which was made possible only by the close community life 
adopted by the people, but the transfer was completed centuries ago, 
and since that time the priesthood has been in control.’’ — To the 
“ American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 251-276) for April, 
1899, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes contributes an illustrated article on 
“The Winter Solstice Altars at Hano Pueblo.” The people in 
question are immigrants (among the most recent arrivals in Tusa- 
yan), who “ have not yet, as the others, lost their language, nor been 
merged into the Hopi people, but still preserve intact many of their 
ancient customs.” The object of the Hano 7@Azaé rites or Winter 
Solstice ceremony seems to be, like that of the Soyaluf#a of the 
Hopis, ‘‘to draw back the sun in its southern declination, and to 
fertilize the corn and other seeds and increase all worldly posses- 
sions.” Dr. Fewkes also informs us that “the 72#Atas at Hano 
differs more widely from the Winter Solstice ceremony at Walpi, a 
gunshot away, than the Walpi observance differs from that at 
Oraibi, twenty miles distant.” In the course of the article the 
author gives a list of the Tewa names for months current at Hano 
(p. 261), also the names (pp. 255-256) of the 136 individuals (men, 
women, children) belonging to Hano Pueblo. We learn, besides, 
that at Hano almost every one has a Hopi and a Tewa name. 
—In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 523-544) for 
July, 1899, Dr. J. Walter Fewkes discusses “The Aldsaka Cult of 
the Hopi Indians.” The Aldsakas, as their name reveals to us, are 
‘‘horned beings ’”’ whose worship still survives in Hopi ritual. The 
Aldsaka cult is “a highly modified form of animal totemism,” the 
Aldsaka really representing the mountain-sheep. The purpose of 
the cult-rites seems to be “to cause seeds, especially corn, to germi- 
nate and grow, and to bring rain to water the farms.” Dr. Fewkes’s 
article is illustrated, and much interesting information concerning 
the sun-symbolism of the Hopi Indians is given. — To the July— 
August number of the “ American Antiquarian ” (vol. xxi. pp. 209- 
232) Rev. S. D. Peet contributes an interesting illustrated article on 
“ Agriculture among the Pueblos and Cliff-Dwellers.” The author 
believes that the key to the culture of these peoples lies in the fact 
that they were agriculturalists, improved by long-continued sedentary 
life. — In the March-April number of the same journal (pp. 99-123) 
Dr. Peet has another illustrated article on “Relics of the Cliff- 
Dwellers.” He emphasizes the “uniqueness ” of the stone relics in 
question, their pottery and other implements. — The November—De- 
cember number also contains (pp. 349-368) an illustrated article by 
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Dr. Peet on “ The Cliff-Dwellers and the Wild Tribes,” The author 
concludes that “at the very outset of their history a very great 
difference between the location and social condition of the wild 
tribes and the Pueblos existed, and still exists.” The peaceable 
character, industry, and high regard for women which now mark the 
Pueblos distinguished them from the beginning. In their art (bas- 
ketry, pottery, etc.), architecture (houses, tents, etc.), their dress and 
‘their physical appearance, the Cliff-Dwellers and the Pueblos differ 
from the wild tribes, and with the former distinct advance and pro- 
gress can be shown to have occurred. 

SALISHAN. Bella Coola. As vol. ii., Anthropology I, of the “ Me- 
moirs of the American Museum of Natural History (N. Y. 1898, pp. 
25-177, plates vii.—xii.), Dr. Franz Boas publishes “The Mythology of 
the Bella Coola Indians,” — the treatise forming part: of the series 
of memoirs whose publication is made possible by the Jesup Fund. 
The Bella Coola, or Bilqila, are a mixed people of Salishan stock, 
and their mythology is here characteristically summarized by Dr. 
Boas. The five worlds, the supreme deity, the solar, lunar, and 
other divinities of lesser sort, the thunder-bird, family traditions, 
crests, and ceremonial masks are all considered, and the philological 
and psychological acumen of the author appears to advantage in his 
attempts at interpretation. — In the “ American Antiquarian ”’ (vol. 
xxi. pp. 146-149) for May-June, 1899, Mr. C. H. Tout reviews 
briefly Dr. Boas’s volume on the mythology of the Bella Coolas, 
and prints under the title “Tradition of Aijultala—a Legend of 
the Bella Coola Indians,” a fuller and longer version of the myth of 
Se’lia, in which the number four plays an important réle. The 
Kwakiutl element in the proper names of this and other myths 
points to the source of the borrowing that has taken place. 

Uto-AzTEcan. Mexican. With a commentary by Dr. E. T. 
Hamy, there has recently been published the ‘ Codex Borboni- 
cus. Manuscrit mexicain de la Bibliothéque du Palais-Bourbon ” 
(Paris, 1899), — the production of this valuable addition to the work- 
ing-materials of the Americanist being due to the munificence of 
the Duc de Loubat and the Mexican government. This divinatory 
and sacerdotal record as now printed can hardly be told from the 
original. The sona/amat/ or horoscopic book of the Codex resembles 
a good deal the MS. of Boturini'—In the “Verh. d. Berl. Ges. f. 
Anthr.” for 1898 (pp. 164-177), Dr. E. Seler discusses “ Das Tona- 
lamatl der alten Mexikaner,” and in “Globus” (vol. Ixxiv. pp. 297, 
315) the “ Codex Borgia.’’ — To the generosity of the Duc de Loubat 
is due also a new edition, with an introduction by Dr. E. T. Hamy, 
of the “Codex Telleriano-Remensis,” imperfect reproductions of 
which had already appeared in the works of Kingsborough and de 
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Rosny. This Codex, resembling (but less perfect than) the “ Codex 
Vaticanus,” contains a ritual calendar, a tonalamatl or astrological 
part, and a historical section treating of the events in the Mexican 
empire during the period 1197-1561 A. D. The MS. itself seems to 
be a copy of the native paintings dating (to judge by the paper and 
other evidences) from about 1562. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mayan. In the “Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir 
Anthropologie” (Jahrgang, 1898, pp. 346-383), Dr. E. Seler dis- 
cusses “Die Venusperiode in den Bildschriften der Codex Borgia- 
Gruppe.” — Part x. (“ Archzology,” text 31-38 pp., plates 74-93) 
of the “ Biologia Centrali-Americana,” by A. P. Maudslay, published 
in London in the month of January, 1899, is devoted to the consid- 
eration of the Temple of the Cross, the Temples of the Sun and the 
Foliated Cross, Previous numbers dealt with other Palenque re- 
mains and with the sculptures at Copan. The plates and drawings 
are most welcome to the archzologist and enable comparisons to be 
made between the two series of hieroglyphic and architectural 
remains. Satisfactory interpretation of the inscriptions is, however, 
very far from achievement.—In the “American Anthropologist ” 
(vol. i. N.S. pp. §52-561) for July, 1899, Prof. Cyrus Thomas discusses 
“ Maudslay’s Archzological Work in Central America,” or rather 
that portion of it relating to Copan. It is interesting to learn that 
“at neither Copan nor Palenque are there any indications of war or 
military achievements,” the cities being evidently “ sacred centres.” 
It appears, also, that we must “give a still higher estimate of the 
culture of the Mayas than heretofore.” — In the “ Zeitschrift fiir 
Ethnologie ” (vol. xxx. p. 377) Dr. E. Seler has an illustrated article 
on “ Quetzalcoatl-Kukulkan in Yucatan.” The author holds, and 
supports his thesis with great skill, that Kukulkan represents the 
influence of Mexico in the Maya country, that he is, in fact, neither 
more nor less than the Mexican Quetzalcoatl transplanted into Yu- 
catan. Dr. Seler detects much evidence of Mexican influence in the 
architecture and sculptures of Chichenitza and Mayapan. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. AS areprint from the “ Afiales de la Universidad 
de Chile,” Dr. Rodolfo Lenz publishes “ Critica de la Lengua Auca 
del Sefior Raoul de la Grasserie” (Santiago, 1898, pp. 21, 8vo), the 
same article appearing as “ Kritik der Lengua Auca des Herrn 
Dr. jur. Raoul de la Grasserie,” reprinted from the “Verh. des 
Deutschen wissensch. Vereins in Santiago, Bd. IV.” (Valparaiso, 
1898, pp. 53, 8vo). These articles are a scathing criticism of the 
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Auca linguistic labors of the distinguished French philologist. — To 
the “ Afiales,” Tomas Guevara is contributing a series of articles 
on the “ Historia de la Civilizacion de Araucan{a,” which are of 
considerable value and interest. The articles which have already 
appeared (from November 1898 to June 1899) occupy vol. ci. (1898) 
pp. 615-653, 865-908 ; vol. cil.—ciii. (1899), pp. 279-317, 499-560, 
691-698, 753-782, 1025-1040, and treat of geography, — a long list 
of place-names, with their signification, is given at pp. 875-908, be- 
sides many native names of trees (pp. 868-872), — archzology and 
physical anthropology (pp. 279-317), language and literature (pp. 
499-543), ethnology (pp. 544-560), political and social organization 
(pp. 691-698, 753-782), mythology and religion (pp. 1025-1040). 
An excellent map of the Araucanian region and many engravings 
accompany the essay. Besides the list of geographical names, there 
are given a sketch of Araucanian phonology and morphology, based 
on missionary data, with some references to Dr. Lenz’s studies, 
from which the author also transcribes (p. 517) a Pehuenche story ; 
several specimens of Araucanian in prose and verse, with trans- 
lations (pp. 522-536) ; a list of words of Araucanian origin in more or 
less use among the population of Spanish stock (pp. 538-543), — in 
this respect the Araucanian is in northern Chile a more important 
element in Castilian speech than the Quechua; a list of relationship- 
terms, male and female (pp. 771-775), forms of address, etc. The 
Araucanians, besides erotic poetry, war-songs, satires, funeral songs 
and verse of the common sort, possess innumerable brief ballads of 
a historical nature, inspired by the lives of famous caciques, like 
Lorenzo Colipi, Mariluan, Mafiil and Quilipan, Namincura, etc. 
Following is the translation of one of these ballads telling how a 
cacique made war on Colipi, boasting that he would marry his favor- 
ite wife : — | 


1. I am going to kill Colip}, you said, to take away from him his property, and his 
best wife. 
2. Why do you sleep all the time? 
You were going to marry the wife of Colipi. 
3. The sun is high. 
Why do you not wake? 
4. Your red hair is scattered on the ground. 
5. The couch of the woman is very soft. 
Why do you not wake? 


The irony at the expense of the chief, who fell in battle, is very 
noticeable here. Among the chief figures in the mythology of the 
Araucanians, according to the old chroniclers, are Pil/an (the god of 
thunder) and his malign imps the Auecuvus ; a maleficent deity 
called Epunamun, a sort of goblin, apparently ; Cherruve, a deity of 
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fire, originator of the comets and of meteors; Meulen, a personifi- 
cation of the whirlwind ; Anschimallen, wife of the sun, an amiable 
and protecting deity, — a deification of the moon. The sun himself 
seems not to be worshipped by these Indians. <Anchimallen, it is 
believed, still appears to travellers in the form of an evasive llama. 
Besides, there is quite a modern deity, Ngune mapun, ‘lord of the 
earth,” a sort of Fortunatus for invisibility, and probably a making 
over of missionary ideas about God. Other creatures of a mytho- 
logical nature are Huttranalhue, a protective deity of flocks and 
herds ; Perimontum, a sort of surrogate deity, who appears in the vil- 
lages to announce great events ; A/Aue, a goblin-phantasm ; Am, the 
ghosts of the dead ; Col/co/o, a subterranean lizard, whose germ is 
found in bad or very small hen’s eggs, or “‘cock’s eggs” as they are 
called ; Nguruvilu, a cat-like monster of the deep waters; 7relque- 
hkuecuve, a cuttlefish, whose arms have claws—the word means 
“skin of the Huecuvu;” Huaillepen, a water-monster with the head of 
a calf and the body of a sheep; Chonchof, a human-head monster, 
that uses its ears to fly by night. Indeed, these Indians’ imagina- 
tion is very fertile in goblins, sprites, and monsters of all sorts, and 
their beast-mythology is very extensive. The oldest caste of priests 
among the Araucanians seem to' have been the huecuvuyes, evi- 
dently connected with the belief in huecuvu. It was these whose 
opinion decided war, peace, etc. They seem also to have led a soli- 
tary or hermit life. 

BraziL. Under the title “Nei dentorni della sorgente dello 
Schingi: Paesaggi e popoli del Brasile centrale,’’ Dr. Herrmann 
Meyer publishes in the “ Arch. per |’ Antrop. e la Etnol.” (vol. xxix. 
pp. 41-53) a brief account of the region about the source of the 
Xingw in Central Brazil and the people inhabiting it. The author 
notes the great diversity of peoples and languages in the region in 
question, and the way in which they have adapted themselves to 
local environment ; also the generally pacific relations which seem 
to exist between the tribes. It is interesting to learn that with the 
Indians on the Xingt “ hunting is considered neither more nor less 
than a sport, for, by reason of their very defective weapons, these 
savages cannot count upon a constant and certain booty, sufficient 
to keep them in food.” Not so, however, with fishing, for they all 
were supplied with instruments. Nevertheless, the mandioca root 
forms the staple of their subsistence. In one of the villages of the 
Kamayura Dr. Meyer met an Akuku-Yamarikuma man, who had 
travelled five days away from his home after urucu, the well-known 
body-dye. Noteworthy, also, are the friendly flute-concerts given in 
honor of strangers and other visitors, and the inter-tribal festivals, 
songs, dances, etc. The art of these people bears unmistakable evi- 
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dence of local environmental influence, — aquatic animals, not beau- 
tiful flowers, or noble trees, are the chief mozsf. 

CaTUQUINARU. In the “ Archivio per I’ Antropologia e la Etno- 
logia”’ (vol. xxvili. pp. 381-386) Dr. Giglioli gives an account (after 
that of G. E. Church in the London “ Geographical Journal,” for 
1898) of the remarkable primitive telephone discovered by Dr. Bach 
among the Catuquinard, a nomadic Indian tribe of the northeast 
frontier of Bolivia and Peru. These Indians are the Katukina of 
Ehrenreich and the Catoquina of Brinton. The cambarysu, as this 
instrument is called, is of a very ingenious construction, the details 
of which must be read in the two articles referred to. It is said 
that every house among these Indians possesses one of the instru- 
ments, by the beating of which, in various ways, signals are given, 
and that the sound is transferred subterraneously for more than a 
mile. This remarkable invention certainly deserves the most 
thorough investigation. Dr. Giglioli gives a plan of its construction. 

GuaRANo. In the Parisian “ Journal d’Hygiéne”’ (vol. xxiii. pp. 
505-508), M. H. Chastrey writes of “ L’hygiéne et la médecine chez 
les Indiens Guaranos.”’ 

PaTaGoniA. Domenico Melanesio’s “ La Patagonia. Lingua, in- 
dustria, costumi e religioni del Patagonia” (Buenos Aires, 1898, 8vo) . 
is another evidence of the activity of Italian ethnographers and 
writers in the meridional countries of South America. 

Peru. In the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxi. pp. 271-277) 
for Sept.—Oct., 1899, Mr. A. F. Berlin writes briefly of ‘‘ Terra-cotta 
Antiquities from the Land of the Incas,” describing certain speci- 
mens in the collection of the late Dr. T. W. Detwiller, of Bethlehem, 
Pa, The pottery of Peru representing human and animal forms is 
of great interest. The author notes the occurrence of the swastika 
on one of the clay stamps. 


GENERAL. 


ANTHROPOPHAGY. In the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnogra- 
phie” (vol. xii, 1899, pp. 78-110), Theodor Koch publishes a thor- 
oughgoing study on “ Die Anthropophagie der Siidamerikanischen 
Indianer.” After a general discussion of allied customs and the 
belief in the transference of the qualities of an animal or a human 
being to another by the eating of his flesh, or a part of it, the au- 
thor discusses in detail the past and present cannibalism of the 
various tribes of South American Indians, The author distinguishes 
eating one’s enemies and eating one’s own people. The spirit 
of revenge, heightened by the shedding of blood and the hand to 
hand combat, incites to the use of the old-time natural weapons of 
man, his teeth, and lust and revenge are satiated by cannibalism. 
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Later on, however, psychological motives prevail. The savage eats 
his enemy, or some part of him, to gain his prowess, or to assimilate 
to himself his soul or souls. The dead are eaten in order that their 
spirits may not wander about to the disadvantage of the living. The 
psychological motive also is at the basis of the eating of one’s own 
fellow-tribesman or relative, the drinking of their pulverized bones, 
and many other like customs, which, as Mr. Koch points out, are often 
very closely connected with the food-regulations before and after 
birth. Dr. Koch also emphasizes the ceremonial-element in canni- 
balism. The article is a most valuable contribution to the limited 
scientific literature of the subject. 
“~~ Mepicine. In the “ Medical Magazine,” London (vol. viii. N. S. 
pp. 79, 346), G. Sharp treats of “The Civilization and Medicine of 
the less advanced American Indian Races.” ) 
Music. A valuable paper on ‘“ The Harmonic Structure of Indian 
Music,” prepared by the late Prof. J. C. Fillmore for the Boston 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
appears in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. i. N.S. pp. 297-318) 
for April, 1899, having been edited by Miss Alice C. Fletcher. The 
author gives the musical notation of several Navaho, Kwakiutl, Yaqui, 
Tigna, Omaha, Fiji, Dahomey, and Arab songs. Professor Fill- 
more’s general conclusion is of great interest (p. 318): “In short, 
there is only one kind of music in the world, but there are vast dif- 
ferences between the stages of development represented by the sav- 
age and by the modern musician; and there are also ethnological 
differences resulting from the physical and mental peculiarities of 
the races; yet, essentially and fundamentally, music is precisely the 
same phenomenon for the savage as it is for the most advanced 
representative of modern culture.’’ The author’s extended investi- 
gations in primitive music enable him to declare: “I have yet to 
find a single song of our aboriginal peoples which is not as plainly 
diatonic and harmonic as our own.”’ Between these aboriginal musi- 
cal compositions, the children’s play-songs (‘This is the way we 
wash our clothes ”), and the old hymn-tunes (“When I can read my 
title clear ’’), the differences are “merely of an ethnological charac- 
ter, that is, they are differences of style and manner, not differences 
in essential structure.” It is evident, according to Professor Fill- 
more, that “the forms assumed by primitive songs are determined 
(unconsciously to those who make them) by a latent sense of har- 
mony,” and that the “question of the sca/e on which any given song 
is built is a wholly subordinate matter, and really resolves itself into 
the question of what ts the natural harmony implied or embodied in 
the song.”—In “Globus” (Braunschweig), vol. Ixxv. (1899), pp. 
14—16, Dr. Richard Andree writes of “ Alte Trommeln indianischer 
Medizinmanner.” 
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RELIGION. In the “ Monist ” for April, 1899 (vol. ix. pp. 381-415), 
Dr. Paul Carus has an illustrated article on “ Yahveh and Manitou,” 
in which are discussed the resemblances between the Jahveh of the 
ancient Israelites and the “Great Spirit” of the Indians. Mr. 
Mooney’s account of the “‘ Ghost Dance Religion,” in the Report of 
the Bureau of Ethnology for 1892-93, is drawn upon for many inter- 
esting details, 

TECHNOLOGY. Under the title “ Amerindian Arrow Feathering,” 
Prof. O. T. Mason writes in the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. i 
N. S. pp. 583-585) for July, of the various methods of arrow-feather- 
ing in use among the aborigines of America. 

Toxsacco. To the “Rep. U. S. Nat. Mus.” for 1897 (Washing- 
ton, 1899), Mr. Joseph D. McGuire contributes (pp. 351-645) an 
extended and profusely illustrated account of the “ Pipes and Smok- 
ing Customs of the American Aborigines, based on Material in the 
U. S. National Museum.”’ This essay is of value to the student of 
folk-lore, on account of the numerous items of folk-lore and folk- 
custom which it contains passim. According to Mr. McGuire, in 
Europe, Asia, and America, “up to a period probably as recent as 
the first half of the seventeenth century, the employment of smoke 
appears to have been chiefly, if not entirely, due to its supposed 
medicinal properties, added to which the Indians used it in their 
functions of every kind, attaching at times mysterious properties 
to the plants from which the smoke was produced” (p. 623). Its 
supposed power to allay hunger or fatigue added to these alleged 
medicinal properties led the Spanish, French, and English in turn to 
acquire the habit of drinking or smoking tobacco. Smoking “as a 
pastime,” Mr. McGuire thinks, is a creation of the white race, the 
successor of the panacea-idea. Smoking tobacco in pre-Columbian 
times in America seems to have been less widespread than commonly 
supposed, for the leaves of many other plants were employed, then 
as now, for the same purpose. It is only through commerce and 
trade with the Russians, French, and English that the use of tobacco 
has come to prevail among certain North American Indian tribes 
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READINGS. 


ASHANTI FETISHES AND OrACLES. In the “ Bulletin de la Soci¢té Neu- 
chateloise de Geographie,” vol. xi. 1899, E. Perregaux, missionary at Abe- 
tifi in Ashanti-land, under the head of “ Le fétichisme,” gives an instructive 
account of Ashanti belief. The idea of a creative deity, he says, is found 
among all peoples of the Gold Coast, the same name, Onyame, or the Su- 
perior Being, being applied to the heaven. It has been maintained that 
the conception has been borrowed from Europeans ; the writer, on the con- 
trary, thinks that the locutions in which the name is employed show it to 
have an ancient origin. 

“‘The Ashantis recognize the existence of a Superior Being whom they 
adore, but in a vague manner. They commonly consecrate to him the 
trunk of a tree which they have cut down in the forest and transported to 
the inner court of their huts; they call it Onyame dua, tree of God, place 
at its summit a sort of earthen pan in which they pour their offerings, con- 
sisting of palm wine, eggs, feathers of hens, and like objects. Whenever 
they drink palm wine, they pour on the ground some drops before carrying 
it to their lips, and do the same thing when they eat their fufu. If you 
inquire the significance of this action, they answer that they are thanking 
God. They have, for the rest, singular traditions to explain the origin of 
the cult offered to fetishes. 

“‘ At the commencement of the world, in the night of time, Onyame (God) 
was in daily relations with men. He came on the earth, conversed with 
mankind, and all went well; but one day the women, in pounding their 
fufu, used too long pestles and struck God, who in anger retired from the 
world, leaving its management to subaltern divinities. These are spirits 
(fetishes), who dwell everywhere, in waters, woods, rocks, and it is neces- 
to conciliate them, unless one is willing to encounter their displeasure. 
Hence the worship rendered to fetishes. . . . 

“Every native has his personal god, his sumévi, which might also be 
called amulet, talisman, or charm. Anything may serve the purpose, — 
feathers of different birds, pearls, a piece of wood, a stone, a piece of 
leather bought at a high price from a priest of fetishes. And you will see 
him offer to his fetish libations of palm-wine or brandy, palm-oil, maize, 
fowls, or anoint his fetish with the blood of a ram or a sheep. He invokes 
it in all the circumstances of his life, and always expects to see his prayer 
granted. He devotes himself also to rites and customs of all sorts which 
have no connection with the object of his prayer. For example, in order 
to obtain the cure of a beloved personage, or success in any enterprise, 
you will see him, according to his own account, under the influence of the 
fetish, surround his huts with a palisade of twigs, stretch lianas from one 
hut to another, suspend rags to boughs, surround two pieces of wood with 
a bit of cloth and fix them in the ground, crucify birds in earth, rub with 
eggs the door-posts of his house, and accomplish every kind of similar 
ceremonies,” 
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In order to show the confidence entertained in the sum4vi, M. Perregaux 
cites the case of a woman who had destroyed many lives by witchcraft 
through the aid of her fetish, which in consequence was ordered to be 
burned. The woman preferred to keep her sumavi, and abandon to slavery 
her daughter and four little children. 

“ Beside the sumavi there is also the dosoum, the tutelar god of a city or 
family. This is either a river, as the Afram in Okwaou, or the Tano in 
Ashanti, or a rock, as the Buraka, or only a heap of clayey earth whitened 
with chalk, as the Deute. This bosoum is served by a qualified priest, the 
osofo. Recourse is had to him in the serious circumstances of life. When 
everything goes well, when existence follows its usual course, they are con- 
tent with the sum4vi, but in the event of an extraordinary emergency, an 
epidemic, a war, a grave malady, it is to the bosoum that they resort. 
They then address the priest, the osofo, who consults the fetish. Offerings 
are brought to him, which he places before his fetish, then, after ceremonies 
one more absurd than another, intended to attract the attention of the 
fetish, the priest pretends to receive directions which he transmits to his 
solicitors. 

“Let us take a concrete example, and see how things pass when one 
goes to consult the fetish Deute, at Krakye, the most known and most 
powerful on the Gold Coast. 

“This fetish is served by two priests. One lives in public and is well 
known, while the other remains concealed, is known to nobody, and con- 
sidered as the great priest of the fetish. For the rest, all the inhabitants 
of Krakye are affiliated to the fetish and labor to augment his prestige and 
renown, Ifa stranger arrives in the town to consult the fetish, he is made 
to talk, interrogated, information is obtained concerning the object of his 
journey, his family circumstance, all this without display, and these details, 
it is unnecessary to say, are carefully communicated to the priest, who de- 
rives from them all possible profit. In the night, when all the world is 
asleep, he gdes to find his secret companion, relates to him all he knows, 
and prepares with him the séance of the morrow. In fact, it is not possible 
to interrogate the fetish every day; monsieur has his hours of consulation, 
and that but once a week. He inhabits a great cavern, in which, during 
the day, is kept his secret priest, and thither come the people to consult 
him, under the direction of the public priest. 

“The procession arrives with the priest at the head, to the sound of 
tambourines and horns, and places itself at the entrance of the cave, but 
turning the back to it; none dares gaze. I relate this verbally after the 
report of a native. Then in the cavern is heard something like the sound 
of a bell, — wuui-wuui-wuui, — and every one feels as if a pail of cold water 
were poured down his back! ‘Then come salutations, the throng presents 
to the fetish its homages, crying out the most flattering epithets: Nana é, 
nana é (grandfather), ape-ade-ahfi (seer), gpam-boy (stone-uniter), and the 
like. The entry of the cave is closed by a great curtain ; then stands the 
public priest and transmits to the multitude the answers of the fetish. 
The latter, utilizing the details which he has found means to collect during 
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the week, unveils to his astonished listeners their antecedents, their family 
secrets, and gives them thus a high idea of his science. 

“Finally the solicitors bring their offerings, which consist of palm-wine, 
couries, fowls, or sheep ; the fetish fixes a day when he will receive them to 
give his response. Remarkable answers are cited, which denote much 
finesse and judgment. 

“T will also mention Atia-Yaw, the most important fetish of Okwaou. 
He was known and feared for leagues about. Up to the time of the arrival 
of the missionaries, none contested his power, none had the idea of doubt- 
ing his existence and potency. 

“Some affirmed that he was a spirit, others saw in him an animal. 
These last, for a period, were right; it is said that during several succes- 
sive years a gorilla played the part of the fetish. In fact, no one had seen 
him, none had touched him, except the king or the chiefs, to whom at times 
he extended a little hand, hairy and unrecognizable, without revealing 
himself.” 

This divinity also lived in a cage, where he gave responses, after the 
manner of Virgil’s Sibyl. 

‘‘He made, for example, great use of leaves from trees, the different 
properties of which he had recognized. Sometimes he chewed them, and 
contrived to produce with them as much smoke as the most furious 
smoker ; at other times he threw them into a calabash full of water, passed 
and repassed a leaf of white paper on a burning brazier, soaked it in a 
calabash, and drew it forth covered with signs which resembled Chinese or 
Japanese characters, all accompanied with mimicry intended to deceive the 
public. These characters, professing to be printed, were supposed to give 
the answer of the fetish to the questions which had been put to him.” 

The writer shows that the arts of the juggler are employed, that the priest 
is put to death and brought to life again, that poison is used, and that it is 
the habit of the fetish to emerge at night. 

‘“‘ Atia-Yaw, however, did not remain confined in his cavern: he allowed 
himself promenades. Preceded by a forerunner, who announced his ap- 
proach by means of a shrill whistle, and cried, ‘Here is the father!’ he 
traversed the town in every direction, and woe to those who encountered 
him! A stab, a shot, made them comprehend that it is never well to be 
curious. He generally arrived at the fall of night, between six and a half 
and seven in the evening. At such times every one fled into his house and 
put out his fire, for it was supposed that the fetish could not bear fire. At 
other times he took malignant pleasure in chasing the inhabitants out of 
the city to dung-heaps, where they became the victims of the ants con- 
stantly found there. He presented himself under all sorts of forms. 
Sometimes he came furious and made every one tremble; sometimes he 
tranquilly promenaded the streets, even presented himself before the king 
and discussed politics, naturally always through the medium of his priest.” 

M. Perregaux gives an account of the initiation of a candidate to the 
secret society formed by the priests. This rite, according to the account, 
includes transfusion of blood, and is supposed to give the power of giving 
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life to the dead. Priestesses also are found who take part in the dances, 
and appear possessed by the demon. 

M. Perregaux’s account throws light not only on African but also on 
ancient European oracles. 


Yaqui WirtcHcraFt.—In “The Land of Sunshine’ (Los Angeles) for 
July, 1899, in an account of a visit to the Yaqui Indians by V. Granville, 
mention is made of the manner in which a widow, for the sake of the sup- 
port of herself and her children, deliberately becomes a witch by profes- 
sion : — 

“ That witchcraft and idol worship are not yet dead among the Yaquis I 
soon discovered while wandering among the people of the small villages 
along the river. At an-Indian hut I was shown a ‘bruja,’ or witch doll, 
by an unusually intelligent Yaqui woman, the mother of seven children, 
whose husband had been put to death, she averred, on the accusation of 
having the ‘evil eye.’ The doll was ten inches long, made of black cloth 
and stuffed with wool. It was stuck full of the sharp thorns of the maguey 
plant, and it was believed that the enemies of the family suffered excruci- 
ating pain so long as the thorns remained in the doll. The story that the 
mother told me was pathetic. She said, in excellent Spanish: ‘ My hus- 
band was a good man, a miner at the placer diggings on the Rio Aros. He 
was away from home most of the time, and came to see us only two or three 
times a year. I lived at the village with the little ones, so that they could 
go to the padre to learn to read. It cost almost all my husband earned at 
the mines to buy us food and clothes and pay the padre. But there were 
those in the village who were jealous of me and the little ones because we 
had more than they, and the reason was that we drank no tequila, and they, 
our enemies, spent all their money for drink. One day when my husband 
came to see us and brought money, old Pedro and some of the other men 
came and asked him to join them at the cantina, where other miners were 
drinking and spending the money that should have gone to the wives and 
little ones. My Diego refused to go, and the men went out and one of them 
fell down on the ground and declared that he was hurt in his head, and that 
my Diego and I and all the little ones had the evil eye; that we were all as 
the people that they used to burn as witches. .And that night, when Diego 
went to the corral after dark to look after the burros and cow, some men 
seized him and dragged him to the river, where they tied rocks to him and 
threw him into the river todrown. And when I and the little ones tried to 
save him, the men beat us and drove us back to the house. After that 
they made us leave our house in the village and come here, half a mile 
away. And then it was that I made the bruja to protect us, and the people 
are now afraid of us, and each one in the village gives us so much of his 
corn and frijoles not to name the bruja for him; for when it is named for 
any one and the thorns stuck in, the person suffers great pain and soon 
dies. They killed my Diego, and they must support his wife and little ones, 
so I scare them all the time with the witch doll.’ 

“TI wished to purchase the witch doll, but nothing would tempt her to 
part with it, as she said it would bring me bad luck.” 
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The writer observes that at Onovas she saw two Mayo Indians with fair 
hair, red beards, and light blue eyes, resembling Swedes, and found that 
they were descendants from the survivors of a Danish ship wrecked on the 
coast, who had been kept as captives. 


TRADITIONARY AMERICAN Loca DisHes.—In the “ American Kitchen 
Magazine,” November, 1899, Mrs. F. D. Bergen takes occasion to give an 
account of peculiar dishes confined to a limited territory, and in popular use 
here and there in the United States. After making mention of ‘“ apple- 
butter” and “ peach-butter,”’ as made in Ohio, she adds: “ Many years ago, 
while living in that part of the country, I was familiar with pear, plum, 
grape, quince, and tomato butter, and most of these were very palatable, 
As a tule, all were sweetened with sugar, though occasionally, for economy’s 
sake, sweet cider was substituted. 

‘An uncanny substitute for butter, where garden and orchard fruits were 
far from plentiful, was a dark, smooth sauce made of common field pump- 
kins. . . . I do not know whether elderberry-butter still holds its place in 
the larder in Ohio and westward, but twenty years ago many families, by 
no means poor, during every year consumed gallons of this unsavory sauce, 
made by boiling elderberries in sorghum molasses. Jelly, too, made from 
elderberries and flavored with lemon, was accounted a delicacy. 

“The ‘ pie-belt’ is generally supposed to be best developed in New Eng- 
land, but I doubt if in quantity or kinds of pies any State therein can quite 
equal some of the Middle States. Marvellous ingenuity has been shown in 
the invention of certain pies that are more or less local, and that in a few more 
years will doubtless have become absolutely unknown. It is only in locali- 
ties too remote from railroads to have a variety of foreign fruits brought at 
all seasons of the ygar, that such recipes as some I am about to describe 
will survive. In farming districts, where pie is considered a necessary 
article of diet in at least two out of three meals, when the season of small 
fruits has passed, housewives have only apples and dried fruits to fall back 
upon with which to make pies. So it is not strange that some recipes quite 
unknown to urban families should have been devised. There, too, in pies 
as in preserves, variety is counted of consequence. In localities where 
elderberries are made into jelly and marmalade, they are also used for pies. 
Even in the summer, when other more palatable fruits abound, quantities 
are stewed for this purpose. They are also dried or canned to use in the 
Same way in winter and spring. The odor of the fruit was to me always 
nauseous, and I knew without tasting that I should dislike the flavor. 

“Pies made of dried apples, stewed and mashed, are common in spring- 
time in various parts of the United States, but, as far as I can learn, it is 
less customary to make them of a mixture of dried-apple sauce and green 
currants, As a little girl, many a quart of green currants have I picked 
and stemmed, some for plain currant-pie, others to sprinkle in the dried- 
apple pie filling, and others to stew for sauce. Where fresh fruits, save 
apples, are rare or unknown, any acid flavor, I suppose, is grateful after a 
long winter. I have been told that the sour leaves of both wood and field 
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sorrel (Oxalis and Rumex) are sometimes pressed into service in pie-making 
in some of the Canadian provinces. In parts of the West, farmers’ wives 
gather the green fruit of the wild frost-grape for pies, though I think this 
Is more ‘to make a change,’ as they say, since the grapes blossom and 
mature so late that in most places there must be other fruits before the 
grapes are large enough to cook. 

“ Speaking of these wild grapes, I wonder if country housewives still pre- 
serve them according to a fashion I well knew a generation and more ago. 
It was always called ‘laying down.’ You would hear one neighbor say to 
another, ‘I’ve been laying down my grapes.’ One or two frosts were con- 
sidered necessary to ripen the fragrant clusters hanging from the wild vines 
that gracefully clambered over our Virginia rail fences, or festooned tall tree 
trunks on the edge of the woods. A stone Jar or milk crock was filled with 
fine bunches of the wild fruit, which was then almost covered with molasses 
and put away in some cool closet or down cellar. After some weeks, or 
even months, both fruit and liquid had a sweet-sour, spicy tang that was 
very pleasant. The grapes, with a little of the rich juice, were served as a 
sweet pickle, or in some families the grapes were removed from the stems, 
and, covered with the juice, used to make pies. 

“Another dessert I remember in Ohio was vinegar-pie. A pie-pan was 
lined with crust as for custard-pie. This was filled with a mixture of cold 
water, richly sweetened, slightly thickened with flour, to which was added 
sufficient vinegar to give a strongly acid flavor. <A pinch of cinnamon was 
sprinkled over the liquid after it was poured into the crust, then slender 
strips of pie dough were fastened across to make a tart. If baked in a 
properly heated oven, the liquid, as it cooked, thickened into asticky paste. 

“ The cream-pies of my day, still surviving in the part of Ohio where I was 
reared, were very different from the cream-cakes of the bakeries. The 
pie-pan was lined with crust, then it was filled with rich cream that had 
been well sweetened. Into this was sifted very slowly from a dredging-box a 
little flour, — perhaps a dessert-spoonful to one pie. About a dessert-spoon- 
ful of butter was cut up into small bits and scattered over the cream. A 
pinch of cinnamon was added. This made an indigestibly rich but delicious 
dessert. Another queer northern Ohio dish is known as cheese-pie. A 
cup of the curd obtained from sour milk by draining off its whey is beaten 
with two eggs, a little sweet milk and ‘sugar to taste.’ Then flavor with 
cinnamon and bake in a crust in a deep pie-plate.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CurRE FOR AN ACHING TooTH.— About twenty years ago, when spend- 
ing the winter in Virginia, I suffered torments from an aching tooth. No 
trustworthy dentist being accessible, I determined to await the action of 
simple remedies which had often afforded relief, but which this time com- 
pletely failed. While enduring the pain as best I could, I was visited by 
one of the old colored servants, who had come, as she said, expressly to 
cure my ailment. When I asked how she expected to accomplish the 
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result, she replied: “ You jes’ wrap yer head up in a warm shawl, honey, 
an’ follow me ’cross de ole fiel’ to de ole cem’tery yonder ’mong de pines an’ 
de oaks, an’ ole Sylvy will show you how. Youm jes’ trus’ me, honey, an’ 
come right ’long.”” Now, the cemetery, or old family burying-ground, such 
as belonged to all Southern plantations, was about half a mile distant from 
the “house,” that is, the family residence. The weather was cold, and the 
ground covered with light snow. Now for a week past I had not dared to 
let any air breathe on me. My friends showed amused smiles, and the 
children laughed openly. However, I determined to brave the ridicule, 
and, putting on a stout pair of walking boots, we went together “’cross de 
ole fiel’,”” and reached the ground in time to see the setting sun cast red 
lights on the snow. I was told to kneel down at the foot of a slender pine, 
facing the blazing sunset. My dusky friend took a sharp knife from her 
pocket. I began to wish for a companion, but this had been refused, on the 
ground that it would break the “spell” if any third person were present or 
aware. I watched with surprise as she quickly made in the tree three deep 
incisions on the northern side. My guide then bade me drop the shawl 
and throw back the head. ‘“‘ Now open your mouf, quick, honey! De 
blessed sun’s gone down.” She cut round the tooth, and deftly transferred 
the blood from the knife to the tree into the three incisions already made. 
The bark was then replaced, leaving the trunk apparently unscarred. Then 
she turned to me, with injunctions to tell no soul of what had been done, 
and especially to cultivate faith. From that time, I was relieved of the 
pain, and the tooth has never ached since. 
Mrs. L. H. C. Packwood. 
MAITLAND, FLA. 


SoL LOcKHEART’sS CALL. — A few words in regard to Sol Lockheart may 
not be amiss. He is well known in Grovetown, Ga., and its vicinity. He 
has been in my employ for many years, and during his long term of ser- 
vice I have never had cause for any complaint. He attends to feeding a 
large number of mules, horses, and cattle, carries the keys, and has never 
abused my confidence. He is regarded by all, white and black, as a man 
of integrity ; is sober, honest, truthful, attentive to his duties, courteous and 
obliging in manner, and charitable as far as his limited means will admit. 
Nevertheless he is very superstitious, believes in ghosts, the signs of the 
moon and stars, does not believe in cunjer. He has odd remedies for 
diseases ; to wit, having an attack of chills and fever, he took a cotton 
string, and, after he had three chills, tied three knots in the string, went to 
the woods, and fastened the string around a persimmon-tree, then turned 
and walked away; he has not had a return of the disease. He is a 
licensed preacher, not an ordained one; that is, he can preach when no 
ordained minister is present. He is always attired in his purple gown and 
with bare feet when he preaches at his church, Mt. Pleasant, near Grove- 
town, Ga. Every year he goes off preaching when the ladder appears to 
him, and always goes in the direction the ladder points. I have written 
out his case as he gave it to me; it is free from what is known as the 
“negro dialect :” — 
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‘When a man starts to pray, he has a conscience to tell him when and 
where ; then he has at the same time a conscience to tell him not to go 
and pray. The first is a good spirit, the last is a bad spirit. Maybe you 
may be lying in bed at midnight, eating breakfast or dinner, or between 
meals. The good spirit may say, ‘Go in the swamp to pray,’ night or day. 
If you follow the good one, you will receive good ; if the bad one, you will 
get nothing. 

“‘T have to work out and find the difference between the two spirits. I 
felt sometimes like obeying the good spirit and sometimes the bad, and I 
continued to live to obey it better, and was one morning, just at daylight, 
called out by it into a gully ; and when I got there and sat down, I lost my 
sight, and I heard a voice at my head saying : ‘ When a child learns to read 
it don’t forget for seventy-five or eighty years ; write and send your mistress 
word and give her thanks for teaching your lips to pray, and tell her to get 
right, if she ain’t right ;’ and then there rose a dead head before me, with 
rotten teeth; the head seemed all torn up, a terrible sight; the sight made 
me sick and blind for three days. A woman in the presence of me said, 
‘Give me a pipe of tobacco ;’ another one said, ‘You don’t use tobacco, 
just use at it ;’ a voice said, ‘Go and set you out a tobacco plant, and let it 
grow to about one and a half feet, and there is a little worm on the plant.’ 
And he showed me the plant, a pretty green plant, and I never saw as 
pretty a tobacco plant—the worm eats it and lives on it. Methodists 
live by the power of God, the Baptists live off of grace; go and tell all the 
Methodists they are wrong. 

‘Three days after that I was in the field ploughing, a sunshiny morning ; 
there came a west wind as a fire and lifted me up, and showed me a ladder 
from the northwest, that passed right along by me, about two miles from 
me ; the voice told me to go to it and be baptized. I saw the church, and 
in it twelve people, and in the pulpit a colored man preaching. I could 
see half his body ; the twelve people were in front of him, and I saw myself 
sitting behind him in the pulpit, and by that spirit and that sign I was 
showed I was called to preach. The end of the ladder at the church was 
light and bright ; the end away from the church ran up into the sky and 
was dark; if it had a been bright I would have seen into heaven. 

“I told my experience in April eleven years ago, and was baptized the 
third Sunday in May. As my experience I told the three deacons and our 
minister what I had seen and heard. When they carried me to the water 
I lost my sight again, got into the water about waist deep; my breath left 
me; a voice spoke at my right ear, ‘ Brother Lockheart, I baptize you.’ 
I was sick all the time from the time I saw the head till I was baptized. 
Tuesday night, after I was baptized, I fell from my chair dead, and when I 
fell back a cloud passed over me darker than any black night, and from 
that I got well; that night was the best night’s rest I ever had. 

“Two days after that I was ploughing in the field, turned my mule round 
and sat on my plough-stock ; a voice spoke in midday, ‘What makes me a 
nigger?’ The skin and hair shows it ; if you look upon a hill and see two 
black men standing, you say there stands two niggers ; if you see two white 
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men, you say there stands two white men; that is to show the difference 
between the two, skin and hair. I saw the master and servant walk out 
one day ; the master got snake-bit, but by the help of God he got well, and 
he found the servant, the nigger, knew the snake was there before it bit 
him, but would not tell him. The master would never like the nigger no 
more for not telling him. 

“The nigger wants the master to tell him the terror that is in death and 
hell, but he won’t tell him on account of the snake. Now you can see 
clearly to pull the mote out of your brother’s eye. 

“Two days after that I saw the heavens open and a white cloud come out 
about the size of a man’s hand; it spread to the size of a table-cloth, 
closed to the size of a man’s hand again, then again spread out to the size 
of a table-cloth and then closed out of sight, like a door closing in the 
heavens : then the next day, early in the morning, I saw the spirit of God, 
like a bird, like a rain-crow in shape, but the color of a dove: it had wide 
wings ; as it passed by on the right side, it burnt inside of me like a flame of 
fire, and run me nearly crazy for about five minutes, and then I was all right 
again. About a week after that I was walking along from the field, when 
the horn blew for dinner. I walked right up to a coffin on two little 
benches ; it was painted a dark red, and on each side were silver handles, 
and when I first saw it I was badly frightened and stopped and looked in 
it, till when I got quiet, it was empty, but lined, with a pillow at the head. — 
When I got over my fear a voice spoke at the head of the coffin and said, 
‘Your body shall lie in that and rest in the shade,’ and then, as soon as 
the voice ceased speaking, the coffin disappeared, and then I began 
preaching. 

“ About a year after I was called, I went on a journey preaching. I walked 
all the way for about forty miles. I walked, for the commandment says you 
must not use your critter on the Sabbath day. When I was coming home, 
I felt great pain, as if some one was driving nails in me. It was nine 
o'clock Saturday morning. Sunday morning about the same time, I saw in 
the road before me the likeness of a man, clothed in a long white gown ; 
he turned my mind round, just like a wheel turning round. The next day, 
at the same time, I saw the same spirit again, who said to me, ‘ You have a 
purple gown made like mine.’ The spirit looked like a young white man, 
clean-faced; his hair was kinder straw-colored, and hung down to his 
shoulders. For three days he kept after me till I had one made, and ona 
Friday I felt something in my shoes. I could n’t keep them on, until Sat- 
urday evening, and then a voice spoke and said, ‘Take off those shoes 
and go to Cermonia church to-morrow barefoot and preach.’ I now 
preach like the Apostles, with my purple gown on and barefoot, at my own 
church, Mt. Pleasant, near Grovetown, Ga. 

“One night I prayed to the Lord to let me visit Heaven, and then fell into 
a deep sleep, and then I began a journey up in the sky. I soon came to a 
fine building, and it was paled round with white palings. I walked up in 
front of the gate ; the gate was shut. I looked through the gate, and saw a 
white man standing in the door of the house. The house was built round, 
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of white stone, and the house was full of windows, as high as I could see. 
I could not see to the top of the house. All the windows were full of little 
children, I didn’t see any grown folks there I expect, what I see and 
know in this world, they are powerful scarce up there in Heaven.” 


Roland Steiner. 
GROVETOWN, GA. 


THE BALLAD OF SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN. — In reply to the request for 
further information regarding this ballad, of which two verses were given 
in an article on “Early American Ballads,” printed in No. 47 of this 
Journal (vol. xii. p. 242), a number of versions have been communicated 
the printing of which is of necessity deferred until the next number. 
' Transcripts of the melody are particularly desired. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


CINCINNATI, — December, 1899. The Cincinnati Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society met at the house of Prof. Charles L. Edwards on the 
evening of December 13. The secretary being absent, the President ap- 
pointed Mr. Hahn as secretary pro tem. The minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read and accepted. The programme for the evening consisted 
in a presentation of Japanese melodies, ceremonies, and folk-lore. 

Japanese airs were rendered on the violin by Miss Thral, with piano 
accompaniment by Mrs. Edwards. ‘The consecration ceremony customarily 
performed over the hearth of a new home in Japan was carried out by Mrs. 
Sugimoto over the hearth of the house. The paper, also by Mrs. Sugimoto, 
was devoted to Japanese mythology. 

In the ceremonies of house-consecration, the man of the house, whose 
place the celebrant took, kneels before a very low table, after the Japanese 
pattern, on which are placed three bowls, one of wine, two of salt. The 
wine is sprinkled on the hearth, the breath of the performer being purified 
by sacred paper. After this, the master of the house, followed by a priest 
of the temple and by the other members of the family, whose breath has 
been made pure in a similar manner, in succession throw a pinch of salt 
over each shoulder twice, clap their hands three times, and withdraw to 
another part of the room. 

The paper on mythology set forth that, according to Japanese myth, there 
are in the highest heaven five gods. The first is called the Centre God ; 
the second, the High Spirit God ; the third, the Heavenly Spirit God ; the 
fourth, the Evermore God ; the fifth, the Beautiful Reed God. These seem 
to symbolize periods of time in the material development of the people. 

There are seven gods of Heaven; namely, the Beginning-Nature God, 
the Hammering-Nation God, the Marsh God, the Boiling-Earth-and-Sun 
God, the Great-Gateway God, the Reverent God, the Izanagi God and 
Izanini Goddess. The first three or four are thought to represent stages in 
the history of men; the others are associated with conditions of the earth, 
or with mythical characters and events. 
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There are five gods who are forefathers of the emperors, whose names 
by interpretation signify the Rich Rice Ear God, the Pestle God, the Fire 
God, the Not-yet-thatched God, the Jinimy God, who was the first Mikado, 
said to have reigned 2559 years ago. 

The stories of these gods and goddesses resemble in great part the Greek 
myths, both in their close portrayal of human life and in the nature of the 
superhuman feats they accomplish. 

The effect of such a presentation as that of Mrs. Sugimoto could not but 
be to create a broader judgment of human affairs, and to enforce a percep- 
tion of the common end and purpose of the religions of humanity. 

January 10, 1900. The Cincinnati Branch assembled at the rooms of 
the Woman’s Club. The meeting, which was open to visitors, was well 
attended. After the business session had been concluded, the President 
introduced the speaker of the evening, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Washing- 
ton, whose subject was “The Relation between Indian Story and Song.” 
The musical illustrations of each emotion and sentiment were played on the 
piano by Mrs. Edwards. Miss Fletcher showed how the ear of the people 
corresponds to the complex harmony of overtones when they sing in unison, 
and explained that worship and rehearsal of heroic or pathetic events by 
accurately reproduced story and song, often handed down from generation 
to generation, permeate their life, speech, and custom. It was shown that 
they sing on the hunt, when in danger, when seeking healing herbs, and 
when planting. The permanence of the songs is proved by comparing 
records taken at long intervals. Each type of song was illustrated, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Edwards ; namely, songs of heroes, of tribal prayer, of 
the maturing child, of women on behalf of the fighting warriors, and descrip- 
tive of events. 

C. W. Hahn, Secretary pro tem. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, SECTION 
H, ANTHROPOLOGY. — The forty-ninth meeting of this association will be held 
in New York, N. Y., June 25-30, 1900. Mr. Amos W. Butler will preside 
over the section of Anthropology. Titles of papers should be sent to the 
secretary of the section, Mr. Frank Russell, Cambridge, Mass., at an early 
date, in order that they may be included in the provisional programme to 
be issued in May. 


AMERICAN FoLkK-LorE Society. — An opportunity will be given to mem- 
bers to present papers in joint session with Section H, A. A. A. S. Titles 
of papers may be sent to the Permanent Secretary, W. W. Newell, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


THE NATIVE TRIBES OF CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. By BALDWIN SPENCER and 
F. J. GILLEN. London: Macmillan & Co. 1899. Pp. x, 671. 


With this remarkable and epoch-making work comes a flood of long- 
desired illumination. Both authors are members of the important Arunta 
tribe, and one has spent the greater part of the last twenty years in the 
centre of the continent. In 1896-97 they witnessed at Alice Springs a 
series of ceremonies which occupied more than three months. The desert 
country is inhabited by tribes distributed into small local groups, each of 
which takes its name from some one animal or plant, and each of which 
has its sacred storehouse in a cleft or cave, where are concealed the sacred 
objects. At intervals of time are performed ceremonies designed to multi- 
ply the animal or plant of the group to which the performers belong. It is 
with regard to the philosophy connected with these groups that the book is 
especially instructive. 

As with North American Indians, traditional history begins with a period 
at which the land is supposed to be inhabited by mythical ancestors con- 
ceived as animal or plant men, more powerful than their living descendants, 
and who are conceived as inconsistently fluctuating between human and 
animal characteristics. To this age is given the name of Alcheringa. The 
ancestors, in course of migrations, carried with them amulets, sacred stones 
called Churinga; where they went into the ground, at the term of their 
activity, the spirit part remained in these amulets, while a rock or plant 
also rose to replace the body; in the shrine so formed, a number of other 
Churinga were deposited. The spirits present in these holy places are 
disposed to take second birth, and, the idea of natural conception being 
unknown, it is conceived that the first perception by a woman of the future 
birth of a child is due to the entrance into her person of a spirit, whose 
totem is determined by the spot ; for if the Oknanikilla belongs, for instance, 
to spirits of emu men, then the child will be an emu, without regard to the 
totem of its mother. The tribe being divided into two exogamous groups, 
the child, among the Arunta, will follow the class of its father; but the 
Alcheringa men of the totem will have belonged mainly to one or other of 
the two groups, and the class chiefly represented will have the first chance 
in the choice of headman. The child is therefore the reincarnation of an 
ancestor who was also animal, plant, cloud, water, or fire, the native mind 
having no difficulty in conceiving that the spirit embodied in any of these 
may be incarnated in a human body. (On the other hand, as may be 
observed, the essence of the beast or element is thought of as human, and 
may and does appear and act in human form, this being the mental root of 
polytheism, a method of imagination reverting to the most primitive mental 
conditions.) 

When the spirit is born as a babe, he has no further use for the Churinga 
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stone, which accordingly is dropped in the locality; this is searched for, 
and becomes the amulet or Churinga of the babe. If not found, then 
another is made from the Nanja, that is, the tree or stone in which the spirit 
formerly resided. The Nanja tree is connected with the life of the child; 
if it were cut down, some evil would befall him: any creature on the tree 
is sacred. The Churinga of the child is deposited in the cave or crevice 
called the Ertnatulanga, which belongs to each totem centre, along with the 
other Churinga of members of the totem, and is called the Churinga nanja ; 
no woman may approach the place, or even take a path passing in the 
neighborhood. The Ertnatulunga become havens for wild animals, which 
in their locality may not be injured. The spot is also the rudiment of a 
city of refuge, for a person pursued by others may not be touched while he 
remains near. A resemblance to modern European usage may be noted, in 
that the scrapings of the Churinga, mixed with water, are used for medicine 
(as in Ireland is grave-dirt from the resting-place of a holy man). Robbery 
of an Ertnatulunga is a rare occurrence; where such removal has taken 
place, mourning ensues as if for the dead. 

With the totems are associated certain sacred ceremonies called Inti- 
chiuma, performed at the season associated with the multiplication of the 
totem animals or plants, and having for their object the promotion of such 
increase. 

In connection with the rites of the kangaroo totem it is made clear that, 
according to native conception, in the Alcheringa existed animals as well as 
men: an aged man of the Okira totem is taken to be the reincarnation of 
a famous kangaroo of the ancient time, who was hunted by wild dogs, killed, 
and reanimated ; in the rites this event is celebrated. Two blocks of stone 
supposed to represent kangaroos are rubbed, and a rock-painting made to 
indicate the fur and bones of the animal. Veins are opened in the arms of 
young persons, and the blood made to spirt on the ceremonial stone. 

Each totemic group, say the authors, is supposed to have a direct control 
over the numbers of the animal or plant the name of which it bears, and in 
theory at least have the first right to the animal or plant. But eating of 
the totemic animal is done sparingly, and as a rite calculated to confer 
power rather than with the purpose of giving sensual pleasure. The authors, 
however, conceive that originally there was no tabu against consumption of 
the totem, such freedom being indicated by the traditions. 

An elaborate account is given of initiation ceremonies, which include 
circumcision. Inthese may be noted that the candidate is instructed in the 
events of his totem in the Alcheringa; thus, in a kangaroo ceremony, the 
youth was informed of the manner in which, in a given place, the ancestral 
kangaroo man died, his spirit at a later time passed into the body of a 
woman, and was born again as a man of the totem having the ancestral 
name ; it is for the old men to decide what particular spirit is embodied in 
any given individual, and has the secret and sacred name corresponding. 
These Alcheringa histories are represented in the sacred pole or cross- 
framework, by decoration thoroughly conventional, and changing meaning 
according to the ideas to be represented, as also by dramatic action and 
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costume, At Alice Springs, the evening star is considered to descend into 
the earth at a particular spot where went down a woman of the Alcheringa ; 
and a child born near that stone will belong to the evening star totem, and 
be a reincarnation of the original evening star woman, and accordingly 
receive the same name. 

Accounts of the Alcheringa traditions are furnished, by which it appears 
that these include, as usual with primitive faiths, narrations respecting the 
chaotic period, the transformations by which the earth was made habitable, 
effected by beings who are described as “ self-existing,” the interference of 
demonic beings, and the defeat and slaughter of the latter. The marital 
relations in this period seem not to have been restricted by totem. Long 
migration legends are related, and no doubt contain intermingled historical 
elements. 

In Arunta burial customs, the habit of feeding the ghost does not appear. 
Speaking generally, nothing except the Churinga amulets are interred with 
the dead. The camp in which death occurred is burned and the contents 
destroyed. During the period of mourning, the name of the dead is not 
mentioned, or only in a whisper, lest the spirit, which walks abroad, should 
consider that his relatives fail in respect. The spirit, however, is supposed 
to pass the greater part of the time in the cave which is the Alcheringa 
birthplace, and here, underground, is a region closely answering to a para- 
dise. From the Nanja, that is, stone or tree marking the abode of any 
Alcheringa ancestor, arises a double called Arumburinga, which serves to 
watch over the spirit tenanting the Churinga, and which becomes the guar- 
dian spirit of the human personage who is the reincarnation of the ancestor 
(we have thus both a counterpart and an explanation of the Roman genius) ; 
these doubles, together with the spirits, form collectively a group, Iruntari- 
nia, the nearest approach to an Australian pantheon. With these Irun- 
tarinia medicine-men may communicate; the like privilege is bestowed on 
certain children, who have the “open eye,” and who must be serious and 
sedate. The Iruntarinia are in appearance youthful and smooth-faced ; 
their bodies are shadowy, and they decorate themselves with a precious 
down. They have no fires, but kill game and eat it uncooked. They may 
carry off women, and are in general beneficent, though frequently cruel ; 
they destroy by shooting pointed sticks into the body, which can be removed 
only by a skilled medicine-man. Sometimes they play pranks on wander- 
ing travellers. They make medicine-men by communicating new organs 
to such persons as sleep in certain caves.. 

The mythology includes nature-myths ; thus it is conceived that the sun 
issued from the earth in the form of sisters, one carrying a newly-born 
child. The race of the sun-women is alive, being reincarnated in descend- 
ants who dramatically represent the original advent. The account is far 
from clear ; it would seem that the visible sun is formed by the headdress 
of the younger sister. 

The authors do not find in the beliefs or ceremonies invocation of superior 
beings ; yet certain of the acts they describe, such as the cleansing of the Chu- 
ringa and the use of blood in ritual, appear to be acts of worship ; also, with 
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reference to the spirits who animate and direct medicine-men, it would seem 
that there must be performances of expressions which reflect the reverence 
with which they are regarded. If certain of these ancestral spirits should 
be found to resemble veritable deities, it would be no more than is indi- 
cated by the accounts obtained from other parts of Australia, and would be 
in no way inconsistent with the theory of origins as set forth by the writers. 
At any rate, the dramatic presentations of myths constitute a form of wor- 
ship, and the writer of this notice ventures to regard such relation as 
corroborating views previously expressed by him in regard to the place in 


ritual of myth-representation. 
W. W. Newell. 


Diz ZEUGUNG IN SITTE, BRAUCH UND GLAUBEN DER SUDSLAVEN (vol. vi. 

of Kpumrddia, pp. 193-381). Paris, 1899. 

Folk-lore is a serious science, but unfortunately it has become the fad 
and pastime of society. Callow youths and gentle maidens assume an air of 
seriousness and dabble in matters that often ought to be left only to the 
ripe scholar who is devoid of all pruriency, and who can approach his sub- 
ject in the spirit of an alienist and medical practitioner. The result of this 
society interest in folk-lore is that, while no case of psychopathy and 
degeneracy is ever excluded from medical works, the student of popular 
customs and beliefs has to betake himself to secret publications, that cannot 
be procured through the ordinary channels of trade, when he wants to study 
a subject such as the present book contains. The author, F. S. Krauss, 
justly remarks in the introduction that “the title Kpvmrddia is incorrect for 
this collection, for texts are given that are sung in public, generally during 
the performance of the round dance. ‘The facts that are offered here are 
no secrets.” Above all, it must be noticed that the philologist will find 
here a valuable vocabulary of words for which he will in vain look in any 
of the dictionaries of the southern Slavs. The texts themselves with their 
explanations throw a light on many dark points in the marriage ceremonies 
of various nations, particularly on the common custom of stealing the 
bride. For a common understanding of similar matters contained in 
Krauss’s Site und Brauch der Siidslaven, the present little volume is in- 
dispensable; it also clears up some doubtful facts in Krafft-Ebing’s “ Psy- 
chopathia Sexualis.” Probably the most interesting part is that which 
treats on-the songs and ballads of the round dance; the sexual nature of 
these is incontrovertibly proved, and one can understand why anathemas 
should have been pronounced against them in the Middle Ages, as for 
example in Iceland. In conclusion, the author says a few sympathetic 
words for the Croatians, or rather for the country population of Croatia and 
Slavonia that is being rapidly Serbianized by a coterie of learned men at 
Agram. 

Leo Wiener. 
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ALLGEMEINE METHODIK DER VOLKSKUNDE. Berichte iiber erscheinungen in 
den jahren 1890-1897. By L. SCHERMAN and FREDERICH S. Krauss. 
(Reprinted from Kritischen Jahresbericht iiber die Fortschritte der Ro- 
manischen Philologie, vol. iv.. No. 3). Erlangen: F. Junge. 1899. 
Pp. 134. 

The part of L. Scherman in this report consists in a notice of the contri- 
butions made during the year 1890 (pp. 1-21), and is largely occupied with 
discussions concerning the scope and use of the words “folk-lore’’ and 
“ volkskunde,”’ which have now terminated in favor of a wide definition of 
such terms. The remainder of the report has been prepared by F. S. Krauss, 
who has undertaken not so much to give an account of the important publi- 
cations of the period as to indicate the ideas which have animated the 
researches of this time. As the fundamental principle of modern scientific 
theory, he recommends the doctrine of Bastian, as summed up by Stein- 
meitz, that humanity is to be considered as a single species unequally 
developed and living under different environments. He refuses to admit 
the existence of any distinction between folk and nation, as if, in treating 
the ethnographic material, modern institutions ought to be left out of view; 
as to likening folk-lore to a branch of ethnography, he remarks that it ought 
rather to be called a jungle. He agrees with A. H. Post that, according toa 
new discovery of the last few years, like morals and ideas arise independently 
under like conditions, and that the individuality of ethnic groups is annihi- 
lated, mankind moving in lines of development little affected by historical 
occurrences, while all psychic activities fall into the frame of natural laws ; 
the national genius, formerly held regulative for each separate people, dis- 
appears together with those formerly supposed to regulate the courses of 
the stars. Folk-lore, therefore, is a detailed account of the life of one 
people, as included in the frame supplied by the life of all peoples. 

Krauss does not attach much value to question-books as a means of 
obtaining a record of folk-lore; in his experience, the invention of new 
. customs, as well as explanations of custom, constitutes an amusement for 
the imaginative narrator. On distinctions once made between races in a 
state of nature and civilized he lays small stress ; the former are no more 
“primitive,” or immediately related to nature, than the latter, and the latter 
only in a degree less “fetishistic”” than the former. Of the accuracy of 
folk-memory he has a poor opinion, opining that its retentiveness is limited 
to a few centuries. As to the theory of folk-tales, he assents to the opinion 
according to which such are viewed as a complex of tale-elements arranged 
by one narrator and propagated in innumerable variants from one centre ; 
but he holds that a free exchange takes place between cultured and uncul- 
tured races. 

The last forty pages are devoted to a mention of publications sent for 
review to the Jahresbericht, under the following heads: Introductions to 
folk-lore, mythology, funeral customs, theory of numbers, popular medicine, 
folk-songs, games of children, riddles, proverbs, general and special mono- 
graphs, societies and journals of folk-lore. In the course of his work, the 
author makes frequent and kindly mention of the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore. 
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CATALOGUE OF A COLLECTION OF OBJECTS ILLUSTRATING THE FoLK-LORE 
oF Mexico. By FREDERICK STARR. With thirty-two figures. (Pub- 
lished for the Folk-Lore Society.) D. Nutt: London, 1899. Pp. ix, 132. 
Notice has already been taken in this Journal (vol. xii, p. 230) of the 

generous contribution of illustrative objects made to the Folk-Lore Society 

by Professor Starr, whose assiduity in the investigation of Mexican folk- 
lore is well-known ; the catalogue before us carries out a condition of the 
gift. In a preface Professor Starr enforces the wide field of study and 
collection offered to the folk-lorist in Mexico: ‘“ Here are dialect develop- 
ments ; here are proverbs, witty and wise; here are folk-songs, sweet and 
touching ; here are folk-tales untouched by skepticism ; here are charms and 
formule; here are witches and fairies in the full height of their power; 
here are popular street celebrations and dramas; here are a hundred Ober- 
ammergaus, with passion-plays and miracle-plays unspoiled by the crowds 
of visitors ; here are a thousand strange survivals of pagan barbarism in 
the midst of Christian civilization.” The first section, on “ Local Indus- 
tries,” illustrates this richness of custom and conservatism of usage. 

Such diversity exists even in modes of work. At Aguas Calientes, a mis- 

Sionary, building a schoolhouse, had workmen from the locality and others 

from a neighboring town. The two parties hadto be kept at labor on dif- 

ferent walls, as they did their work in different manners, and each considered 
the other’s method inferior. Water-carriers in different cities have charac- 
teristic water-jars, differing in form, size, and mode of carrying. The evi- 
dence of archxology goes to show that analogous local differences marked 
the pre-Conquest Mexican life. In the collection, such peculiar industries 
are illustrated by toys of horsehair, drawn-work, silver figures, inlaid iron, 
lustred pottery, straw pictures, rag and pottery figures. Among toys for 
children, the most curious are the naguales. These represent a four-legged 
animal with no tail, a woolly fleece, and a human face. It is usually sup- 
plied with some sort of a cap, and bears upon its back the booty which it 
has stolen from some house. Children are frightened into good behavior 
by threats of naguales. From examples of common belief, cited by 
Professor Starr, it results that these figures are often used as masks by 
actual robbers, who profit by the superstition. (As the word is known to 
be connected with ancient ideas of sorcery, it may here be suggested that 
the practice may be the survival of a habit of masking on the part of 
ancient medicine-men, who were taken for spirits, and who might thus 
extend their own influence and inspire terror.) In one section, on chil- 
dren’s games, the words are given in detail, the sketch occupying thirty 
pages. In many cases the formulas recorded correspond to those em- 
ployed elsewhere in similar amusements. It can hardly be said that they 
are characterized by extraordinary antiquity of phrase or idea; often the 
vigor of the survival has itself occasioned a more complicated develop- 
ment. Thus, in the game answering to our Hopscotch, the diagrams em- 
ployed are more various and intricate than usual in the European game; 
one figure represents a snail-shell, another the body of a giant. Among 
the games we find, as in English, one representing different kinds of work, 


~ 
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another the struggle of angels and devils. It is natural that Mexican 
children perform mimic bull-fights. Popular celebrations furnish a valuable 
and curious series of illustrations. The day of the three kings is generally 
celebrated ; these personages are believed to represent three races, Cauca- 
sian, Negro, and Mongolian. Cascarones,made of empty eggshells, often 
filled with square bits of bright-colored paper called ‘“ amores,” are broken, 
and masked figures promenade with all sorts of antics. During Holy 
Week, from Thursday to Saturday, matracas, or rattles, where a cogged 
wheel is made to strike against a narrow projecting strip by whirling in 
such manner as to produce a loud rattling sound, are employed ; the church 
bells cease ringing, and great matracas take-their place. The figures of 
Judas sold at this season are illustrated in the catalogue. The Feast of 
the Dead survives in full vigor ; at Tezontepec, for example, offerings are 
set out, consisting of an abundance of bread, fruit, dulces, wax candles, 
flowers, and liquors for grown persons, the doors being left open to give 
admittance to spirits. On the last day of the feast, the family and neigh- 
bors meet, and eat and drink the offerings. Popular medicine survives in 
vhe fullest force ; the stock of the woman who sells remedios may include 
twe hundred remedies, embracing materials from the animal, vegetable, 
and mineral kingdoms. The illustrations show an interesting collection of 
votive offerings in silver and wax. Under the head of religious pictures is 
exhibited ihe manner in which old pagan shrines have been adopted by the 
new religion; thus Our Lady of Guadalupe, the patron saint of Mexico, 
takes the place of the Mother of the Gods, the Aztec Tonantzin. Profes- 
sor Starr has shown how excellent an idea of the richness of Mexican 
folk-life may be given by a collection of objects representing, not the pure 
Indians of the South, but only the Mestizos of northern and central 
Mexico. 


Professor Karl Knortz, an industrious collator of traditional material, 
has gathered a number of discursive essays in a volume called “ Folklor- 
istische Streifziige’”’ (G. Maske: Oppeln and Leipzig, 1900, pp. 431). 
The subjects of the several papers exhibit a wide range of literary as well 
as traditional themes, such as Low-German American literature, American 
proverbs and expressions, usages of the New Year and of first of April, 
together with notes on saliva, salt, games, the evil eye, and signs. Ina 
paper on the schoolmaster in literature and folk-lore, the writer shows, 
from popular rhyme as well as literary allusion, how generally our fathers 
believed that the principal ability required in a teacher was a talent for 
wielding the rod. In an account of the White Stag, offered as commentary 
ona song of Uhland’s, Dr. Knortz explains the fabulous creature, sup- 
posed to be single in his kind and supernatural, as a survival of a solar 
myth setting forth the uninterrupted course of the sun. A notice of sur- 
names and nicknames (Bei- und Spitznamen) offers for the amusement of 
Germans a number of American epithets applied to nationalities or to 
political parties. 
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The “ Maliseet Vocabulary ” of Mr. Montague Chamberlain (Harvard 
Cooperative Society: Cambridge, Mass., tgoo, pp. 94), being entirely 
linguistic, lies outside of the province of this Journal, and can here be 
mentioned only as a contribution to knowledge made by a student who is 
deeply interested in the preservation of legendary lore. An introduction is 
contributed by Professor W. F. Ganong. 
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IROQUOIS WOMEN. 


THERE are many incidental references to the social and political 
standing of women among the Iroquoian nations. The summary 
here to be presented will embrace only those in New York, Canada, 
and near Lake Erie. In this territory were included the Eries, 
Hurons, Neutrals, Petuns, and the Five Nations or Iroquois proper. 

Although of the same stock, these differed greatly in many ways. 
In the opinion of the French, Huron and thief might well be con- 
vertible terms, such dexterous thieves were they. As among the 
Spartans, it was disgraceful only to be detected, and this was often 
thought a good joke. On the contrary, the Iroquois were and are 
scrupulously honest in this way. Both sexes of the Hurons were 
notoriously licentious, but Charlevoix says in his journal, ‘The Iro- 
quois in particular had the reputation of chastity before they had any 


commerce with the Illinois and other nations in the neighborhood of - 


Louisiana.” Somewhat corrupted by these as they were, there is no 
instance on record of assault on any female captive. In political rights 
and social influence the women had everywhere much the same high 
standing. 

As in civilized communities, there was a division of work between 
men and women, and the women’s work was often assigned to men 


‘who had become slaves of the Iroquois. They had lost their rank 


as warriors, unless adopted by somé family or clan. The work of 
the women was to collect fuel, usually only dry sticks gathered in 
the woods ; to cultivate the ground, a very light and rather jolly task ; 
to carry the necessary baggage on the trails, while their husbands 
held axe and bow ready for defence against any sudden assault ; to 
prepare clothing from the hides and furs the men brought in from 
the weary hunt; to cook the meat that had been found in the woods. 
There was lighter and tasteful employment in weaving and embroid- 
ery, but the Iroquois woman’s daily lot was by no means hard. It 
was considered light by them. With the use of iron axes, fuel was 
more easily obtained, but the primitive mode was not very laborious. 
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When large pickets were required for a palisade, David Cusick said, 
“They set fire against several trees as required to make a fort and 
the stone axes are used to rub off the coals, as to burn quicker; 
when the tree burns down they put fires to it about three paces apart 
and burns it down in half aday.” With a host of people this be- 
came a frolic, and such it is yet. I was recently on the Onondaga 
reservation on a winter day. The men were busy getting in the 
year’s supply of wood. First they chopped for one family, and then 
for another. When the logs were drawn home — for they do not 
cut it in short lengths in the woods—the men met from house to 
house, and cut it up for the stove. In the woods and at home they 
had a merry time. | 

The women carried the burdens, but not in all cases. When Chau- 
monot and Menard went from Onondaga to Oneida in 1656, at night- 
fall in the forest the chief addressed his band as usual. ‘“ He also 
made a speech complimentary to the women, who were carrying the 
provisions of the journey, praising their courage and constancy.” 
On many occasions the men carried quite as much. This depended 
on circumstances. When the town of Onondaga was removed six 
miles in 1682, Jean de Lamberville said, “This is not done without 
difficulty; for inasmuch as carts are not used here and the country 
is very hilly, the labor of the men and women, who carry their goods 
on their backs, is consequently harder and of longer duration. To 
supply the lack of horses the inhabitants of these forests render 
reciprocal aid to one another, so that a single family will hire some- 
-times eighty or one hundred persons.”’ The burden strap across the 
' forehead, the basket or back frame behind, all aided much. 

While wives often accompanied their husbands on the war party 
or in embassies, this was only when the journey was much of it by 
water. Ordinarily they were at home, though sometimes helping 
in the hunting camps. Thus the care of the fields naturally fell to 
them. Corn, pumpkins, and beans were easily raised, and required 
no great care at any time. The ears of corn were neatly braided 
and hung in long festoons, within and without the cabins, as is done 
to this day. Rushes and corn-husks formed mats, the customary 
resting-places. “On my mat” was a well known hospitable 
phrase. Pumpkins were dried, and thus were ready for use at any 
time. Beans entered into many things, and are yet an ingredient of 
Indian corn bread. All these gave origin to various phrases appli- 
cable to female industry, indoors and out. In the old Mohawk 
tongue, Asennonte was a litt.e sack attached to the girdle, in which 
the women carried their seed corn. Oxdrate was the wooden hoe, 
to which the poorer Indians: long adhered. The native weeds were 
not hard to subdue, and of; many modern pests they knew nothing. 


' 
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There are terms for various dishes and their preparation, and the 
men were cooks when occasion required. The probability is that 
they often lent a hand in household work. 

Women dressed sumptuously when they could afford it, and they 
naturally had the first choice of materials. Our early chronicles often 
speak of the beauty and costly nature of their apparel. Colonel 
Thomas Proctor visited the Onondagas at Buffalo, in 1791, and said 
that some of the women were “dressed so richly with silken stroud, 
etc., and ornamented with so many silver trappings, that one suit 
must have been of the value of at least thirty pounds.” Quite as 
costly were their earlier dresses, though made of native materials. 
One is tempted to enlarge on this, so curious and beautiful was their 
holiday attire. 

It must be remembered that all were not equally rich, nor did all 
women rank alike. Some were brought up delicately. In the Rela- 
tion for 1670 we have an account of the recent death of a young 
Seneca woman of high rank who had been baptized. To the com- 
forting words of the missionary the mother replied, “Thou wast not 
acquainted with her; she was mistress here, and commanded more 
than twenty slaves who are still with me. She knew not what it was 
to go to the forest to bring in wood, or to the river there to draw up 
water. She was not able to trouble herself with all that which con- 
cerns housekeeping. Now I doubt not but that being now the only 
one of our family in Paradise, she may have much trouble to accus- 
tom herself to it ; for she will be obliged to do her cooking herself, to 
go to the wood and the water, and to prepare all with her own hands 
_ for eating and drinking.” If only one of her slaves could go to the 
same place it would be all right. 

Colden said the Iroquois had no slaves, but they not only fre- 
quently appear but are classified in the Relation for 1657. There 
were three kinds. The first were admitted into families, and some- 
times became chiefs, though still considered slaves. The second 
were given to the richer Indians, and had food and shelter, but 
nothing more. The third were young women and girls, continually 
exposed to every danger. Often, however, they were saved from 
death to become wives. As slaves the treatment of these girls 
depended on the temper of their mistress, and this was often cruel. 
In 1656 an Erie girl displeased her Onondaga mistress, who hired a 
young man to kill her. The life of the slave was absolutely in the 
power of the owner. | 

Mr. Horatio Hale rather strangely says in his “Iroquois Book of 
Rites,” page 97, “‘ The Iroquois never burnt women at the stake,” and 
considers this but an occasional death for their male prisoners. He 
looked at their character through his own benevolent eyes. The 
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instances of their both burning and eating women in the seventeenth 
century are so many that it is hardly worth while to discuss this. 
Four Andastes women were burned at Oneida alone in 1668, and 
another was burned and eaten at Cayuga the same year. Jogues’ 
account of the burning and eating of a female prisoner in sacrifice, 
by the Mohawks, is well known. She was first burned all over the 
body, then thrown into a great fire, taken out in due season, and 
then “ her body was cut up, sent to the various villages and devoured.”’ 
Similar things were common. 

I do not now remember any instance of polygamy among the Iro- 
quois, though it was common among other races. Marriages could 
be dissolved at pleasure as they yet are, but in early days this seems 
to have been rarely done. Informal as Indian marriages usually 
were, there were some points more definitely observed by the Iro- 
_ quois. Among the Mohawks Gakwarinna was the portion of the 
woman who gets married ; Gakwarinntonton the ceremony of carry- 
ing her into the cabin at thistime. For the time being, at least, she 
then had reserved rights. The union was arranged by mutua] 
friends, and wife and husband lodged together at his home. During 
the day they were with their respective relatives, the husband not 
daring to enter his wife’s cabin until she had children. At Onon- 
daga, in 1657, it was observed that for the time being “the only 
community of goods there is between the one and the other is that 
the husband gives all the fruits of the chase to his wife, who renders 
him some services in recompense, and is obliged to cultivate his 
fields and make his harvest.” 

Men and women of the sameclan might not marry, all these being 
esteemed near relations. For a long time clan burial prevailed, so 
that husband and wife were not interred together but in the grounds 
of their respective clans. The children were of the mother’s clan 
and nation. Thus the noted Logan was a Cayuga because his 
mother was one, though his father was a distinguished Oneida chief. 
This feature of Iroquois life is a great bar to the division of their 
lands in severalty. Marriage into another clan or nation might 
bring personal advantages to a man if he desired them. Two of the 
leading framers of the Iroquois League were reputed Onondagas 
by birth, but Dekanawidah or his father and Hiawatha married 
Mohawk wives and became chiefs of that nation. In 1637 a young 
Seneca was displeased because his people had made peace with the 
Hurons. He “ married among the Onondagas, in order always to have 
liberty to bear arms against them.” 

Men might change their nationality in order to build up a nation 
orclan. This is sometimes done now by both men and women. In 
the Relation for 1645 it appears that nearly all the Oneida men were 
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at one time slain by the Hurons. The Oneidas had made peace 
with the Mohawks, and sent to them “for some men to be married 
to the girls and women who had remained without husbands, that 
the nation should not perish. This is why the Iroquois name that 
village their child.” 

Charlevoix said, “ Among the Iroquois the woman never leaves 
her cabin, she being deemed the mistress, or at least the heiress of 
it ; in other nations she goes at the expiration of a year or two after 
her marriage to live with her mother-in-law.’’ This must be under- 
stood with some reservation, but in all marriages the woman was the 
principal person concerned, the one after whom the cabin was usually 
named. 

In Canada the Hurons had an annual custom of marrying two 
young girls to their fishing nets, or rather to the genius of the nets. 
The reason for this custom was by no means creditable to the 
character of the Huron women, and it was found nowhere else. 
The girls were but six or seven years old, and the ceremony is de- 
scribed in the Relation for 1636. ‘ Theseine is placed between these 
two virgins ; this is to make it lucky in taking fish.” In general the 
women had less to do with the unseen world than the men, but they 
sometimes were given to magic arts, and have some share in medi- 
cine societies yet. 

If they had no great prominence in magical arts at an early day it 
was not because they were undervalued. They might belong to the 
Iroquois Agotanders, or nobility. In 1671 a Christian Mohawk 
woman left her country to live in Canada. On this her family 
“degraded her from the nobility, in an assembly of the chiefs of the 
town, and took away the name and title of Ozander, that is to say, 
esteemed, a quality which they much esteem and which she had 
inherited from her ancestors, and deserved by her own good spirit, - 
her prudence and wise conduct, and at the same time they installed 
another in her place. These women are much respected ; they hold 
council, and the Ancients complete no affair of consequence without 
their advice.’’ 

Lafitau said, “ There is nothing more real than this superiority 
of the women. It is they who constitute the tribe, keep up the 
genealogical tree and the order of inheritance, and perpetuate the 
family. They possess all real authority ; own the land-and the fields, 
and their harvests; they are the soul of all councils, the arbiters of 
peace and war; they have care of the public treasury; slaves are 
given to them; they arrange marriages; the children belong to 
them, and to them and their blood js confined the line of descent 
and the order of inheritance.” He believed that the council simply 
aided women in matters in which it was not becoming for them to 
act. 
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Charlevoix expresses a much more moderate opinion. In speak- 
ing of the right of the Huron women to name counsellors, who were 
sometimes women, he adds, “ The women have the chief authority 
amongst all the nations of the Huron language, if we except the 
Iroquois canton of Oneida, in which it is in both sexes alternately. 
But if this be their lawful constitution, their practice is seldom 
agreeable to it. In fact, the men never tell the women anything 
they would have to be kept secret; and rarely any affair of conse- 
quence is communicated to them, though all is done in their name, 
and the chiefs are no more than their lieutenants.” He mentioned 
an instance to show “that the real authority of the women is very 
small. I have been assured, however, that they always deliberate 
first on whatever is proposed in council, and that they afterwards 
give the result of this to the chiefs, who report it as a matter of 
form. On some occasions the women have an orator, who speaks in 
their name, or rather acts as their interpreter.” 

The story of the peculiar Oneida government was a fable told the 
French by the Neutrals in 1640. They said, “The men and the 
women there manage affairs alternately; so that if there is a man 
who governs them now, after his death it will be a woman who, 
during her lifetime, will govern them in her turn, except in what 
pertains to war; and after the death of the woman it will be a man 
who will take anew the management of affairs.” 

One woman of rank has been mentioned, and in the Relation for 
1656 another several times appears. Teotonharason was an Onon- 
daga woman who went with the ambassadors to Quebec, and was 
highly esteemed for her nobleness and wealth. She may have been 
the one mentioned in the Relation for 1671. “It was one of these 
principal persons who formerly first brought the Iroquois of Onon- 
daga, and then the other nations, to make peace with the French. 
She descended to Quebec for this purpose, accompanied by some of 
her slaves.” The influence of the Iroquois women was of great use 
to the missionaries. Inthe Relation for 1657 we read, “ The women 
having much authority among these people, their virtue produces as 
much fruit as anything else, and their example finds as many more 
imitators.” 

If the women could not or would not always prevent war they 
often caused it to stop. At a conference at Niagara in 1767, the 
commissary “was informed that the old women of the Sinecas had 
stopt their young men from going to war.” They are credited with 
more power of this kind than they probably had, but they always 
claimed a share in public affairs. Ata council in Albany in 1788, 
Good Peter, an Oneida chief, after speaking for the men, delivered 
the women’s message. ‘“ You have heard our voice; we now entreat 
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you to open your ears and hear a speech from our sisters, the 
governesses. 

‘“ Brother, our ancestors considered it a great offence to reject the 
counsels of their women, particularly of the female governesses. 
They were esteemed the mistresses of the soil. Who, said our fore- 
fathers, bring us into being? Wo cultivate our lands, kindle our 
fires and boil our pots, but the women? .. . They entreat that the 
veneration of their ancestors, in favor of women, be not disregarded, 
and that they may not be despised ; the Great Spirit is their Maker. 
The female governesses beg leave to speak with the freedom allowed 
to women, and agreeably to the spirit of our ancestors, They entreat 
the great chief to put forth his strength and preserve them in peace, 
for they are the life of the nation.” 

A later instance occurred in May, 1802, which is described in 
Stone’s “ Life of Brant.” The Mohawk women held a council, 
called the chiefs to it, and spoke by strings of wampum. They 
said, ‘‘ Uncles, some time ago the women of this place spoke to you, 
but you did not answer them, as you considered their meeting not 
sufficient.” They remonstrated against the use of ardent drinks, 
and also against domestic feuds and dissensions. Brant’s reply to 
the latter refers to woman’s influence in the past: “ Nieces, with 
respect to your request to bury all differences, we heartily comply 
with it, and thank you for the wisdom you showed in here interfer- 
ing. It was the custom of our ancestors for the women, by their 
moderation, to heal up all animosities.” 

At a council at Grand River, June 30, 1804, “the sachems and 
principal war chiefs, warriors and principal women of the Six 
Nations,” carefully considered some matters, and signed a report. 
Four of the signers were women, out of twenty-four in all. Names 
of the governesses and principal women appear in some New York 
land sales, but not in all alike. 

At Canajoharie, in 1758, the chief women came to Sir William 
Johnson with a belt of wampum, the principal chiefs saying they had 
a message for him, apparently delivered by the chiefs. They wished 
him not to risk his life in going to Onondaga, and said, “We flatter 
ourselves you will look upon this our speech, and take the same no- 
tice of it as all our men do, who, when they are addressed by the 
women, and desired to desist from any rash enterprise, they imme- 
diately give way, where, before, everybody else tried to dissuade 
them from it and could not prevail.” 

The elders of the Indian women at Buffalo, May 14, 1791, came 
to Colonel Proctor, and said through their speaker, “You ought to 
hear and listen to what we women shall speak, as well as to the 
sachems, for we are the owners of this land, and it is ours. It is 
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we that plant it for our and. their use. Hear us, therefore, for we 
speak of things that concern us and our children, and you must not 
think hard of us while our men shall say more to you, for we have 
told them.” : 

One right the Iroquois women always had, though inclined to re- 
linquish it now. As children were theirs especially, following their 
nation and clan, so it was and is their business to nominate the 
chiefs. Lafitau said the chief matron of the clan conferred with 
those of her own cabin, and nominated the new chief from among 
the children of the aunts, sisters, or nieces on the maternal side. 
It is much the same now, but some changes have already come, and 
others will soon follow. In one of the condoling songs woman’s 
importance in perpetuating a noble line is recognized. The dead 
chief is bewailed, ‘but it is still harder when the woman shall die, 
because with her the line is lost.” 

On this was founded one remarkable Huron and Iroquois custom. 
There are some notes on atonement for murder among the Hurons, 
in the Relation for 1648. “For a Huron killed by a Huron thirty 
gifts are commonly deemed a sufficient satisfaction. For a woman 
forty are required, because, as they say, the women are less able to 
defend themselves ; and, moreover, they being the source whence 
the land is peopled, their lives should be deemed of more value to 
the commonwealth, and their weakness should have a stronger sup- 
port in public justice.” Loskiel said, ‘‘ For the murder of a man 100 
yards of wampum, and for that of a woman 200 yards must be paid 
by the murderer.” 

Allusion has been made to the fact that Iroquois women, however 
influential politically and socially, did not speak in their councils. 
Early writers take notice of this, and the custom continued. In 
1791 Colonel Proctor attended a Seneca feast, where he saw a 
wooden statue before which they danced. ‘Under this statue were 
placed two chiefs, termed the women’s speakers. . . . The old and 
the young women danced around in a circle,” etc. The same gentle- 
man went to a council in Buffalo that year, to “hear what would be 
said by the women speaker, the young prince of the Turtle tribe 
(Red Jacket). . . . Being arrived, the first matter unusual that pre- 
sented itself were the elders of the women seated near the chiefs.” 
Red Jacket gave their plea for peace. 

Miss Powell gave an account of an Indian council at Buffalo in 
1785. She probably exaggerated the number of chiefs, of whom she 
said 200 were seated in proper order, representing the Six Nations. 
Each nation formed a motionless circle under its own tree, against 
which its speaker stood. The women walked in one by one, and 
seated themselves behind the men. They are often quiet attendants 
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at councils now. At one to which I was invited in Canada last year, 
there was a goodly number of women present, but only chiefs spoke. 

Perhaps from this pacific influence may have come the story of a 
peaceful female monarch, usually much changed from the form in 
which David Cusick gave it. The ultimate origin was in the relation 
in which the Neutral nation stood to the Iroquois and Hurons, freely 
sheltering both alike. According to Cusick, “a queen, named Yago- 
wanea, resided at the fort Kauhanauka,” now on the Tuscarora re- 
servation. She had much influence, and the war between the Five 
Nations and Missasaugas “‘ was regulated under her control. The 
queen lived outside the fort in a long house, which was called a 
peace house. She entertained the two parties who were at war with 
each other ; indeed, she was called the mother of the nations. Each 
nation sent her a belt of wampum as a mark of respect,” but she 
betrayed the Iroquois, was herself conquered, and sued for peace. 
There have been fanciful additions to this. 

In one notable instance a woman caused a war, instead of pre- 
venting it, by a stubborn assertion of her rights. The Onondaga 
chief, Annenraes, had been taken by the Eries in 1654. Hoping to 
avert war, they gave him to the sister of one who had been slain, 
thinking she would gladly accept him. She came home while they 
were treating him handsomely, and demanded that he should be 
put to death. In vain did the chiefs plead with her and show the 
terrible consequences to her nation. She wept and protested, and 
insisted on his torture. Public safety’yielded to her woman's right. 
The captive died and the Eries perished. 

While Iroquois women rarely restrained their children, they had 
much affection for them. One story told of them by the Hurons has 
no foundation. In 1640 the latter said that the Iroquois “some- 
times take a new-born child, pierce it with arrows, and cast it into 
the fire. The flesh having been consumed, they take the bones 
which they grind to powder ; and when they wish to go to war, they 
drink a little of this powder, believing that this beverage increases 
their courage. They also make use of these ashes for their lots and 
other superstitions.” The mother was rewarded for her patriotic 
sacrifice. The only truth in this is the ceremonial use of ashes. 

The Onondagas have always used vegetable poisons, and the poi- 
soning was sometimes ascribed to witches, but the venom was as 
often taken intentionally. The Relation of 1657 takes note of this. 
“They kill themselves by eating certain venomous herbs that they 
know to be a poison, which the married women much more often 
use to avenge themselves for the bad treatment of their husbands, 
leaving them thus the reproach of their death.” Pursh said that in 
1807 Cicuta maculata was much used by the Onondagas as a poison. 
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On ordinary occasions now men and women eat together, but 
when there is company, the women eat last. When Le Moyne left 
Onondaga in 1654, the principal men and women were invited to his 
feast of adieu, according to their custom, but this custom seems to 
have changed at a later day. 

Some things may be summarized. Women were represented on 
bark with braided hair and waist cloths. The Mohawks sometimes 
called them Ze hondatkenttogen, because the hair was divided above 
the forehead, but braiding was always a custom. Lahontan said, 
“The hair of the Iroquois women is rolled up behind with a sort of 
ribbon, and that roller hangs down to their girdle.” When the Iro 
quois came to the Lancaster council in 1744, ‘‘several of their squaws 
or wives, with some small children, rode on horseback, which is very 
unusual with them.” It became quite customary a hundred years 
ago. Circumstances changed clothing also. I still see blankets 
over the head, but shawls are more common, and these are drawn 
down over the face in anger or grief. Old women delighted in 
men’s hats, and all wore moccasins and leggings. 

Indians in general reckoned “the paying of tribute becoming none 
but women and children.” The Iroquois gave none, but their women 
made the tasteful council belts. They were experts in star gazing, 
and they now have a place in medicine societies, and some rela- 
tions to the False Faces. Some dances and games belong to them. 
Bruyas assigns to them the game of the eight bones or buttons. In 
1656 we have an account of their prominent part in a medicine dance 
at Onondaga. L. H. Morgan assigns 14 out of 32 dances to men 
and women, and seven for women alone. 

The French at Onondaga in 1657 said that “the children there 
were docile, the women inclined to the most tender devotion.” 
Their funeral rites were as important as those of the men. A woman 
buried in 1762 had new garments, “set off with rows of silver 
brooches, one row joining another. Over the sleeves of her new 
ruffled shirt were broad silver arm spangles,” etc., and wampum and 
silver ornaments appeared elsewhere. Their part in funerals is now 
less conspicuous than in earlier days. David Zeisberger described 
an Onondaga funeral in 1752. The female friends of the dead man 
gathered at sunrise and sunset to bewail him before burial. Old 
squaws dug the grave, which was lined with loose boards. Suitably 
prepared, he was borne to the grave amid the howls of the women, 
who wept there morning and evening for some time longer. Rev. 
Mr. Kirkland saw a Seneca warrior’s funeral in 1764, an hour after 
sunrise. No man was present but the grave-digger, but 150 women 
and girls sang a mournful song as they bore the body in their pro- 
cession to the grave. Some screamed and yelled. At the primary 
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burial among the Hurons, in 1636, “the mother or the wife will be at 
the foot of the tomb, calling the deceased in singing, or rather com- 
plaining in a lugubrious tone.” This kind of mourning lasted a year 
with them. Condolences were made for distinguished women as 
well as men. 

Father Poncet has left us one pretty episode of his captivity 
among the Mohawks in 1653. Some Mohawk women had paid his 
captor severai thousand beads, and one wished to adopt him in place 
of her dead brother. ‘So soon as I entered her cabin, she began to 
sing the song of the dead, in which she was joined by her two daugh- 
ters. I was standing near the fire during these mournful dirges; 
they made me sit upon a sort of table slightly raised, and then I 
understood I was in the place of the dead, for whom these women 
renewed the last mourning, to bring the deceased to life again in my 
person, according to their custom.” 

Clan names are the rule among nations of Iroquois stock, and in 
some the women have the sole right of bestowing these. In adop- 
tion they often have a prominent part, and this was a characteristic 
feature in early days. 

One curious thing appears in a change of language, as when an 
uneducated Iroquois attempts to speak the English tongue. In most 
cases he will speak of a man as she, and a woman as fe. There 
seems no reason for this beyond that of custom, but a custom it is. 
I have before spoken of a teacher’s experience with the fifth com- 
mandment, where the children persistently said “thy mother and thy 
father.” Female influence is the controlling power. A widower 
with children has no title to them among those who observe the old 
ways, if his wife’s mother is living. They belong to her. 

Girls marry young. In 1866 a missionary’s wife among the Green 
Boy Oneidas spoke in her diary of Garrentha, “ Falling Bark.” ‘She 
is considered an old maid; people say, ‘Oh, Garrentha will never 
marry now; she is too old!’ She is in fact nineteen, but the 
Oneida girls are married so early, at fourteen or fifteen, that nine- 
teen is considered an advanced age.” It often happens, however, 
among the Onondagas, that young men marry elderly women, with 
the idea that their experience may be valuable to those who have 
little, and the rule works both ways. This early wisdom is less 
shown now than in times of old, nor do the older people now have so 


much to do with match-making. 
W. M. Beauchamp. 


Norte. — On the general subject, see also Lucien Carr, “‘ The Social and Politi- 
cal Position of Women among the Huron-Iroquois Tribes,” in the Sixteenth 
Report of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1883. Pp. 207-232. 
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THE CELESTIAL BEAR.! 


It is probable that in no part of the world has the observation of 
the stars exerted a greater influence over religion and mythology . 
than amongst the native civilized peoples of Central and South 
America. With the possible exception of the Pueblo Indians of our 
Southwestern States, the ruder tribes of North America have 
naturally shown much less progress in astronomical knowledge, but 
throughout their mythology the most beautiful legends are those 
associated with the heavens. 

The two stellar groups which seem to have played decidedly the 
most conspicuous part in these legends are the Pleiades 2 and the 
Great Bear. Turning our attention to the latter group, we can 
easily imagine the astonishment of the early missionaries when they 
pointed out its stars to the Algonkians, and received the reply, 
‘But they are our Bear Stars too.” 

The minds of these worthy men were already impressed by the 
discovery in other parts of America of native traditions of a deluge, 
a passage through divided water, and a hero miraculously born, as 
well as a ritual, including baptism, confession, communion, and the 
use of the cross as a sacred symbol. Doubtless, therefore, they 
regarded the identity of the Algonkian Bear and their own as only 
another proof that an apostle had at some time visited this conti- 
nent. While that explanation is not tenable to-day, the interesting 
question remains as to what this identity does mean. 

The answer is best found by an examination of the traditions 
associated with this stellar group. -Its stars seem to have been 
called the Bear over nearly the whole of our continent when the first 
Europeans, of whom we have knowledge, arrived. They were known 
as far north as Point Barrow, as far east as Nova Scotia, as far west 
as the Pacific Coast, and as far south as the Pueblos. 

Some tribes within these boundaries, however, seem to have called 
the group by other names. When we seek legends connected with 
the Bear, we find that in spite of the widespread knowledge of the 
name there is by no means a wealth of material. 

The best known legend is that common to the tribes of the Algon- 
kian and Iroquois families. It has been related to me many times, 
in what is perhaps its most complete and extensive form, by the 


1 From papers read before the American Folk-Lore Society, Annual Meeting, 
December 28, 1899, and before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 

2 See the researches of Mr. R. G. Haliburton, whose name will ever be con- 
nected with this group. 
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The Celestial Bear. 


Micmacs of Nova Scotia, as we sat beside the camp-fire in the glo- 
rious summer evenings of that land, and they pointed out overhead 


the stars of which they spoke. 


following table : — 
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Let us preface the legend with the 


ENGLISH. MICMAC. SPECIES. STARS. 
The Bear, Mooin, Ursus Americanus, a, B, y, 8, Urse Majoris. 
The Hunters, Ntdoksooinook. 

The Robin, Quipchowwéch, Merula migratorius, e Urse Majoris. 
The Chickadee, Chigegéss, Parus atricapillus, ¢ Urse Majoris. 
The Moose Bird, Mikchagogwéch, Perisoreus Canadensis, » Ursze Majoris. 
The Pigeon, Pilés, Ectopistes migratorius, yy Bodtis. 

The Blue Jay, W65léwéch, Cyanurus cristatus, e Bootis. 

The Owl, Kookoogwéss, Strix cinerea, Arcturus. 

The Saw-whet, K6pkéch, Nyctale Acadica, 7 Bootis. 

The Pot, Wo, Alcor. 

The Den, Mskegwom, pw, 8, Bostis. 


a, B, 7, 8, €, ¢, 8, K, A, ps 
Coronz Borealis. 
Comparing the above list with the accompanying chart, we observe 
that the Bear is represented by the four stars in the bowl of what 
we call the Dipper. Behind are seven hunters who are pursuing 
her. Close beside the second hunter is a little star. It is the pot 
which he is carrying, so that, when the bear is killed, he may cook 
the meat therein. Just above these hunters a group of smaller stars 
form a pocket-like figure —the den whence the bear has issued. 
Late in spring, the bear waking from her long winter sleep, 
leaves her rocky hillside den and descends to the ground in search 
of food. Instantly the sharp-eyed chickadee perceives her, and, 
being too small to undertake the pursuit alone, calls the other 
hunters to his aid. Together the seven start after the bear, the 
chickadee with his pot being placed between two of the larger birds 
so that he may not lose his way. All the hunters are hungry for 
meat after the short rations of winter and so they pursue eagerly, 
but throughout the summer the bear flees across the northern hori- 
zon and the pursuit continues. In the autumn, one by one, the 
hunters in the rear begin to lose their trail, First of all the two 
owls, heavier and clumsier of wing than the other birds, disappear 
from the chase. But you must not laugh when you hear how Kop- 
kech, the smaller owl, failed to secure a share of the bear meat, and 
you must not imitate his rasping cry, for if you disregard either 
warning, be sure that wherever you are, as soon as you are asleep 
he will descend from the sky with a birch bark torch and set fire to 
whatever clothing covers you. Next the blue jay and the pigeon 
also lose the trail and drop out of the chase. This leaves only the 
robin, the chickadee, and the moose bird, but they continue the pur- 
suit, and at last, about mid-autumn, they overtake their prey. 
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Brought to bay, the bear rears up on her hind feet and prepares to 
defend herself, but the robin pierces her with an arrow and she falls 
over upon her back. The robin being himself very thin at this 
season is intensely eager to eat some of the bear’s fat as soon as 
possible. In his haste he leaps upon his victim, and becomes 
covered with blood. Flying to a maple-tree near at hand in the 
land of the sky, he tries to shake off this blood. He succeeds in 
getting all off save a spot upon his breast. “That spot,” says the 
garrulous chickadee, “ you will carry as long as your name is robin.’? 

But the blood which he does shake off spatters far and wide over 
the forests of earth below, and hence we see each autumn the 
blood-red tints on the foliage; it is reddest on the maples, because 
trees on earth follow the appearance of the trees in the sky, and the 
sky maple received most of the blood. The sky is just the same as 
the earth, only up above, and older. —— 

Some time after these things happened to the robin, the chick- 
adee arrived on the scene. These two birds cut up the bear, built 
a fire, and placed some of the meat over it to cook. Just as they 
were about to begin to eat, the moose bird put in his appearance. 

He had almost lost the trail, but when he regained it he had not 
hurried, because he knew that it would take his companions some 
time to cook the meat after the bear was slain, and he did not mind 


missing that part of the affair so long as he arrived in time for a 


full share of the food. Indeed, he was so impressed with the advan- 
tages of this policy, that ever since then he has ceased to hunt for 
himself, preferring to follow after hunters and share their spoils, 
And so, whenever a bear or a moose or other animal is killed to-day 
in the woods of Megumaage, Micmac Land, you will see him appear 
to demand his share. That is why the other birds named him Mik- 
chagogwech, He-who-comes-in-at-the-last-moment, and the Micmacs 
say there are some men who ought to be called that too. 

However that may be, the robin and chickadee, being generous, 
willingly shared their food with the moose bird. Before they ate, the 
robin and moose bird danced around the fire (meskouadtjik), while 
the chickadee stirred the pot. Such was the custom in the good old 
times, when Micmacs were brothers all to all and felt it a duty to 
share their food together, and to thank each other and the Universal 
Spirit for their present happiness. 

But this does not end the story of the bear, though one might 
think so. Through the winter her skeleton lies upon its back in the 


1 The only variation of this legend which I have heard from Yarmouth to Why- 
cococomagh, over three hundred miles distant, occurs at this point. According to 
it the robin is said to have fallen into the fire in which the bear was being cooked, 
hence the red burn on his breast. 
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sky, but her life-spirit has entered another bear who also lies upon 
her back in the den, invisible, and sleeping the winter sleep. When 
the spring comes around again, this bear will again issue forth from 
the den to be again pursued by the hunters, to be again slain, but 
again to send to the den her life-spirit, to issue forth yet again, when 
the sun once more awakens the sleeping earth. 

And so the drama keeps on eternally. And so it is, the Micmacs 
say, that when a bear lies on her back within her den she 1s invisible 
even to those who might enter that den. Only a hunter gifted 
with great magic power could perceive her then. 

When we attempt to interpret this legend, we cannot fail to be 
impressed by the singular fidelity with which its details present, often 
simultaneously, the habits of birds and animals and the movements 
of the stars. Such accuracy, it is plain, can only result from long 
and careful observations of the objects described, and, indeed, who- 
ever is acquainted with even our northern Indians knows well that 
very little in nature that can be seen with the naked eye escapes 
their observation. Brasseur de Bourbourg, who, in spite of his reck- 
less theories, knew the Indians well, has said that they do nothing 
without a reason for it, and his statement has been echoed almost 
word for word by several other authorities. Nor, he might have 
added, do they think anything without a reason for it. The Micmacs 
of to-day do not pretend to know why the four stars of their Bear 
were so called. They only say that they know the Celestial Bear 
never dies, because she is always in sight, and that is why her earthly 
descendants never die of natural causes, but only fall asleep each 
autumn and come to life again in spring. For all earthly animals 
are the descendants of the ancestor animal in the sky, and their 
appearance and habits are but the reflection of hers. In all things as 
it was and is in the sky, so it is on earth. It is the bear’s apparent 
power of dying and coming to life again which has impressed the 
imagination of the Indians, just as, for an identical reason, they have 
been impressed by the serpent’s habit of shedding its skin. Hence, 
and because of its general resemblance to man, especially when 
walking erect on its hind paws, the bear was regarded by the natives 
of this continent as a highly mystical and sacred animal, endowed 
with extraordinary powers. These facts are of interest because they 
may assist us towards a possible explanation of the question why 
these stars were called the Bear. But the zodlogical elements of the 
legend become of secondary interest when we begin to note how 
well it agrees with the movements of the stars. We are well aware 
that the four bear stars never set in our latitude, and that this is 
what the Indians mean by saying that the bear is always in sight. 
_ If now we turn to our chart and observe the position of these stars 
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in mid-spring, we shall see that the bear does actually seem to be 
climbing down out of her den (which appears higher up) to the 
northern horizon. The hunters, circling over her, prepare to start 
the pursuit. 

Next, in midsummer the chart shows us the bear running along 
the northern horizon with the hunters following, as described. Then 
in mid-autumn we see her standing erect, prepared to defend herself 
from the hunters. All but three of these hunters, however, have 
disappeared below the northern horizon, together with the den, which, 
the Micmacs say, has been left behind in the pursuit. Now we see 
why only the first three hunters are called “the hunters who are 
always hunting.” It is because only three hunters remain always 
visible in our latitude. The other four disappear below the northern 
-horizon just before the bear assumes an erect position. This explains 
why these other four hunters are said to lose the trail just before the 
bear is overtaken ; also why the moose bird is said to have been “last 
in at the death,” having nearly met with a like misfortune. For at 
this latitude and season the moose bird star nearly touches the 
northern horizon ; and that brings out the interesting point that this 
form of the legend could only have originated in the latitudes where 
we now find it, for north of 50° N. there would be four “hunters 
who are always hunting,” while south of 40° N. there would be only 
two. Yet it is a noticeable fact that south of 40° N. we find three 
hunters connected with this group. Returning to our chart, soon 
after the bear assumes the erect position last referred to, she will be 
seen to topple over on her back “ slain by the arrows of the hunters ” 
who have overtaken her, just at the season when the earthly bears, 
now fattened in preparation for the winter sleep, become logy and 
are most easily killed by the hunter. Then it is also that the autumn 
foliage is painted with her blood. Finally, when midwinter comes 
we see her lying dead on her back in mid-sky, but the den has reap- 
peared with the bear of the new year, lying therein, invisible. Thus 
this group of stars served to mark the divisions of the night and of 
the seasons for the Micmacs much as the position of the Pleiades 
marked them for tribes farther south, and as the stars of the beautiful 
Southern Cross marked them in Central and South America.! 

In a Blackfoot myth we read, “ The Seven Persons (the Dipper) 
slowly swung around and pointed downward. It was the middle of 
the night,” 4 showing that they too marked time at night by the posi- 
tion of these stars. So the Zufis tell, when winter comes, how “the 
bear lazily sleeps, no longer guarding the Westland from the cold of 

1 Almost everywhere the Pleiades seem to have been the preéminent time- 


markers. 
2 George B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, p. 66. 
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the Ice gods, and the white down of their mighty breathing, and how, 
when the bear, awakening, growls in springtime and the answering 
thunders mutter, the strength of the Ice gods being shaken,” the 
reign of summer begins again ;1 a story which demonstrates that in 
Zufii mythology there was a marked association between the terres- 
trial bear and the seasons. 

The Chinese say that in spring the tail of the bear (the Mic- 
mac three hunters) points east ; in summer, south ; in autumn, west ; 
in winter, north,—a correct statement for the forepart of the 
evening. 

The Basques are said to believe that when the Bear is above the 
pole the season is hot and dry, when below it, the season is wet. . 
The Ojibways relate how a southern star came to earth in the 
form of a beautiful maiden, bringing the water lilies. Her brethren 
can be seen far off in the north hunting the bear, whilst her sisters 

watch her in the east and west.? 

Astronomically, this legend is of considerable interest, because. 
the mention of stars in the four quarters of the heavens in connec- 
tion with the stars of the Bear suggests that the Ojibways at some 
time were accustomed. to mark their seasons, not only by the posi- 
tion of the stars of the Bear, but also by the rising and setting of 
various fixed stars. This supposition, if correct, would redound 
considerably to their credit as astronomers. They also saw in the 
Bear stars the figure of a fisher with an arrow sticking in his tail 
(the star Alcor).® 

Continuing our interpretation of the Micmac legend of the Bear, 
the authorities of that tribe say that the first hunter was called the 
robin because that star has a reddish tinge, the second hunter the 
chickadee because its star is smaller than the others, the fifth hunter 
the blue jay because its star is blue. Arcturus becomes the owl be- 
cause of its large size, and the star of the seventh hunter, the saw- 
whet, because its reddish hue suggests the brilliant red feathers 
which mark the head of that bird. This feature accounts for its 
birch bark torch mentioned in the legend. It must be confessed 
that the elements of this description do not appear altogether accu- 
rate. Possibly there has been some confusion in the naming of the 
stars. The choice of the group of stars which represent the den 
needs no explanation, for their alignment could hardly depict a den 
more accurately than it does. Admitting that this legend is of pre- 
Columbian origin, the two figures of the Bear and the Den show 
conclusively that even our northern Indians had divided parts of the 


1 F. H. Cushing in The Song of the Ancient People, pp. 39, 40. 
2 Mrs. Emerson, /naian Myths, p. 69 (quoting Copway). 
® Schoolcraft, Hiawatha Legends, pp. 121, 128. 
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sky at least into true constellations. Though the Bear was known 
to so many and so widely separated tribes, the Seven Hunters, so 
far as I have been able to ascertain, are peculiar to the Micmacs and 
the Iroquois. Elsewhere the group seems to be limited to the stars 
of our Dipper. The Den has been correctly pointed out to me by 
an Onondaga on the reservation near Syracuse, and Mr. John R. 
Swanton informs me that it is known to other tribes of the Iroquois. 
He adds that they sometimes call the star Alcor a dog instead of a 
pot. Such was its name amongst the Basques, the two front stars 
of the Micmac legend being two oxen which two robbers are driving 
off. These robbers are, in turn, pursued by the son and daughter 
of the owner with their dog.4. The Cherokees of North Carolina 
assert that there is a den somewhere in the sky, but none of them 
could point it out to me.? The Iroquois Bear legend describes how 
a party of hunters pursue the bear, but a stone giant kills all save 
three of them. These three and the bear are carried up to the sky 
by invisible spirits and become stars. The first hunter pursues, 
with a bow, the second with a kettle, while the third is farther 
behind gathering sticks for the fire. In fall their arrows pierce the 
bear, whose blood tinges the foliage. She then becomes invisible, 
but reappears the following spring. When we add to this account 
the knowledge of the den, we see plainly that this legend is practi- 
cally identical with the Micmac. The common origin of the legend 
seems beyond doubt in the case of these tribes, which have been in 
frequent contact with each other within historic times. The Housa- 
tonic Indians related the same story of the pursuit from spring to 
autumn and the blood-dyed foliage.* In fact it is evident that the 
legend was known to all the intervening tribes between Nova Scotia 
and New York, probably much more widely. The Cherokees also 
knew the three hunters who pursue the bear. After killing him in 
fall they lose the trail and circle helplessly around till spring. The 
honey dew which is noticeable in fall comes from the bear’s fat which 
they are trying out overa fire.® It is worthy of remark that they 
know nothing of the hunters who are always hunting. In their lati- 
tude all these stars and even part of the Bear dip below the horizon. 
The use of such a phrase among them would be strong evidence of 
a migration or transmission of the legend from more northerly lati- 

1 Vinson, Le Pays Basque, p. 29. 

* Sir William Dawson (Acadian Geology, p. 675) referring to the Micmac 


legend, locates the Den in Berenice’s Hair. This is, I believe, the only mention 
of the Den in print. 

8 Mrs. Erminie A. Smith, Second Report of the U. S. Bureau of Ethnology, pp. 
80, 81. 

4 R. H. Allen, Star Names, p. 423. 

§ Stansbury Hagar, Stellar Legends of the Cherokees. 
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tudes. As it is, we may perhaps consider significant the mention of 
the lost trail, where there is no contrast with stars which do not lose 
the trail. Nor is it less suggestive that mention is made of the bear’s 
fat, which is also referred to in the Micmac legend. It is substituted 
for the autumn foliage of the northern version, a singular example of 
the combination of like objects with dissimilar explanations, as if one 
had jumbled together the elements of a faintly remembered story. 
The Point Barrow Esquimaux recognized the stars of the Bear with 
the hunters around him,! the Zufiis call the group the Great White 
Bear of the Seven Stars ;? and they seem to have played a not incon- 
spicuous part in Pueblo mythology. Other names for these stars 
appear. The Blackfeet know them as seven boys, all of whom had 
been killed by their sister save the youngest (the star Dubbe), who 
killed her in turn.2 Another Western tribe knew the stars of Ursa 
Minor as a bear, its head being composed of ‘the three stars in a 
triangle,’ and its back of seven other stars. The Thlinkeet of the 
Pacific Coast seem also to have associated the Bear with the stars of 
Ursa Major.5 One Micmac informs me that his tribe once thought 
there was another bear hidden under the sky near the pole, and 
that the neighboring stars were hunters circling around in a vain 
endeavor to locate its den. This statement finds some support in 
Le Clerq’s assertion that the Micmac Indians of Gaspé knew the 
constellations of both the Great and Little Bear and so called them. | 
This author seems to give us the earliest reference to these groups 
in America. He adds that the Gaspé Indians said “that the three 
guardians of the North Star are a canoe in which three savages have 
embarked to surprise this Bear. But unfortunately they have not 
yet been able to overtake the animal. He makes no mention of 
the bird hunters, but such negative testimony means little. The 
worthy father paid scant attention to legends. He refers to only 
these two constellations, yet it is evident that the Micmacs named 
several other groups and related elaborate tales concerning them. 
Possibly in an older form of the legend the bird hunters were sup- 
posed to pursue the bear in canoes, though it seems unlikely that the 
Indians indulged in such mixture of attributes. Charlevoix wrongly 
supposed that the teachings of Lescarbot were responsible for the 
names Great and Little Bear.’ Other early mention of them is 

1 Dr. Franz Boas in the A mer. Antig. vol. xviii. p. 121. 

2 Mr. Frank H. Cushing, statement to author. 

® R.N. Wilson in the Amer. Antig. vol. xv. p. 200. 

¢ Rev. S. D. Peet, quoting Tanner in Amer. Antig. vol. xvii. p. 123. 

§ Dr. A. F. Chamberlain in the Amer. Antig. vol. xvii. p. 70. 

* Pére Chretienne Le Clerq, /Vouvelle Relation de la Gaspeste, Paris, 1691, 


PP: 152, 153- 
1 Charlevoix, Zravels in North America, p. 297. 
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found in the works of Cotton Mather, 1712, and Lafitau, 1724. In 
Yucatan, Polaris was called the North Star, Star of the Shield, 
Guide of the Merchants.!_ Under the last title it is possible that 
this star was associated with Ekchuah, the god of travellers and 
merchants. ££ may be translated either “black” or “star;” the 
meaning of chuah seems to be uncertain.? Describing the worship 
of Ekchuah, Landa says: ‘“ Travellers carried with them on their 
journeys a supply of incense and a little pan in which to burn it; 
thus provided, in whatever place they might happen to be when 
night overtook them, they set three little stones upright in the ground, 
depositing upon each a few grains of this incense; before these 
they placed three other flat stones, upon which they poured more 
incense, and then [perhaps gazing at their ever faithful guide shining 
brightly in the northern sky] they addressed their prayers to the god 
whom they named Ekchuah, that he might grant them a happy 
return to their homes. This ceremony they repeated every evening 
until they were again seated on their own hearths ; meanwhile those 
at home were doing as much or more on their behalf.” 8 

In the classic mythology the same four stars formed the body of 
the bear as in the Micmac legend, but instead of the first three 
hunters a long tail was most inaccurately attached to the animal. 
According to Mr. Haliburton, an early English writer sought to 
explain this incongruity by supposing that Jupiter had stretched out 
the bear's short tail by holding that appendage while raising the 
animal to the sky. It is somewhat singular that the Oneidas believe 
that the bear originally had a long tail, which was frozen fast while 
he was fishing through the ice with it, and was alienated from its 
owner during his struggles to escape.* The bear in certain Greek 
versions of the myth is identified with Callisto (Kalliste, the most 
beautiful, usually taken to be a form of the goddess Artemis). In 
some versions the animal is pursued by hunters. 

We come now to the question why the same stars have been 
chosen to represent the bear and the hunters in so many and widely 
separated regions, when those stars suggest the form of a bear no 
more than that of any other quadruped, while almost any other stars 
would serve as well for hunters. We may at once dismiss the idea 
of coincidence. Even if the nature of the analogies connected with 
this star group were not sufficient in themselves to disprove such an 
explanation, a further comparison of the stellar legends of the In- 


1 Brinton, Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphs, p. 34. 

4 Vide Brasseur de Bourbourg, Maya Dictionary. 

8 Landa, Relacion des las cosas de Yucatan (Brasseur ed.), pp. 156-159. See, 
also, Cogolludo, Ast. de Yucatan, lib. vi. cap. 6. 

¢ Martin Wheelock, a Carlisle student, in the Red Afan, February, 1900. 
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dians — especially of Central America and Peru — reveals analogies 
to the star-lore of other continents so widespread, so numerous, and 
so striking that no room is left for chance. But may not these 
analogies have resulted from the teachings of the early missionaries 
and explorers? One objection to this is that everywhere alike the 
earliest writers state that these legends were related to them on 
their arrival.as being already well known and long known. That 
some of the most important of these stellar legends of Ancient 
America are very old is beyond doubt. Let us also notice the 
marked disagreement in details which the most similar American 
legends reveal either in comparison with each other or with those of 
other continents. Had they sprung from recent teaching, or had 
they been of recent and single origin, they would surely have pre- 
sented greater similarity. Again, the distribution of these analogies 
is too extensive to be accounted for by missionary teaching, and the 
internal evidence shows practically no element of European thought 
within. the legends. Examined with reference to this point, the 
Micmac Bear legend is markedly primitive. The only feature to 
which suspicion can possibly be directed is the pot in which the 
bear meat was cooked. It is probable that the Micmacs knew how 
to boil their food in pre-European times, either in stones which 
they hollowed out or in the birch bark dishes which I have seen 
them manufacture and use for this purpose in the woods. There is 
reason to suppose that they boiled many of their medicinal prepara- 
tions long before the coming of the whites. Wo, their word for pot, . 
seems to be purely native in origin. 

Let us pass on, then, to the real question which confronts every 
inquiry into the cause or causes of the numerous similarities which 
exist between the continents in human thoughts, habits, and cus- 
toms. Did these similarities originate independently, or were they 
transmitted from one continent to another in times so remote that 
not only all memory of a common origin has been lost, but other 
peoples have intervened who knew nothing of these analogies? 
Beyond doubt, as some authority has well put it, the fact that primi- 
tive peoples on different continents build wooden huts is not evidence 
that one has taught the other, for everywhere it rains, everywhere 
man is by his nature impelled to construct a shelter, and generally 
wood is the most available material for that purpose. In other 
words, like causes acting independently on the mind of man (which 
- is everywhere the same) produce like results. It is this principle 
which, applied to such subjects as the world-wide story of the solar 
hero, for example, offers such a plausible explanation of. its numer- 
ous and striking analogies. Just in proportion as the concepts in- 
volved in these analogies are of a general nature — z. e. dependent 
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on world-wide causes and producing world-wide effects — the prob- 
ability that they are rightly explained by this theory of independent 
origins is increased, and in matters similar to the wooden huts we 
are, of course, practically certain that it is correct. 

But, on the other hand, as the nature of the concept narrows, and 
the element of individualism or of arbitrary choice increases, it be- 
comes more and more difficult to explain analogies on this basis. It 
is for this reason that those scholars who have studied the similari- 
ties in the star lore and constellations of the different continents, 
while by no means denying the probability of independent origins 
for general analogies, have almost unanimously declined to accept 
that explanation as a solution of their difficulties. For many of the 
concepts in the stellar legends are of such a purely arbitrary charac- 
ter as to seem quite beyond the reach of explanation by general laws. 
One needs no better example of this than is supplied by noting the 
forms of our constellations and the degree of imagination required to 
see in the star groups the figures which are assigned to them. Re 
inforce this observation with the question as to how many other 
shapes your imagination would apply to the stars in question with 
equal readiness, and then, I think, the force of a similar or identical 
name applied to those stars on different continents will hardly sug- 
gest independent origins. But this must not blind us, on the other 
hand, to the difficulties in the way of transmission between the con- 
tinents, such as intervening oceans, arctic climates, and dissimilar- 
ities in other concepts which apparently should also have been 
transmitted if communication took place. Most of these objections 
can be met, but not in a space reasonable for the purposes of this 
paper. I am acquainted with but one attempt to explain the iden- 
tity of the Bear stars on the basis of independent origins. This sup- 
poses that they were so named independently because they are the 
most conspicuous group near the pole, and the bear ventures farther 
north than. any other familiar animal. But this would imply trans- 
mission south as far as the Arabians and the Zufiis from the very 
few tribes who have ever reached a point far enough to the north 
to have observed this fact. Again, the stars of Cassiopeia are not 
appreciably less conspicuous nor less far north than those of Ursa 
Major. The Micmac legend, however, suggests another method of 
explaining this particular analogy on the basis of independent ori- 
gins. It is that the primitive hunter from thirty degrees of latitude 
northward used these stars as a compass and timepiece by night, 
because their position was peculiarly well adapted to serve these 
purposes, for they were high up in the sky, during the greater part 
of the time, yet sufficiently low to indicate direction and — most im- 
portant of all — rarely or never invisible on a clear night. Observa- 
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tion suggested to his mind that four of these stars look like a four- 
footed animal seen in profile, but what animal? Gradually he may 
have noticed that the alignment of certain stars behind them resem- 
bles the form of a den, that the animal seems to be descending from 
this den in spring just when the bears, which he had hunted, de- 
scend from theirs, that it falls over in autumn just at the time when 
bears are most easily killed, etc. Ina sentence, he then noticed all 
the similarities between the positions of the stars and the habits of 
the bear which the Micmac legend so faithfully portrays, and these 
similarities once noted, when he again asked himself the question, 
“What animal do those four stars represent?” the answer came 
readily, “It must be the bear, because sts stars act so like a bear, 
and besides there is its den ; no other animal has a den of that shape.” 
This is a general concept. It would be quite as likely to be reached 
by a native of Europe or Asia as by a native of America, for in equal 
latitudes on all those continents the positions of the stars have the 
same relations to the habits of the bear. It is almost certainly the ~ 
true explanation of the naming of these stars by the Micmacs; 
whether it explains the name elsewhere is for the reader to judge. 
If it does, the argument for intercommunication loses a promising 
example, and must meet the question: why may not other seeming 
instances of intercommunication be explained on a similar basis? 
But it will be observed that the farther south we go the less marked 
become the seasons, and therefore the less satisfactory becomes this 
explanation. It may also be objected tq this explanation, as applied 
to the classic Ursa Major, that we have no evidence that these stars 
were ever associated with the seasons in the parts of Europe and 

Asia where they were so called. If this statement be correct, we 
can only suppose that this association was forgotten there when ad- 
vancing civilization diminished both the necessity for hunting and 
the number of the bears. But at least both the mythology and the 
grouping of the classic constellations indicate that the pursuit of 
the bear was the main concept in Ursa Major. and Bodtes. Such 
are a few of the points of interest connected with the legend of the 
Stellar Bear, after all only a small chapter in the grand and wonder- 
ful book of stellar mythology. 


Stansbury Hagar. 
9 LEFFERTS PLACE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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AN ANCIENT GAME OF COURTSHIP FROM NORTH 
CAROLINA. 


THE following song is contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus, as re- 
membered by grandmothers in the Blue Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina. The recorder remarks that no herders of swine have been 
known in the State : — 

‘“‘ Swine-herders, swine-herders, swine-herders we are, 
A-courting your daughter so neat and so fair, 
Can we get lodgings here, O here, 
Can we get lodgings here?” 


‘‘ Swine-herders, swine-herders, swine-herders ye are, 
A-courting my daughter so neat and so fair, 
And ye can’t get lodgings here, O here, 
And ye can’t get lodgings here.” 


‘You have a fair daughter, you re ugly yourself, 
We'll travel on farther and seek better wealth, 
And we don’t want lodgings here, O here, 
And we don’t want lodgings here.” 


“‘] have a fair daughter, she sits by my knee, 
And some young man can get her from me, 
And he can get lodgings here, O here, 

And he can get lodgings here.” 


The verses belong to a very ancient game of European diffusion 
and manifold variations, the idea of which consists in the dramatiza- 
tion of an offer of marriage, as presented by ambassadors who 
demand a wife on the part of their master, and who at first make 
small offers, or assume a mean disguise, but gradually augment their 
promises, and allow their true rank to become known. A variant of 
the present rhyme is found in the West Virginian game of ‘“ Three 
Kings” (‘‘Games and Songs of American Children,” No. 2):— 


‘“‘ Here come three soldiers three by three, 
To court your daughter merrily ; 
Can we have a lodging, can we have a lodging, 
Can we have a lodging here to-night?” 


The lodging is refused, until the suitors reveal themselves as kings, 
and such must have been the sequence of the game in North Caro- 
lina. The manner of playing was no doubt by the row of suitors 
alternately advancing and retiring to meet the mother and her 
daughters, who proceeded similarly. English variants are given in 


“The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ireland,” col- 


lected by Alice Bertha Gomme, London, 1808, ii. 282-286. 
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EARLY AMERICAN BALLADS. 
Il. 


MENTION has been made of the change in taste which took place 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, with the result that 
English popular ballads of the ancient type ceased to be composed, 
while there was a continuous production of ballads of later character, 
possessing less poetic value. Examples were given of songs belong- 
ing to this later class, of which some have been imported into Amer- 
ica, while others owe their composition to the new world. Among 
the latter was a ballad entitled “ Springfield Mountain,” of which two 
verses were given, with a request for additional information. In 
reply to this desire a number of communications have been received, 
which help to illuminate the history of the ballad in question. 

Before giving these versions, it will be well to recur to the curious 
“ Account of the deth of the child of Daniel and Sarah Beckwith” 
(vol. xii. p. 242), written in 1773, and preserved only in manuscript, 
which has been printed in the previous paper. In this communica: 
tion, no note is made of the locality to which the youth belonged, 
nor does it appear under what circumstances the elegy was com- 
posed. But the verses now to be cited are so nearly parallel as to 
constitute a probability that those relating to Beckwith were also 
associated with mortuary custom, and perhaps recited at the funeral 
of the young man. 


Isaac ORCUTT. 


This ballad is communicated by Miss Julia D. Whiting, of Deer- 
field, Mass., who relates the circumstances of composition as fol- 
lows: ‘‘About one hundred years ago, my grandmother, then a 
young woman of thirty, was living in Amherst, Mass. A young 
man by the name of Isaac Orcutt went to Westfield to work, and 
was there killed in an accident, and brought home to be buried. An 
old lady, whose name is unknown to me, composed these verses, and 
they were sung at his burial by six young women (of whom my 
grandmother was one), dressed in white, who stood around his grave. 
I dare say the old lady composed the tune as well as the words; at 
any rate, words and tune go well together.” 

1 See vol. xii. pp. 241-255. 
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To cut some tim - ber for a sled; Thesnowwasdeep, he had to wade. 


One Isaac Orcutt was his name, 
Who lately into Westfield came, 

To cut some timber for a sled, 

The snow was deep, he had to wade 


Some forty rods to an ash tree. 
The top was dry as you may see 
He cut the tree off from the stump 
The top was dry threw back a chunk 

- 
Which flew and struck him in the head 
And stunned him though he was not dead 
There the poor senseless creature lay 
All the remainder of that day 


No search was made by any one 
Until the setting of the sun 
When Mr. Manly and his son 
Alarmed set out upon the run 


They soon beheld him with surprize 
And gazed on him with stedfast eyes 
The blood had issued from the wound 
And thawed a passage to the ground 


They took him up and bore him home 

Put him to bed in a warm room 

They washed his limbs and dressed his wounds 
And tried to force some medsin down 


All useful remedies was tried 
Yet in the evening he died 


The word “evening” is pronounced as a trisyllable. The verses 
are sung with a doleful drawl. 

The words offer a curious correspondence to those relating to 
Beckwith. In the latter song we also read of a dry “chunk” or 
piece of wood, which by falling caused the death of a woodcutter. 
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The chunk was thirty feat in length 
and was exceeding dry, 

so rotten it had not much strength 
did burn most vemantly. 


It has been assumed that the rhymes to which this latter verse 
belongs were designed for reading rather than oral recitation; but 
the popularity of those presently to be cited may alter this view. 


SPRINGFIELD MOUNTAIN. 
A. 


It has been pointed out to me that the original version of this 
ballad is to be found in the “ History of Western Massachusetts,” 
by Josiah Gilbert Holland, Springfield, 1855. In an account of Wil- 
braham, to which town the song seems to belong, Dr. Holland re- 
marks: ‘On the 7th of August, 1761, occurred an event which has 
been celebrated in song. It is doubtful whether any piece of Amer- 
ican doggerel has been so fortunate in the term of its perpetuation. 
It relates to the death of Timothy Merrick, from the bite of a rattle- 
snake, and has been added to and modified, until the versions of ‘it 
are numberless. The verses are said to have been written by a 
young woman to whom the unfortunate man was engaged to be 
married. A gravestone still marks the spot where he sleeps, but 
the ballad, of which the following is an authentic copy, preserved in 
the family, bids fair to outlast the marble.”’ 


On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A likeley youth was known full well 
Lieutenant Merrick onley son 

A likeley youth near twenty one. 


One friday morning he did go 
in to the medow and did mow 
A round or two then he did feal 
A pisen serpent at his heal. 


When he received his deadly wond 
he dropt his sythe a pon the ground 
And strate for home wase his intent 
Calling aloude still as he went, 


the all around his voys wase hered 

but none of his friends to him apiere 
they thought it wase some workmen calld 
And thre poor Timothy alone must fall. 
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So soon his Carfull father went 

to seak his son with discontent 

And there hes fond onley son he found 
ded as a stone a pon the ground. 


And there he lay down sopose to rest 
withe both his hands Acrost his brest 
his mouth and eyes Closed fast 

And there poor man he slept his last. 


his father vieude his track with greate concern 
Where he had ran across the corn 

unevin tracks where he did go 

did apear to stagger two and frow. 


The seventh of August sixty one 
this fatull axadint was done 

Let this a warning be to all 

to be prepared when god does call. 


It may probably have been the quaintness of the melody which 
gave the ballad a wide popularity ; as already mentioned (vol. xi 
p. 242), it has obtained currency as a favorite lullaby for children. 
The composition must therefore have been originally sung rather 


than composed for reading or even recitation. 


The parallel case of 


Isaac Orcutt justifies a suspicion that the verses treating the fate of 
the Merrick youth were also prepared for chanting at the funeral, 


and constituted a dirge. 
The versions which follow will serve to show in what manner the 


song was altered in the course of its wide diffusion. 


Cia —— 


Be 


‘On Spring - field Moun-tain there did dwell A love - ly youth, I 
a OO, 


eS Se = 
oe] NR EE “We yg 


knew full well Ki tick arick a ra Ritick a rick a ra de 


On Springfield Mountain there did dwell 
A lovely youth, I knew full well 

Ri tick a rick a ra 

Ri tick a rick a ra de ri de ro. 


One Friday morning he did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 
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He had not mowed across the field 
Before a black snake bit him on the heel. 


When he received this deadly wound 
He dropped his scythe right on the ground. 


They took him to his Sally dear 
Which made him feel quite wondrous queer. 


“Oh, Johnny dear, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow?” 


“Qh, Sally dear, and don’t you know 
*T is daddy’s grass and must be mowed ?” 


At last he died, gave up the ghost, 
To Abraham’s bosom he did post. 


Now all young men, a warning take 
And avoid the bite of a big black snake. 
Ri tick a rick a ra 
Ri tick a rick a ra de ri de ro.! 


The informant remarks : — . 

“T think it is only fair to say that my spelling varies from the 
original, as I heard it; but as I cannot minutely make the facts, 
it seems to be best not to tamper with the orthography of the ballad. 
It is probable that ‘mountain’ should be pronounced mounting, that 
‘heel’ should rhyme with ‘field,’ ‘wound’ with ‘ ground,’ and that the 
word ‘deadly’ should be pronounced as if written deadli, ‘lovely,’ 
loveli, etc. 

“For the melody I can vouch in a general way only, as my musical 
ability —if it can be called that — is not of an executive order. The 
gentleman who has recorded it thinks it to be correct, or as I have 
given it to him, but it seems to me to lack something. Perhaps the 
proper expression can be given to the transcript which I send you, 
if one has a slight knowledge of ballad singing, or knows aught of, 
or loves, olden days and olden ways.” 


C. 


In Springfield mountain there did dwell 
A love-/y youth I knew full well. 

Ri tu da day, ri tu da day, 

Ri tu da day, tu da day. 


'? Contributed by Mr. john L. Earll, of Utica, N. Y., who learned it according 
to the recitation of a lady ‘rom Vermont. 
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One fine May morning he did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 


He had not mowed half re-ound the field 
When a pizen sarpint bit his heel. 


He lay right daoun upon the ground, 
Shut up his eyes and looked all around. 


They sent right in for Sal-Zy dear, 
Which made him feel so mighty queer. 


“Oh John-zy dear, why did you go 
Down in the medder for to mow?” 


“Oh Sal-/y dear, you always know 
’T is dad’s grass and it must be mowed.” ? 


D. 


In Springfield-town there once did dwell 
A lovely youth that I knew very well, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lia. 


One day this lovely youth did go 
Down in the meadow for to mow. 


He mowed it all round, but at length did feel 
A pizen serpant bite him on the heel. 


They carried him home to his mother dear, 
Which made that old gal feel very queer. 


Oh Johnny dear, why did you go 
Down in the meadow for to mow? 


O mother dear, did you not know 
*T was dad’s own field and must be mowed. 


And so he died and gave up the ghost, 
And down to the devil he did post. 


1 Contributed by Mrs. Chase, Washington, D. C.; the sequel has escaped her 
memory. The song was one that was sung to the children in the first reader by 
the district school-teacher of the West Bethany district schoolhouse, in Genesee 
County, New York, about six miles north of Batavia, tly: county seat. At the 
time the informant wondered why “teacher sang such a ‘homely’” song ; the 
teacher was never in New England, but lived on the sou’ heast edge of the count~. 


—_ 
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A crying, crying as he went, 
That cruel, cruel, sarpient. 
Lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, lalalu, 
Lalalu, lalalu, lia.’ 


E. 


On Springfield mountains there did dwell 
A comely youth, known full well, 
Leftenant Curtis’ only son, 

A comely youth just twenty-one. 


One day this lovely youth did go 

Down in the meadow for to mow ; 

He had not mowed half round the field 
Fore a pizen sarpint bit his heel. 


He looked around, but looked in vain, 

No one came nigh, for to ease his pain ; 

So he made up his mind his time had come, 
And laid his head on a cold stun. 


So this young man gave up the ghost, 

And forth to Abraham’s bosom did post, 
Out of the meadow where he came to mow, 
With nubbody nigh for to see him go.* 


F. 


He took the sarpint in his hand, 

And straightway went to Molly Bland; 

Now Molly had a holler tooth, 

And the poison entered and killed them both.® 


G. 


In the preceding paper, I have noted that the song had been 
printed by George H. Derby, or, according to his pseudonym, John 
Phoenix, author of the “Squibob Papers,” New York, 1865. In 
this version the ballad went as follows :— 


On Springfield mounting, thar did dwell, 
A likely youth, I knowed him well ; 
Leftenant Carter’s only son, 

A comely youth, nigh twenty-one. 


1 Contributed by Mr W. H. Payne, of South Haven, Mich., as learned fifty 
years ago. 

2 Contributed by Mrs. J. E. Dunham, Muncie, Ind., whose father, a native of 
Vermont, used the song as a lullaby. 

* Contributed by Mrs. M. L. Debarry, Rockford, IIl., as the last verse of a song 

learned more than .ifty-five years ago from an old servant ; the melody impressed 
~ her as quaint and st iking. : 


\ 


‘ 
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One Monday morning, he did go 
Intew the meadow for to mow, 
And all ter once, he thar did feel 
A pizen sarpint bite his heel. 


Quick as he felt the sarpent bite 

He raised his scythe, with all his might 
He struck ter once a deadly blow, 
That lay the pizen creeter low. 


He tuk the riptyle in his hand, 

And straightway went tew Molly Bland ; 
Oh! Molly, Molly, here you see 

A pizen sarpent, what bit me. 


Zerubbabel, why did ye go 

Intu the meadow for to mow? 

Oh! Molly Bland, I thought you knowed 
*T was Daddy’s field, and must be mowed. 


Then Molly Bland, she squatted down, 
And sucked the pizen from the wound ; 
But oh! she had a rotten tewth ; 

The venim soon affected both. 


Oh, then they ware all spotted o’er 

With all the colors that the sarpent wore ; 
They laid ’em both upon a bed, 

And they swelled up and di-i-ed! 


Then when they had gin up the ghost, 

From ‘Springfield Mounting ” they went, post; 
And they larfed, and sung, as up they went, 

As chipper as if there wa’nt no pizen sar-pen?. 


It will be seen that nearly all the variations found in the version 
of Mr. Derby, and which at first sight appear as designedly ludicrous, 
nevertheless had a popular origin. 

Absurd as the piece may be thought, when regarded from a liter- 
ary point of view, it is none the less valuable and suggestive, when 
considered in relation to theoretical knowledge. We have a striking 
example of a song composed in a particular place, on a definite occa- 
sion, with regard to circumstantial accuracy, and by a person of some 
literary education, which nevertheless, almost in our own time, has 
passed into folk-lore, and obtained popular currency. The example 
makes clear that any ballad, no matter how ancient and universal, 


fs 


aa 
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might very well have originated in one mind, at one place, and been 
accompanied by distinguishing circumstances, which in course of 
time it abdicated with the result of becoming more vaguely human. 
Unless we had the original version, we should not be able to speak 
of any particular author of the New England ballad; in the course 
of its currency it has received additions and undergone changes 
which cause its variants to represent different minds; it has, in this 
respect, had many authors. None the less, the composition had its 
birth in one mind, composing with perfectly clear consciousness, 
and in the ordinary literary manner. So far, the ballad of Isaac 
Orcutt or of the Merrick youth may be taken to represent the entire 
ballad literature. The theory that ballads were born out of a men- 
tal state quite independent of any conditions familiar to literature, 
that they represent an unconscious cerebration, that, to use a phrase 
which to my mind conveys no distinct meaning, they possessed 
‘¢ communal origins,” has no more application to the songs of old 
England than of New England, no more place in the twelfth century 
than the eighteenth. So far as the existing stock is concerned, and 
that is all of which we have knowledge, such mystical phrases are 
calculated to promote nothing save confusion of thought and ex- 
pression. 

Again, the history of the song forcibly illustrates the manner in 
which popular tradition, setting out from a basis more or less an- 
swering to real life, ordinarily absorbs romantic elements, loses rela- 
tion to the original surroundings, and may develop into a fanoiful 
narrative ; while again, the sentiments, which originally were pro-. 
foundly serious and even solemn, in a more cultivated and sophisti- 
cated period are vulgarized and rendered prosaic, until at last the 
primitive earnestness survives only as a jest. 

In regard to custom, we have encountered a usage which seems. 
at least to have been local in western Massachusetts, the habit of 
chanting at funerals, and in the form of a dirge, the death story of 
the departed. There is not at hand sufficient evidence to permit 
the assumption that such observance, if indeed it should prove to 
have been frequent in this neighborhood, represented a general prac- 
tice. It is nevertheless obvious that the probabilities are all in favor © 
of an ancient origin for such a usage existing in a remote and isolated 
community. In all probability the chant would not have been 
allowed on a solemn occasion, unless it had old precedent. The 
New England village communities were exactly those in which we — 
might expect to encounter relics of a habit abandoned in Great Brit- 
ain. Very likely, if the whole truth could be known, the rite ob- 
served in the case of Orcutt, and perhaps also of Merrick and Beck- 
with, may hav= had roots extending to the times at which it was 
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customary for minstrels to chant at a funeral feast the manner of 
departure of the dead man and the exploits of his ancestors. But 
on this head opinion must be tentative ; perhaps further information 
and inquiry may bring light. 

These songs, of which the history can definitely be traced, may 
very well represent what took place on a larger scale. A whole 
class of ballads might owe their origin to similar practices. But in 
the case of English ballads, the matter is complicated by the consid- 
eration of their international quality. Any important and widely 
diffused song, not too definitely attached to the soil, is liable to mi- 
grate from tongue to tongue, and ordinarily does so migrate. We 
have a situation answering to that of language, or of the games of 
children. Words and plays may be constructed indefinitely, but it 
is not necessary to invent them, because a stock answering all pur- 
poses already exists. New words and new games are continually 
coming into being, but are repressed by the existing growth which 
already occupies the ground. There are many old English ballads 
which describe the circumstances of the death of the hero, and which 
might have originated as did the song of Isaac Orcutt; but it by no 
means follows that they did so originate. It is something, however, 
to exhibit the inventive capacity which would be adequate to supply 
the existing stock, even though its presence may otherwise be ex- 
plained; such productiveness is illustrated by the New England 
ballads, which therefore offer an important contribution to ballad 
literature ; and it is to be hoped that a more complete gathering may 
be made of such compositions. 

Passing to ballads of the ancient type, and presumably composed 
in the fourteenth century or earlier, it may be said that the pages of 
this Journal, as well as the collection of Professor Child, have con- 
tained a sufficient number of American versions of such ballads to 
show that they survived in considerable number among the English 
in the new world. 

The ballads which have hitherto been cited are of modern origin. 
It has already been set forth that English ballads deserving the title 
of ancient must be considered, in general, to have an origin earlier 
than the sixteenth century. These songs have usually been consid- 
ered to belong exclusively to Scotland, or to the border country, 
For the most part, however, they are in reality English, and have 
been familiar in England; that they have been recorded in Scotland, 
and are characterized by Scottish dialect, depends only upon the 
greater persistence of tradition in an isolated region; they have sur 
vived in Scotland, and been forgotten in English counties, where 
they once were familiar. Whether as the result of old English in- 
heritance, or in consequence of communication by Scotch immigrants, 


? 
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—and both modes of preservation have codperated —the ancient 
ballads have been freely sung in America; indeed, they have lasted 
in the United States rather longer than in the mother country. 
Even at the present day some are current in districts marked by 
simplicity of manners, especially in the mountainous portions of the 
Southern States. As late as 1820 such ballads were still sung at 
gatherings of young people in New England, as shown by a remark- 
able version of ‘‘ Fair Margaret and Sweet William,” communicated 
to Professor Child (‘English and Scottish Ballads,” v. 293). 


. Lorp RANDAL. 


The song of this name (Child, No. 12), like the history of the 
Merrick youth, deals with a death caused by the venom of a serpent. 
In this case, however, the hero is destroyed by the agency of his 
‘‘true love” or betrothed bride, who administers the poison. The 
ballad is of wide diffusion through Europe, and is connected with a 
class of similar histories, including the celebrated Italian ballad of 
* Bella Lombarda,” which, with no very good reason, has been sup- 
posed to owe its origin to the story of the Lombard queen Rose- 
munda of the sixth century. This English ballad has become pop- 
ular in a nursery song,.very familiar in this country. A number of 
American variants are given by Child, to which may be added the 
following :— 


A. 


“Where have you been, Charlie, O Charlie my son? 
Where have you been, Charlie, my dear and sweet one?” 

“Been a-courting Pretty Polly, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and fain would lie down.” 


“ What had you for supper, O Charlie my son? 

_ What had you for supper, my dear and sweet one?” 

“We had eels fried in butter ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and fain would lie down.” 


“What color were they, Charlie, O Charlie my son? 
What color were they, my dear and sweet one?” 

“They were black with white speckles ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and fain would lie down.” 


“OQ, she’s poisoned you, Charlie, O Charlie my son! 

O, she’s poisoned you, Charlie, my dear and sweet one!” 
“Yes, she ’s poisoned me, mother, make my bed soon, 

For I’m sick at my heart, and fain would lie down.” ? 


1 From Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, as formerly current in Mansfield, northern Ohio, 
where it was known to her as the familiar song of a child named McCulloch. 
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B. 


‘¢O, where have you been, my dear little one? 
O, where have you been, my dear little son?” 

“To visit my grandma, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


‘What did you have for supper,” etc. 
‘‘ Speckled eels and fresh butter,” etc. 


** What will you will to your brother,” etc. 
** Coat, jacket, and trousers,” . 


“¢ What will you will to your father?” etc. 
‘‘ Horse, saddle, and bridle,” etc. 


“What will you will to your grandmother, my dear little one? 
What will you will to your grandmother, my dear little son? ” 
“The torments eternal ; mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick to my heart, and fain would lie down.” ? 


Cc. 
‘Mother, make my bed soon, | 
For I feel a pain in my heart, and I fain would lie down.” 


“What will you leave to your father, dear lord duke?” 
“Four horses and a carriage, mother, make my bed soon,” etc. 


‘‘ What will you leave to your mother,” etc. 
‘‘ Three horses and a carriage,” etc. 


‘What will you leave to your brother,”’ etc. 
“ Three horses and a carriage,” etc. 


‘What will you leave to your sister,” etc. 
‘My gold and silver,” etc. 


“What will you leave to your true love,” etc. 
‘‘ A rope to hang her with,” etc. 


‘What was it she gave you, young Henry, my son?” 
“ Three little freckled fishes, mother, make my bed soon, 
For I’m sick at my heart, and I fain would lie down.” * 


D. 


With these versions may be compared a Scotch variant, obtained 
in America, but the history of which I am not now able to explain: 

1 Related to Mrs. Bergen by Mrs. Amanda M. Thrush, now of Plymouth, Ohio, 
as heard in her girlhood in northern New York. 


® Contributed by Mrs. Bergen, from the recitation of Mary Brown, Miramichi, 
N. B. 
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‘*O, whar hae ye been a’ day, Lord Donald, my son? 
O whar hae ye been a’ day, my jollie young man?” 

‘I ’ve been awa’ courtin’, mither, mak’ my bed sune, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie down.” 


‘‘ What did ye get for your supper, Lord Donald, my son? 
What did ye get for your supper, my jollie young man?” 
‘¢ A dish o’ sma fishes, mither, mak’ my bed sune, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and fain wad lie down.” 


‘QO, I fear ye are poisoned, Lord Donald, my son, 
O, I fear ye are poisoned, my jollie young man.” 
‘¢O yas, I am poisoned, mither, mak’ my bed sune, 
For I’m sick at the heart, and I fain wad lie down.” 


“ What will ye leave to your true-love, Lord Donald, my son? 
What will ye leave to your true-love, my jollie young man?” 
‘* A tow and the halter, for to hang on yon tree, . 
And lat her hang there for the poisoning o’ me.” 


The many versions of the ballad offer an interesting example of 
variations in a song which must of necessity have had origin in the 
mind of a single English reciter, who doubtless gave it form as the 
translation of some version of the Continental ballad. The introduc- 
tion of fishes instead of serpents. as the means of poisoning, goes 
back to the European ballad. 


LAMKIN. 


This savage history relates (Child, No. 93) how a mason (who 
may originally have himself been a knight) builds a castle for a 
nobleman, fails to obtain his pay, utters threats against the defaulter, 
and succeeds by the aid of a nurse in entering the castle of the lat- 
ter, where he stabs first a babe, and then the lady of the house, who 
is brought downstairs by the screams of her child; the murderer is 
finally hanged, and the nurse burned at the stake. An American 
version has been furnished to Professor Child by Mrs. Emma M. 
Backus, as sung in North Carolina (v. 295). The ballad has also been 
sung by negroes of Prince William County, Virginia, who learned 
it from Scotch settlers (Child, iii 515). The following variant is 
furnished by Mrs. M. L. Debarry, Rockport, Ill., as sung in Central 
New York half a century ago, by an old servant. The tune is re- 
membered as quaint and doleful. 
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False Simpkins was a good mason 
As ever laid stone; 

He built Lord Donald’s castle, 
But Lord Donald paid none. 


[A verse wanting."] 


Said the lord to his lady, 

‘“‘T ’m going away from home, 
And what would you do 

If false Simpkins should come?” 


“T fear not false Simpkins 
Or none of his kin ; 
I will keep my doors bolted 
And my windows barred in.” 


She kept her doors bolted 
And her windows barred in, 
All except one kitchen window, 
Where false Simpkins got in. 


[A verse wanting.*] 


False Simpkins did rock 
While false nurse she did sing, 

And the blood from this little babe’s heart 
To a silver basin did spin. 


[A verse wanting.*] 


False Simpkins was hung 
On a gallows so high, 

While false nurse she was burning 
In a fire near by. 


1 John Lankin then swore, 
If the lord did not pay him, 
He would break into his castle, 
And murder all his kinsmen. 
Version of Mrs. Backus. 


* He took out a penknife, 
Baith pointed and sharp, 
And he stabbed the babie 
Three times in the heart. 
Motherwell MS. 


8 In the fuller versions, the lady is lured downstairs by the cries of her babe, 
and killed in spite of her pleadings. 
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THe WIFE OF USHER'S WELL. 


These ballads do not contain much poetry to redeem their sav- 
agery ; I cannot, therefore, deny myself the pleasure of citing the 
version of the “‘ Wife of Usher’s Well” (Child, No. 79) communicated 
to his work by Mrs. E. M. Backus, as sung by “ poor whites” of Polk 
County, N. C. (Child, v. 294). The ballad, in its original form, 
seems to have recited that the three sons of a noble lady have been 
sent to a distant land, according to the usual rule of chivalric educa- 
tion, which prescribed foreign service for young men ambitious of 
distinction. The youths fail to return, and the mother grieves over 
their absence to a degree which prevents the spirits from lying tran- 
quilly in their graves ; in the season of the long nights they return, 
and present themselves in the form of life, are received with joy, 
entertained, and bedded, but before morning are compelled to obey 
the law of ghosts, and retire to their distant graves. It seems to 
be a touch of modern change which has altered the lads from the 
period fit for acquiring knighthood to babes; in this form the ballad 
made a warmer appeal to the maternal heart. Otherwise, however, 
the version excites astonishment by its antiquity and completeness. 
There are touches of medizval manners; the table is “fixed,” that 
is placed on its trestle, according to the practice of the Middle Age, 
and we read of the golden cloth with which the bed was formerly 
covered. 

There was a lady fair and gay, 
And children she had three : 

She sent them away to some northern land, 
For to learn their grammaree. 


They had n’t been gone but a very short time, 
About three months to a day, 

When sickness came to that land, 
And swept those babes away. 


There is a king in the heavens above, 
That wears a golden crown: 

She prayed that he would send her babies home 
To-night or in the morning soon. 


It was about one Christmas time, 
When the nights was long and cool, 

She dreamed of her three little lovely babes, 
Come running in their mother’s room. 


The table was fixed and the cloth was spread, 
And on it put bread and wine: 
“Come sit you down, my three little babes, 
And eat and drink of mine.” 
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“We ’ll neither eat your bread, dear mother, 
Nor we ’ll neither drink your wine ; 
For to our Saviour we must return 
To-night or in the morning soon.” 


The bed was fixed in the back room ; 
On it were some clean white sheet, 

And on the top was a golden cloth, 
To make those little babies sleep. 


‘Wake up! wake up!” says the oldest one, 
“Wake up! it’s almost day. 
And to our Saviour we must return 
To-night or in the morning soon. 


‘Green grass grows at our head, dear mother, 
Green grass grows at our feet: 
The tears you shed for us three babes, 
(They) wet our winding sheet.” } 


THE ELFIN KNIGHT. 


The ballad to which this name has been given (Child, No. 2) 
recites, in the Scottish versions, how a maiden hears the magic horn 
of a fairy knight, and wishes to possess the horn and be embraced 
by its owner. The elf accordingly appears, and makes enigmatical 
demands, which are successfully evaded by the girl. In its original 
form the song no doubt described the fairy as claiming over the 
maid rights which her incautious wish had given him; her clever- 
ness defeats this essay, for in the dealing of men and fiends it isa 
recognized principle that superior knowledge is an element of safety. 
The ballad itself is European, while the theme has an ancient his- 
tory. Games of riddle-guessing, from the time of Samson, fur- 
nished a means of amusement and opportunity of betting. Just as 
an ingenious guesser might back his talent by reckless wagers ex- 
tending even to the risk of personal freedom, so spirits would be 
inclined to engage in such contests as a means of obtaining the souls 
and bodies of mortals. The ballad continues to be traditionally sung 
in America, without the introductory piece of fairy lore; the versions 
have every appearance of English, rather of Scottish descent, and 
may have been current from early colonial times. A variant still 
traditional in Boston has been printed in this Journal (vii. 228). 

As I walked out in yonder dell, 
Let every rose grow merry in time; 
I met a fair damsel, her name it was Nell ; 
I said: “ Will you be a true lover of mine?” 


1 As recited: Won’t wet our winding-sheet. 
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This version gives only the first half of the ballad; the following, 
still sung in Georgia, is more complete; the refrain shows the ori- 
ginal form, curiously altered in the Boston variant : — 


“ As you go up to yonders town, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Give my respects to that young girl, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell her to make me a cambric shirt, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Without a seam of needlework, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell her to wash it in yonders well, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Where water never flowed nor rain ever fell, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell her to hang it on yonders thorn, 
Rosemary and thyme 
That never has budded since Adam was born, 
And she shall be a true lover of mine.” 


‘When you go back to yonders town, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Give my respects to that young man, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to buy ten acres of land, 
Rosemary and thyme 
Betwixt the salt sea and the sand, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to plant it with one grain of corn, 
Rosemary and thyme 
And plough it all in with a sees horn, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to mow it with sickle of leather, 
Rosemary and thyme 
And carry it all in on a peafowl’s feather, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine. 


Go tell him to take it to yonders mill, 
Rosemary and thyme 
If every grain a barrel shall fill, 
He shall be a true lov=r of mine. 
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Go tell him when all this work is done, 
Rosemary and thyme 
To come to me for his cambric shirt, 
And he shall be a true lover of mine.” ? 


1 Contributed by Mrs. E. M. Backus, as obtained from recitation in Columbia 


County, Ga. 
William Wells Newell. 
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SOME FORGOTTEN INDIAN PLACE-NAMES IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS. 


THE mountainous district known as the Adirondacks, comprising 
parts of Lewis, Herkimer, Fulton, Hamilton, St. Lawrence, Franklin, 
Clinton, Essex, and Warren counties in northern New York State, 
takes its name from a well-known Mohawk word, rativontdks, ‘they 
eat trees’ or ‘those who eat trees’ (masc. plur.). This term is in reg- 
ular use at the present day among the Mohawks at Caughnawauga, 
P. Q., and elsewhere, to denote the so-called “‘ Algonquin ” ! tribe 
who formerly had their headquarters at Oka (Lac des Deux Mont- 
agnes), not far from Montreal, but who are now, with the exception 
of a few families still resident at Oka, scattered throughout the 
whole of eastern Canada. These Algonquins, who are really a 
branch of the Ojibwe-Ottawa division of the Algic family, were wont 
in former days to hunt extensively in the Adirondack region, which 
was accordingly named after them by the Mohawk-Iroquois, who also 
ranged through the same territory. 

The term Ravtivéntdks, ‘tree’ or ‘wood eaters,’ as applied to this 
sept, simply indicates that the Algonquins, like the rest of their 
eastern Algic congeners, were essentially forest Indians, in contra- 
distinction to the Iroquois, who called themselves Rdatindnsionni, 
‘those who build cabins.’ There can be no doubt that Rdatirintaks 
was originally a term of opprobrium in the mouth of the Iroquois, 
whose whole history shows an unceasing warfare with the Algic 
clans. A curious but probably incorrect tradition still exists among 
the Mohawks of the St. Regis Falls Reserve, that the Algonquins 
were called ‘ tree-eaters,’ owing to their habit of clearing streams for 
their canoes by cutting trees and logs which had fallen across the 
water-ways. This is of course not a distinctively Algonquin trait. 


1 For the language of the “ Algonquins,” cf. J. A. Cuoq, Lexigue de la langue 
Algonquine, Montreal, 1886; “Grammaire de la langue Algonquine” in Jfe- 
moives S. R. Canada, 1891. The Rev. J. Guillaume Forbes, Roman Catholic 
missionary at Caughnawauga, P. Q., kindly informs me that rd¢irdntdks is a poly- 
synthetic combination of 4drdntda, ‘tree, wood,’ and ikéks, ‘I eat.’ The following 
examples of the conjugation of the verb ‘I am an Algonquin’ will illustrate the 
Iroquois grammatical method : — 

Kérontdks, ‘1 am an Algonquin,’ ¢. g. ‘I eat wood.’ 

strontdks, ‘thou,’ etc. 

varontdks, ‘he,’ etc. 

téwarointdks, ‘we, you, and I,’ etc. 

tdkwdrontdks, ‘we, they, and I,’ etc. 

vatiréntdks, ‘they,’ etc. 

Cf. also on this word, Cuoq, Lerigue de la langue Troquoise, p. 39. 
2 So Forbes. This is a verbal form from £6254, ‘house, cabin.’ 
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During a recent visit to Long Lake Village, Hamilton County, I 
called upon Mr. Mitchell Sabattis of the Abenaki tribe (Algic family), 
the oldest living Indian in the Adirondacks, who gave me the follow- 
ing Abenaki names of localities, most of which are in the neighbor- 
hood of Long Lake. My informant’s father, the late Peter Sabattis, 
dead fifty years ago, but still remembered familiarly as Captain Peter, 
was a native of St. Francis, P. Q., the ancient reserve of the remnant 
of the Abenakis in Canada. Peter Sabattis and his Abenaki wife 
removed to the Mohawk community at St. Regis Falls late in the 
last century, where Mitchell was born about ninety years ago. The 
father and son were accustomed to hunt in St. Lawrence, Franklin, 
and Hamilton counties in company with other Abenakis, who gave 
names to a number of the Adirondack lakes and rivers, only a few 
of which, however, are now recalled by the aged Mitchell. 

Of these the most important is the name Savanac, which is, ac- 
cording to Sabattis, a corruption of an Abenaki form S’nhalé'nek, 
which he explains as meaning ‘entrance of a river into a lake.’ The 
same word appears in Laurent’s “ Abenaki and English Dialogues,” 
p. 52, in the form Sdén-Halének as the native name for Plattsburg. 
As the Saranac River debouches at Plattsburg into Lake Champlain, 
there can be no doubt that the name was applied to the river at that 
point, rather than to the two lakes now known as Upper and Lower 
Saranac. 

The Abenaki term as given both by Sabattis and Laurent presents 
many difficulties to the philologist. The Very Rev. M. C. O’Brien,}! 
of Bangor, Me., an excellent authority both on the ancient Abenaki 
and its modern Penobscot dialect, believes that S’” (Sdn) hdlé'né&k is 
either not an original Abenaki word, ¢. g. that it may be an Indian 
corruption of Saranac, or else that it must be a mutilated modern 
form. Owing to the following evidence, I am inclined to the latter 
hypothesis. The word may be a derivative from the two elements: 
1. saiigSh,? ‘mouth of a river,’ of which s’” or séz in this combina- 

1 Fr. O’Brien, the Roman Catholic Vicar-General of Maine, has in his posses- 
sion the manuscript dictionaries of the Abenaki by Pére Aubery (1715), mentioned 
by Gill in his brochure, Vieux Manuscrits Abenakis, pp. § ff., 11 ff., Montreal, 
1886. These works are very valuable for the study of the ancient Abenaki lan- 
guage. The references to Father O’Brien in this article are to letters from him 
to me concerning the place-names herein treated. 

2 The systems of noting the ancient and modern Abenaki differ slightly. In 
the ancient language the missionaries used the numeral 8 to denote the w-sound. 
The nasal #, always after z=aw, is now represented by 6= 6ii (as in French mon), 
I use the apostrophe (’) to indicate a very short vowel similar to the Hebrew sh’va 
mobile, and the sign ‘ to denote a guttural voice-stop not unlike the Semitic 
Ayin. This is unfortunately not shown in the system of writing the modern 


dialect. Where the ancient speech had yr, / now universally appears. In the 
4ern words cited in this treatise the quantity of every yowel is marked. Note 
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tion is either a modern variant, or a slovenly pronunciation for ség 
(see below); 2. 44a, ‘comes’ (cf. ségd@a-h'‘la, ‘it comes in,’ said of a 
river), The regular modern equivalent of sangSk would be ség, ac- 
cording to the spelling of Laurent, of. c#z., but it is probable that in 
ségda-h‘la we have a fuller form of sdg, e. g. ségdat+h'la; cf. savik- 
&dtteggSe, ‘embouchure d'une riviere’ (Rasle, Aben. Dict. p. 442) and 
the ancient name Sda#kéde-‘vank, ‘outlet,’ applied by the early Abena- 
kis of Maine to the mouth of the Kennebec. The modern Sagada- 
hoc is an evident corruption of this form (so O’Brien). In the form 
S’n (Sén) halonéh, -hadlénék, or more properly -h‘lének, appears to be 
the locative verb form of ‘Ja, e. g. ‘the place where it comes in ;’ 
viz., ‘the outlet into a lake,’ as explained by Sabattis. In this con- 
nection may be compared ars-‘vannek, ‘the place where one goes by 
canoe’ (O’Brien). 

In spite of the difficulties of interpretation, then, we are justified 
in regarding Savanac= S’nhalé'nek as a genuine Abenaki word, first, 
because of the apparent possibility of resolving it into known com- 
ponent elements, and secondly, because of the evident appropriate- 
ness of the meaning ‘outlet’ to the Saranac River at Plattsburg. 

Some Abenakis derive Savanac from Salénak, *““Sumach buds,” 
which are very common in the neighborhood, but this is doubtful, as 
the term is not exclusively applicable to the Saranac region and, 
moreover, smacks of popular etymology. 

Very interesting also is Papdlpéga'mak, the Abenaki name for 
Racquette Lake. According to O’Brien, this may be a derivative 
from an ancient root pSrd:, or reduplicated, papSrb1, ‘doubtful, deceit- 
ful, treacherous,’ which is prefixed to the regular termination -ga’mak, 
meaning ‘at the lake;’ -ga@mdé+loc. &. With -g@’mda should be com- 
pared the Ojibwe ending -gami, ‘water, sea,’ as in Kichigadmi, ‘big 
water; ocean.’ The separate Abenaki word for ‘lake’ is nepes (see 
below). The ancient form of Papdlpdga'mak, then, would have been 
PapSrbangamak, ‘deceptive lake.’ Sabattis gives its meaning as ‘in 
and out ; full of bays,’ which would be in harmony with this deriva- 
tion, as a lake full of bays and points is deceptive to the navigator. 

According to Sabattis, the ancient name of Tupper Lake was 
Paskangd mak, ‘side’ or ‘branch lake.’ This is perfectly clear. The 
word consists of the well-known root pask- (ancient pesk- or psk-), 
generally signifying ‘ break, cut off,’+-ga’mak. We should compare 
here the present river-names Piscataquis (Maine) and Piscataqua 


that d is almost like # in but, while 2, %, and are obscure short vowels. The 
other vowels have the Italian values. The consonants are pronounced as in Eng- 
lish except that g is always hard. The combination £4 is not a guttural, but is to 
be pronounced separately 4-4. The consonant # is a voiceless fenuzs. ‘Bhe syl- 
lables in Abenaki receive almost equal accentuation as in modern French. 
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(New Hampshire), ‘river branching off,’ from ancient Abn. pske+ 
tegSe, the termination for ‘river’ (mod. paska+ tékw). The separate 
word for ‘river’ is s26. To this same stem belong anc. peskua‘tehS&n, 
‘branch of a tree,’ and the modern verbs poskwendmuk, ‘break with 
the hands ;’ poskwkawémuk, ‘ break with the feet ;’ poskwzdmuk, ‘cut 
with a knife,’ and poskwtahémuh, ‘cut with an axe.’ The verb fask- 
hémuk, ‘shoot’ (pask-higan, ‘ gun’), is undoubtedly a variant of the 
same root. 

The name Pdaskanga'mak is peculiarly appropriate to the geo- 
graphic position of Tupper Lake, which flows into the Racquette 
River between Long Lake, where the river begins its course, and 
Racquette Pond. Tupper Lake thus appeared to the Indians to be 
a branch of theriver. It is really, however, the last of a chain which 
commences with the series of ponds just north of Little Forked Lake 
in Hamilton County. The lake now known as Little Tupper was 
called by the Abenakis Paskanga'mastk, the regular diminutive of 
Paskanga'mak. 

The name Long Lake, now given to the narrow river-like body of 
water, thirteen miles in Jength, which is the source of the Rac- 
quette River, is probably, as Sabattis states, a translation of the 
Abenaki Kwéendga'mak, from kweénd, ‘long,’+ga'mak. The root 
kwéno appears in Kweéni'‘tigdk, e. g. kweni, ‘long,’ +tekw, ending 
meaning ‘river,’ +d%, the locative termination. The name Connecti- 
cut is a corruption of the allied Massachusetts term, which differed 
only in having the -¢ locative termination. The same root kwéni-, 
‘long’ appears also in Kwéenbaak, ‘Long Pond,’ kwénakuézé, ‘he is 
tall,’ &wéni, ‘during, while,’ etc. 

Forked Lake, not far from Blue Mountain Lake, was named in 
Abenaki Nigité@wiga'mak, evidently with the same meaning as the 
English term, which is probably a translation from the Indian. As 
O’Brien points out, the stem here is undoubtedly the same as that 
seen in Niketous, used to denote the confluence of two branches of 
the Penobscot. In old Abenaki I find from the same stem azke- 
ta8teg&e, ‘riviore qui fourche’ (Rasle, Dict. p. 523). O’Brien gives 
the same word from Aubéry as ntkSdaSattegSe, ‘confiuent de deux 
vivieres. That this stem nketa or nik&da8 is identical with that 
seen in Sabattis’s form Vigita-wé-ga'mak is evident. 

The Abenaki name for Mt. Marcy, which probably included its 
neighboring peaks, was Wawébadenik, literally, ‘white mountains’ 
from wawébi-, reduplication (pl.) of wdéd2, ‘white,’+ aden, the ter- 
mination for ‘mountain,’+the locative -2&. The separate word for 
mountain is wajyo (see below). It is interesting to note in this 
connection that Wawébadentk is also the Abenaki term for the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire. 
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A curious instance of an Abenaki popular etymology of a purely 
foreign term is seen in the name for St. Regis Reserve, P. Q. and 
N. Y.; 4 ¢ Po‘kuizas'né, which Sabattis interprets ‘half-shriek,’ 
explaining it as referring to victories gained by his people over the 
Iroquois at that point. He also gives the name of the St. Regis 
River as Po‘kuizas nétekw, and of St. Regis Lake near Paul Smith's, 
Franklin County, as Pd‘kuizds'nd-népés. There can be no doubt 
that Po‘kuizas'n2 is an “ Algicised”” form from the original Mohawk 
name for St. Regis Reserve; viz., A/wésdsné, ‘the place where the 
partridge drums,’ a word compounded of ékwésds = wdkwésds 1+ the 
locatixe suffix -nZ. Wédakwiésés itself is a compound of dkwésén, ‘ par- 
tridge,'+-d@s, which expresses the idea ‘strike many blows,’ as a 
drumming partridge does with its wings. In the Abenaki form 
Po&‘kuizas né, the first element is the well-known, pd‘kui, ‘ half ;’ cf. 
Rasle, p. 561, pS‘kSie, ‘une moitié en large.’ The second element, 
-2as'né, as given by Sabattis, is undoubtedly from the stem of the 
verb 2e-sessinan, ‘I bewail it’? (inanimate), Rasle, p. 508. 

All the terms just treated were given to me as original Abenaki 
names of the localities, applied independently of any English nomen- 
clature, and I see no reason to doubt this. In the following names 
my informant seemed a little uncertain as to whether the Indian 
terminology was independent of the English or not. He was unable 
to say whether the names in question were given first by his own 
people, or whether they were subsequent translations of English 
names. I cite them, however, as being of philological value for the 
study of Abenaki. 

Bog Lake, Mikwa‘kwigd' mak, and Bog River, Mikwa‘kwttkw, 
contain mihwa‘kw, ‘bog,’ anc. megSak (Rasle, p. 483, ‘marécage’). 
This word is perhaps connected with mek8&-, mod. m'kui, ‘red,’ and is 
an allusion to the color of the bottom (so O’Brien). 

Round Lake, Patégwéga'mak, and Round Pond, Patégwiga'mastk 
(dim.), are perfectly clear. For pat2gwi-, ‘round,’ cf. mod. pet’ gwe- 
lémsén, ‘ whirlwind,’ e.g. ‘wind blowing in a circle,’ and the verb form 
k'petégibénd, ‘we turn, return’ (inclusive we). 


1 Forbes gives the inflection of dkwésds= wdkwésds as follows : — 

kdkwésas, ‘1 drum with my wings like a partridge.’ 

sdkwésds, ‘thou,’ etc. 

raikwésdas, ‘he,’ etc. 

2 The change of original s to s in Pd‘kuizds’n2 is due to the preceding vowel. 
Precisely the same phenomenon is seen in szddsts, ‘brook,’ dim. of siéd, ‘ river,’ but 
stbéstzéh, ‘in the brook.’ I find also &’chi zibd, ‘big river,’ for &’cht sitd. The 
principle seems to be that when s is preceded by an #-vowel, and followed by a 
vowel, it softens to s. A similar softening of ¢to dis seen in the phrases Vew 
York tali ‘at N. Y.,’ but yu dali ‘at this place,’ e.g, ‘here.’ This is not repre- 
sented in the modern system of writing Abenaki. 
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Lake Clear near Paul Smith’s is Wasabag@k, lit. ‘ clear liquid,’ from 
wasa+bagat+loc. k. Wasa is descriptive of light of any kind, cf. 
wasan' mégan, ‘candle, lamp.’ The ending -dégd@ is an adjectival and 
verbal suffix used only of liquids; thus, m’kdzdwbégd, ‘it is black’ 
(used of ink or water). 

Finally, Black Lake, M’kazawst nepes, Cranberry Lake, Popokud 
népes,and Blue Mountain Lake, Wiléwt wajot néipés, are perfectly 
plain and require no comment. 

It should be remarked in this connection that in all these latter 
cases the names are so descriptive of natural features that they 
might easily have arisen independently and simultaneously both in 
Indian and English. 

It may be interesting to note that the Mohawk name /Ve-ha-se-ne, 
applied to a large preserve not far from Little Tupper Lake, means 
‘that is so;’ ‘c'est dten ca,’ and has no connection with the word 
‘beaver,’ as is popularly supposed (so Forbes). 

J. Dyneley Prince. 
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IN MEMORIAM: FRANK HAMILTON CUSHING. 


The man who is born with a talent which he is meant to use, finds his great- 
est happiness in using it. — GOETHE. 


FRANK HAMILTON CuSHING (born July 22, 1857, at Northeast, 
Pa. ; died April 10, 1900) was an anthropologist “born and made,” 
if there ever was one. His boyhood was spent on a farm at Barre, 
Orleans County, N. Y., a district rich in Indian remains and relics. 
Before he was ten years old, a flint arrow-head, which his father’s 
hired man picked up one day while ploughing, and tossed to him 
over the furrows, with the remark, ‘The Indians made that; it is one 
of their arrow-heads,” aroused his interest as nothing else had ever 
done before. Ashe himself tells us, in the autobiographical para- 
graphs contained in his paper on “ The Arrow,” this was the turn- 
ing-point of his genius: ‘‘ That little arrow-point decided the purpose 
and calling of my whole life. It predestined me, ladies and gentle-~ 
men, to the honor I have in addressing you here [before the Anthro- 
pological Section of the American Association at Springfield, August 
29, 1895] to-day on Arrows; for I have studied archzology far more, 
alas, than anything else —ever since I treasured that small arrow 
blade on the lid of an old blue chest in my little bedroom, until the 
cover of that chest was overfilled with others like it and with relics 
of many another kind.” Not long after he discovered with delight 
a place where flint arrow-heads had been made, and, before many 
years were over, he had gathered ‘a collection of some hundreds of 
relics from all over central and western New York,” and soon “ be- 
gan a series of experiments to learn how these arrows had been 
made ’’ —all this before he had ever looked into a book on anthro- 
pology. Through the gift of aneighboring farmer, who, in his youth, 
had been a “ Forty-Niner,” young Cushing became acquainted with 
obsidian-tipped arrow-heads, which he sought to imitate by hammer- 
ing pieces of bottle and window glass. When about fourteen years 
of age, he discovered in the woods south of the town of Medina 
(whither his father removed in 1870) an old Indian fort, and then 
his enthusiasm knew no limit. He built a hut there, and “used to 
go there and remain days at a time, digging for relics while the sun 
shone, and on rainy days or at night, in the light of the camp-fire, 
studying by experiment how the more curious of them had been 
made and used.” How with a toothbrush flaking-tool (he had sac- 
rificed the article in the effort to reproduce a harpoon blade he had 
dug up) he discovered how flint arrow-heads were made, and how in 
the joy of invention he “ made arrow after arrow, until his hands 
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remains to this day,” he has himself described. And from this sim- 
ple beginning — in reality a magnificent discovery — he “ elaborated 
some seven or eight totally distinct methods of working flint-like 
substances with Stone Age apparatus,” finding subsequently that “all 
save two of those processes were absolutely similar to processes now 
known to have been some time in vogue with one people or another of 
the ancient world.” All this the intuitive anthropologist accomplished 
before science called him authoritatively to his life-task. In the 
spring of 1875 he entered as a student at Cornell University, but in 
the same year he was called to the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he became assistant to Dr. Charles Rau in 
arranging the Indian collections of the U. S. National Museum, and 
preparing them for exhibition at the Centennial, in Philadelphia, the 
next year. At Philadelphia he acted as curator of the collection, and 
at the close of the Exposition was appointed curator of the Ethno- 
logical Department of the National Museum. During the summer 
of 1876 he began his investigation of the Pueblo Indians, which after- 
wards assumed such magnitude and thoroughness. Three years later 
he was with Major J. W. Powell’s New Mexico expedition, which 
spent two months at Zufil, and, at his own request, was left there, 
where he remained until 1882. During his second year among the 
Zufii Indians, “‘he had so far made himself one of the tribe, and 
gained the esteem of the chiefs, that he was formally adopted and 
initiated into the sacred esoteric society, the ‘Priesthood of the 
Bow.’”’ His zeal and what he went through for the sake of science, 
to the detriment of his health, may be judged from the popular 
account of his “‘ Adventures,” which he published shortly afterwards 
in the “Century.” It was the boy Cushing over again with his 
delightful recklessness in the search after knowledge. But science 
reaped the benefit of his insight into the speech, habits, folk-lore, 
and religion of the Zufiis, a people as interesting to the student of 
man as any in the wide world. In 1882 he was with the six Zufii 
Indians who, under his auspices, travelled to the far East to take water 
from the “Ocean of Sunrise” (Atlantic) and religiously, as they had 
taken it up, carried it with them to their sacred house at Zufii, — 
one of the most remarkable pilgrimages on record. With two of 
_ these Indians, who did not return at once to their homes, he spent 
the summer in Washington, and from them obtained much material 
for his paper on “ Zufii Fetiches.” Back at Zufii by September of 
1882, he remained there until ill health made his return to the East 
necessary in the spring of 1884. With him came three Zufiis, “to 
aid him in the preparation of a dictionary and grammar of their 
language and in translations of myth and beast stories, songs, and 
rituals.” Two years later he organized, through the liberality of Mrs. 
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Mary Hemenway, of Boston, the ‘‘ Hemenway Archzological Expe- 
dition,” and as its director the next year “discovered and excavated 
extensive buried cities in Arizona and New Mexico.” During the 
progress of these researches Mr. Cushing was taken sick, which 
interfered with his personal labors in the investigation. An account 
of the aims, objects, etc., of this expedition was communicated by 
him to the Congrés Internationa] des Américanistes in 1888. From 
this time until his death, except when ill health prevented it, he was 
engaged in the arrangement and publication of portions of the vast 
amount of information accumulated by him during his stay among 
the Zufiis, and the corroboration of it by further studies and inves- 
tigations, the years 1891-1897 being fertile in more or less extended 
essays on all sides of Indian life and beliefs. In the midst of his 
devotion to ethnology, mythology, and folk-lore Cushing never for- 
got his early love for archzology, as his studies of “ Primitive Cop- 
per-Working ” (1893), “Shoreland Pottery” (1894), the ‘ Arrow” 
(1895), “Implement Making” (1897), etc., prove. In 1895 he was 
at the head of the Pepper-Hurst expedition in Florida, and discov- 
ered on the Gulf Coast of that State extensive remains of a sea- 
dwelling people. Mr. Cushing was one of the original members of 
the American Folk-Lore Society, and served as one of its first assist- 
ant secretaries in 1888. In 1894 he was elected vice-president of 
Section H (Anthropology), and at the Springfield meeting the fol- 
lowing year delivered his noteworthy address on the “ Arrow.” He 
was an active member of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
D. C., and in 1895 was vice-president (Section D, Technology). Mr. 
Cushing married, July 10, 1882, Miss Emily Tennison McGill, of 
Washington, D. C. 

In Mr. Cushing anthropological science in America loses one of 
its most remarkable figures. A tireless investigator, a “ brother” 
of the Indian, an eloquent talker, and a charming writer, he had a 
personality entirely sus generis. Add to his make-up absolute health, 
and we have an ideal student of uncivilized man! The present 
writer, whose acquaintance with Mr. Cushing was not intimate but, 
in the brief periods of meeting, most helpful and inspiring, will long 
treasure the remembrance of an hour's talk now and then with him 
on the “deep things” of the life of the barbarian and the savage. 
Both in private and in public he was one who impressed his audience 
as a man having “authority ” to speak whereof he might. As his 
essays, from time to time, revealed, he had much of the poet in him 
and the deep eloquence of faith. It is difficult to compare him with 
his peers and fellow-laborers in anthropological science. In a sense, 
he stands apart and alone. He must be judged by his works and 
his life. 
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Following is a list of the chief works of Mr. Cushing which have 
more or less to do with folk-lore : — 


I. 


Il. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Zufii Fetiches. Sec. Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol., 1880-1881 
(Washington, 1883 [1884]), pp. 3-45. Plates i-xi. Figs. 
I-3. 


. My Adventures in Zufiil. Century Magazine (N. Y.), vol. xxv. 


(N. S. vol. iii.) 1882-1883, pp. 191-207, 500-511; vol. xxvi. 
(N. S. vol. iv.) 1883, pp. 28-47. 


. A Study of Pueblo Pottery as Illustrative of Zufi Culture 


Growth. Fourth Ann. Rep. Bur. of Ethnol., 1882-1883 
(Washington, 1886 [1887]), pp. 467-521. Figs. 490-564. 
Zufii Breadstuff. Zhe Millstone (Indianapolis), Jan., 1884, to 

Aug., 1885. 


. Preliminary Notes on the Origin, Working Hypothesis, and 


Primary Researches of the Hemenway Southwestern 
Archeological Expedition.. Congr. Intern. des Américan- 
sstes. Compte Rendu de la Septiéme Session, 1888 (Berlin, 


1890), pp. 151-194. 


. Outlines of Zufii Creation Myths. Thirteenth Ann. Rep. Bur. 


of Ethnol., 1891-1892 (Washington, 1896), pp. 320-447. 


. A Zufii Folk-Tale of the Under World. Journ. of Amer. Folk- 


Lore, vol. v. (1892) pp. 49-56. 


. The Villard-Bandelier South American Expedition. Amer, 


Anthrop., vol. v. (1892) pp. 273-276. 


. Manual Concepts: A Study of the Influence of Hand-Usage 


on Culture Growth. Jé:d., pp. 289-317. 


. Habitation as affected by Environment. Great Divide (Den- 


ver), vol. ix. (1893) p. 78. 

The ‘Great Cloud Swallower,’ a Zufii Tale of the Cafion de 
Chelley. <Archa@ologist (Waterloo, Indiana), vol. i. (1893) 
pp. 241-244. 

Primitive Copper-Working : An Experimental Study. Amser, 
Anthrop., vol. vii. (1894) pp. 93-117. Also: Archeologist, 
vol. 11. (1894) pp. 97-105. 

The Germ of Shoreland Pottery: An Experimental Study. 
Mem. Intern. Congr. Anthrop., 1893 (Chicago, 1894), pp. 217~ 
234. 

The Arrow. Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. Sct., 1895 (Salem, 1896), 
pp. 199-240. Also: Amer. Anthrop., vol. viii. (1895) pp. 


307-349. 


. A Case of Primitive Surgery. Sczence, N. S., vol. v. (1897) 


pp. 977-081. 


. Exploration of Ancient Key-Dwellers’ Remains on the Gulf 


Coast of Florida. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. (Phila.), vol. 
xxxv. (1897) pp. 329-448, I1 pl. 
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17. Remarks on Shamanism. Jdid., pp. 183-1092. 

18. Scarred Skulls. Amer, Anthrop., vol. x. (1897) pp. 17-18. 

19. Primitive Motherhood. Proc. First Nat. Congress of Mothers 
(Washington, 1897), pp. 21-47. | | 

20. The Genesis of Implement Making. Proc. Amer. Assoc. Adv. 
Sc#., 1897 (Salem, 1898), pp. 337-339. 


As the above list shows, the passion for experimentation so marked 
in Cushing’s boyhood remained with him to the last. The essays on . 
“Primitive Copper-Working ” (No. 12), “Shoreland Pottery” (No. 
13), and the “ Arrow” (No. 14), present brilliant examples of this 
faculty for the discovery of unknown methods by actual experiment- 
ing. How great this was in him the diverse labors of “ flint-flak- 
ing,” “ copper-working,” and “ pit-made pottery” indicated. Cush- 
ing was himself the proof of one of the theories he held to most 
strongly ; viz., that many human arts have been discovered and for- 
gotten, rediscovered in diverse ages and different peoples, found and 
lost and refound time and again, invented and reinvented not once, 
but many times. 

His studies of primitive life (Nos. 1, 2,6, 7, 19) reveal to us how 
far he penetrated into the arcana of primitive society and aboriginal 
thought. His essay on “Zufii Fetiches” (No. 1), in which he had 
the help of the Zufiis themselves, exhibits a breadth of philosophy, a 
sympathetic interpretation of the ideas of another race, and a grasp 
of the things beneath the surface, which so many observers miss, 
appearing again and again in his masterpiece, the “ Zufii Creation 
Myths” (No. 6). This last is an undying monument to his zeal, his 
genial insight, his poetic fervor, and power to shape our language 
to portray the Iliad of a race as wonderful as the Greeks of old. 
His address on “ Primitive Motherhood” is the most glowing and 
yet never untruthful tribute paid by any white man, poet or prosaist, 
to the “‘ better halves” of primitive man, whose essential humanity, 
affection, and true womanliness lift the races below ours into the un- 
mistakable kinship of all mankind. Interpretative studies like those 
on ‘‘ Pottery” (No. 3), and “ Manual Concepts ”’ (No. 9), exhibit Cush- 
ing’s remarkable talent in codrdinating the various elements of primi- 
tive life, the rise of some of which, or of all of which, marks progress 
in culture. The article on “Manual Concepts” evidences also his 
wonderful grasp of the psychology of Zufiispeech, examples of which 
also appear in his mythological studies. As an explorer where the 
living are absent, he appears to advantage in his Floridian Archzo- 
logical Studies (No. 16). 

To sum up: In Cushing, archeologist, linguist, folk-lorist, science 
has lost an anthropologist of the highest order. His death, at the 
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comparatively youthful age of forty-three, removes from the world 
one of the most brilliant of that group of students of man whose 
researches have been one of the crowning glories of the century 


now about to close. 
Alex. F. Chamberlain. 
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ALGONKIAN. Onomatology. In his note on “The adopted Indian 
Word ‘ Poquosin,’” in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. i. N.S. 
pp. 790, 791) for October, 1899, Mr. W. W. Tooker replies rather 
successfully to the criticisms of Mr. W. R. Gerard in a previous 
number of the same Journal. 

ATHAPASCAN. In his brief account of the Chilcotin (Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. for 1898, London, 1899), Prof. Livingston Farrand notes, re- 
garding their mythology, a “surprising receptivity to foreign 
influences.” 

Esximo. In the “American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 
601-613) for October, 1899, Dr. Franz Boas publishes an interesting 
article (with illustrations) on “ Property Marks of Alaskan Eskimo.” 
Attention to such marks seems to have been first called by Lubbock 
in 1869, and Dr. Boas’ examination of the collections in the U. S. 
National Museum at Washington and the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, “shows that property marks are used 
very frequently by the Eskimo tribes of Alaska,” and that “they 
occur almost exclusively on weapons used in hunting, which, after 
being dispatched, remain in the bodies of large game.” Tools do 
not seem to have property marks. Sometimes, as often occurs in 
the case of harpoon-heads, form and ornament are sufficient to indi- 
cate ownership, without property marks. Since property marks, so 
far as present evidence goes, have not been recorded from any other 
division of the Eskimo except the Alaskan, Dr. Boas considers that 
‘this fact, taken in connection with the form and occurrence of such 
marks among the northeastern tribes of Asia, suggests that this cus- 
tom, like so many other peculiarities of Alaskan Eskimo life, may 
be due to contact with Asiatic tribes” (p. 613). 

Harpa. Under the title “ Hidery Prayers,” Mr. James Deans 
publishes (with comments) in the “American Antiquarian” (vol. 
xxii. pp. 31, 32) for January-February, 1900, three Haida prayers, 
one of the Masset tribe for fair weather, addressed to the sun; a 
Skidegate prayer to the sea, when caught in a storm; and a Skide- 
gate prayer to the “ goddess of the mountains” for rain. The an- 
cient belief of the Haidas was that everything had a spirit, and they 
had many prayers, not alone dances and sacred ceremonies. — As 
Appendix I. to the Second Report of the Committee on an Ethno- 
logical Survey of Canada (Rep. Brit. Assoc. for 1898, London, 1899), 
Mr. C. Hill-Tout publishes an article on ‘“‘ Haida Stories and Beliefs.” 
The cosmogonic and tribal origin myths and brief abstracts of some 
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ten animal myths are given, together with several short songs, — 
Appendix III. to the Twelfth (and final) Report of the Committee 
on the Northwestern Tribes of Canada (Rep. Brit. Assoc. for 1898, 
London, 1899) consists of a valuable and interesting discussion of 
the “Social Organization of the Haida.” The greater importance 
of the “village community ” in earlier times is pointed out, and an 
instance of totem borrowing noted. 

TRoQUOIAN. General. In the Ontario “ Archzological Report ” 
for 1899 (Toronto, 1900) appears (pp. 124-151) a translation, by 
Mrs. Mary E. Rose Holden, of M. Benjamin Sulte’s article on “La 
Guerre des Iroquois” (“The Iroquois War” of the seventeenth cen- 
tury with the French). 

Seneca. (Music and Song). The same “Report” contains (pp. 
¥66-—189) a valuable paper (with an introduction by Mr. Boyle) by 
Alex. T. Cringan, of Toronto, on the “Music of the Pagan Iro- 
quois,” the “ Pagan Dance Songs of the Iroquois” in particular. 
The dance-songs in question are all of Seneca origin, sung by two 
native singers, Kanishandon and Dahkahhedondyeh, and grapho- 
phone records were taken. The graphophone experiment was so 
successful that 47 “authentic records of typical Indian melodies” 
were taken. The musical notation of these 47 songs is given (pp. 
176-189). These songs consist of: Hunting songs (2), scalping 
songs (2), chiefs’ songs (2), discovery dance-songs (3), wake songs 
(3), four nights’ dance songs (8), women’s dance song, war-dance 
songs (2), hit stick song, change body song, bean song, death-feast 
song, joining dance song, ahidonwah, or “ Songs of Joy” (5), making 
chief songs (2), lonesome woman’s songs (3), joining hands’ dance 
song, green-corn dance song (old and new forms), naked dance songs 
(3), old man’s favorite song, young man’s favorite song, and naming 
of the boy. Among the points noted by the author are: The sim- 
plicity of the song-themes ; the conspicuous absence of the “leading 
note ;” commencement on the upper and ending on the lower tones 
of the scale; the frequency of the widrato or tremolo, etc. As Mr. 
Cringan observes (p. 170): “ The majority of Indian songs are em- 
ployed as an essential adjunct to the various ceremonies so inti- 
mately interwoven into the life-fabric of these primitive people.” 
Another remark of the author is worth noting (p. 175) : “ When it is 
considered that these songs have been produced by a people among 
whom musical notation is utterly unknown, the unprejudiced inves- 
tigator must be surprised at the nascent musical ability which they 
exhibit.” It is just possible that the Indian woman is “possessed of 
a finer musical instinct” than is the man. Mr. Cringan’s work has 
been most carefully and thoroughly done. 

Onomatology. The final paper in the Ontario “ Archzological 
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Report” for 1899 is by General John S. Clark on “A Study of the 
word Zoronto”’ (pp. 190-198). The author holds that “ Zoronéo is an 
abbreviated compound word, somewhat disfigured, but based on 
kantiatare, ‘lake,’ and tokaronte,‘a gap, breach, or opening’ ’’ — it 
always having been “the name of Zoronto Bay considered simply as 
a bay” (p. 191). According to General Clark, Cantadert guarunte 
(‘the mouth or door of the country,” z, e. Canada), an Iroquois name 
of Lake Champlain ; Kanza-toronto-gouat, an Iroquois name of Iron- 
dequoit Bay (near Rochester, N. Y.), and the Zoronéo-like names of 
Toronto Bay and Lake Simcoe, have all a common origin. Consid- 
erable evidence in favor of the author's view is presented, but he has 
‘hardly made out his case. 

Wyandot. To the Ontario “Archzological Report” for 1899 
(Toronto, 1900), Mr. W. E. Connelley contributes (pp. 92-123) an 
article on “‘ The Wyandots.” The topics treated of are: Migration 
legends, clan system, government, proper names, myths of the ori- 
gin of the Delawares, and of wampum (wampum-bird). According 
to the author: “ Both the myths and the traditions of the Wyandots 
say they were created in the region between James Bay and the 
coast of Labrador. All their traditions describe their ancient home 
as north of the mouth of the River St. Lawrence” (p. 93). Mr. 
Connelley is, however, a little venturesome in fixing their primitive 
home in the Ungava distfict, nor can one quite agree with some 
other ethnological pronouncements which he makes. His Iroquoian 
synonymy, too, does not altogether agree with the best authorities. 
But his paper is, nevertheless, an interesting and valuable one. The 
idea that Zoronto, the present name of the capital of Ontario, “is 
only the modern pronunciation of the Wyandots of their word [Toh- 
roohn’-tsh’*] for ‘plenty,’ and the modern pronunciation of their an- 
cient name for their beloved settlement ” (p. 95) must not be taken 
too seriously. In his “Clan System of the Wyandots” Mr. Con- 
nelley touches on a subject previously discussed by Major Powell in 
his “ Wyandot Government.” The list of 12 clans of the Wyandots, 
— Big Turtle, Little Turtle, Mud Turtle, Wolf, Bear, Beaver, Deer, 
Porcupine, Striped Turtle, Highland Turtle (Prairie Turtle), Snake, 
and Hawk, — differing somewhat from previous lists, is given accord- 
ing to Mr. Splitlog and George Wright, Wyandots. Explanations 
of the various clan-names are given, with other items of information 
concerning them. The Mud Turtle, Beaver, Striped Turtle, Prairie 
Turtle, and Hawk clans are said now to be extinct. The Mediator 
or umpire-chief was elected from the Wolf tribe. According to the 
author “all the proper names of the Wyandots were clan-names,” the 
child belonging to its clan first, then to its parents. A list of 68 
proper names (with etymologies and explanations, where possible) is 
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given by Mr. Connelley. Some of these names are very interesting. 
A certain woman of the Deer clan is called “ Her words float like 
clouds;” another of the same clan “ Echo,” or “The Wonderful 
Talker (her word goes a long way and then comes back again);” a 
man of the Big Turtle clan “Twisting the Forest” (3. e. as the wind 
moves, waves, and twists the willows along the banks of the stream 
in which the turtle lives). The myths of the origin of the Snake 
and Hawk clans are given in brief (p. 118). The story of the 
“‘wampum-bird ” (p. 122) tells how a young Delaware won a Wyan- 
dot wife (the chief's daughter) by killing the cranberry-destroying 
wampum-bird, and secured the wampum, which ever since has been 
associated with treaties. In the face of the statement on p. 114: 
“White men were eagerly adopted, and to such an extent had this 
practice been carried by the Wyandots that after the year 1820 there 
was not a full blood Wyandot alive,” and considering the residence 
of the Wyandots in the State of Nebraska, with its changed environ- 
ment, one cannot but feel that some of the author’s statements and 
criticisms of other investigators hardly represent the o/d Wyandot 
life and society, and there is reason to suspect Delaware influence, 
as well, among the Wyandots. However, the paper is a very sug- 
gestive one, and it is to be hoped Mr. Connelley will continue the 
good work he has begun. 

PUEBLOS. From the “ Monumental Records” Mr. G. H. Pepper 
reprints his article on “Ceremonial Deposits found in an Ancient 
Pueblo Estufa in Northern New Mexico, U. S. A.” (N. Y., 1899, pp. 
6, 6 figures and 1 plate, 4to). The deposits in question were discov- 
ered in and beneath the floor of a £zva in the ruin of Pueblo Bonito 
in the Chaco cafion, New Mexico. They were probably the remains 
of a dedication ceremony. This discovery is very interesting in con- 
nection with the antiquity of these rites. 

SauisH. JVtlakapamug. In “ Folk-Lore” (London), Mr. Charles 
Hill-Tout publishes (vol. x. 1899, pp. 195-216) his detailed version 
of “*Squaktktquaclt’ or the Benign-Faced, the Oannes of the Ntla- 
kapamugq, British Columbia.” This Salish tribe inhabits the region 
about the junction of the Thompson and Fraser rivers, and the myth 
is one of the culture-hero sort, and of the “younger brother”’ va. 
riety. He is culture-hero, animal transformer, and befriended by the 
fish, whence the Mesopotamian parallel. 

UtTo-AzTEcAN. Mexican. Prof. Frederick Starr's “ Catalogue of 
a Collection of Objects Illustrating the Folk-Lore of Mexico’ (Lon- 
don, 1899, pp. ix.+132), published for the Folk-Lore Society to 
which Mr. Starr gave the objects in question, is a most welcome 
little book to the folk-lorist. Toys, games, festivals, votive offerings, 
religious pictures, and a wide range of folk-fabrications are repre- 
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sented. Particularly interesting are the lore of the M/estzzos and the 
boys of Mexican children. The survival of “the past in the present” 
is amply illustrated here. —In the “American Anthropologist” 
(vol. ii. N. S. pp. 66-74) for January-March, 1900, Dr. Walter Hough 
writes of “Oriental Influences in Mexico,” a theme of considerable 
importance in view of the well-known commercial relations between 
New Spain and the Philippines in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, during which period many exchanges of products, and 
even of peoples took place. In this way Mr. Hough explains the 
presence on the coast of Mexico of the cocoanut-palm (with its toddy, 
called t#ba,a Tagal name); of the banana (which came by way of 
Manila within the last 300 years) ; of the mango (one species is ac- 
tually called mango de Manila); of the pifta-nona (the fruit of the 
Monstera deliciosa). The Chinese umbrella-tree, the pepper-tree, 
etc., came from the East Indies also, as may have done, too, the 
rain-coat, the wood-club, the machete, the primitive rope-twisting 
tool of wood. The house architecture of Mexico, according to Mr. 
Hough, is not without traces of East Indian influence. Per contra, 
the Philippines seem to have received from Mexico the century plant, 
the prickly pear, and the pineapple, from which latter comes the 
famous fifa cloth.—In the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. 
N. S. pp. 145-154) for January-March, 1900, Mr. C. P. Bowditch 
publishes a paper on “The Lords of the Night and the Tonalamatl 
of the Codex Borbonicus.” The author thinks that, if the Coder 
Borbonicus is correct, “the Lords of the Night did not have the im- 
portant place which they have been supposed to hold,’ and that 
there is ‘‘no proof in the Mexican picture-writings that the Indians 
used the Tonalamatls and the Lords for differentiating the days in 
any longer period of time than a solar year.” It would appear that 
‘“‘the Tonalamatls succeeded each other, while the Lords of the 
Night accompanied the Tonalamatls, and lost one of their number 
with the ending of each Tonalamatl.” The tonalamatls (from Pal- 
matl ¢onadi, “ birth-sign,’’ and amatl, “ paper”) are among the most 
interesting monuments of primitive astrology we possess. — In “The 
Land of Sunshine,” for July, 1899, V. Granville has a brief paper, 
“Among the Yaqui Indians in Sonora.” 

Mokt. Inthe “American Anthropologist ” (N. S. vol. ii. pp. 80- 
138) for January-March, 1900, Dr. J. W. Fewkes publishes a detailed 
account, with numerous illustrations, of “The New-Fire Ceremony 
at Walpi.” Among the topics treated of are: Personnel of the cere- 
mony, £zvas, ceremonial days and the events connected with them, 
dances, feasts, societies, and their organization, full and abbreviated 
ceremonies, ceremonial paraphernalia, etc. Four priest-societies, of 
which Dr. Fewkes gives interesting accounts, unite in the celebra- 
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tion of the Walpi New Fire ceremony, and the public dances are con- 
ducted mainly by two of these, whose actions are of a phallic nature.” 
There are also four sacred rooms or £#vas occupied in the ceremony. 
Every fourth year “these November rites become very elaborate, 
and are then called Vaacnaiya, from the importance of the initiation 
of novices into the priesthoods at that time.” Although the cere- 
mony is celebrated in five of the Hopi pueblos, “‘we have not a 
single fact in regard to the ceremony in any Pueblo except Walpi,” 
and, moreover, “the same obscurity envelops the rite at Zufii, Jemez, 
and the Rio Grande Pueblos.” The Walpi ceremonies, Dr. Fewkes 
thinks, are, in a general way, “fire worship,” but “more specifically 
sun and germination worship.” He also concludes that “the rites 
described were brought to Walpi by clans which once lived in Gila 
valley,” and suggest a comparative study of the Walpi ceremonies 
and the New Fire rites of the aborigines of Mexico. The article is 
a very valuable one and adds much to our knowledge of the details 
of these rites and ceremonies. 

ZAPOTEC. In the “Journal of the Anthropological Institute” 
(London) for August-November, 1899 (vol. ii. N. S. pp. 29-50), Mr. 
William Corner writes of “ Mitla: An Archzological Study of the 
Ancient Ruins and Remains in that Pueblo.” The paper, which is 
illustrated with seven plates and ten figures in the text, deals with 
“the Tzapoteco remains and ruins at Mitla [Zapotec Lyo-baa] in the 
State of Oaxaca, Mexico.” These “ beautiful remains, situated about 
300 miles from the city of Mexico, the author regards as “one of 
the most notable proofs of the prevalence of an almost level advance 
amongst the other [z. e. than ‘ Aztec ’] Mexican races”’ (p. 31). Mitla 
is especially worthy of study, since it is really “a half-way house be- 
tween Nahuatl] and Maya territories.’’ In the discussion on this 
paper Mr. Maudslay observed that ‘‘he would gladly welcome evi- 
dence that the Toltecs and the Mayas were the same people —a 
peaceful race who, after spreading over Mexico, were driven by the 
invading Nahuatls from that country to Central America, where they 
make still further progress in civilization ” (p. 47), and Colonel Church 
called attention to the fact that the danger of invasion of northern 
barbarians, so acutely felt in pre-Columbian times, has practically 
continued (e. g. Yaquis, Apaches, etc.) down to to-day. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Mayan. Inthe “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. ii. pp. 53-62) 
for January—March, 1900, Prof. Cyrus Thomas discusses “ Mayan 
Time Systems and Time Symbols.” The chief object of the paper 
is to call attention to “the strong similarity, if not absolute identity, 
of the time systems or calendars of the different Mayan tribes,” 
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particularly as evidenced by the recent discoveries of Mr. J. T. 
Goodman and Dr. Forstemann. All the recent, evidence seems to 
indicate that “ when the inscriptions were chiseled, the Mayan group 
was much more homogeneous, and the tribal distinctions far less 
marked than when the Spaniards arrived on the scene,” a view pre- 
viously advanced, on linguistic grounds, by Dr. D. G. Brinton. If 
this be true, “the inscriptions and codices will form a fixed basis for 
further research into the history of the Mayan tribes.” 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARAUCANIAN. In the “ Afiales de la Universidad de Chile” for 
November, 1899 (pp. 1009-1030), Guevara continues his studies of 
the “ Historia de la Civilizacion de la Araucania,” bringing the first 
part of his work to a close with chapter x. on “ Military Art, — war 
preparations, implements of war, battle, war and battle customs, 
war-songs, treatment of prisoners, peace customs, physical constitu- 
tion of the Indians, etc. According to the author, the Araucanians, 
in contrast to the partially industrial tribes, were essentially warlike. 
Arrows, lances, slings, clubs, etc., were used, and they built certain 
primitive forts. Soon after their early encounters with the Span- 
iards they seem to have modified their battle array in imitation of the 
Europeans, and from the latter (captives, fugitives, etc.) they early 
learned much concerning the use of firearms and the like. Their 
military art, indeed, seems to have undergone a second evolution, 
aided by the introduction of the horse. In honor of victory the 
dance called pruloncon, “head dance,” was danced around a newly 
planted tree — on the branches of which the heads of the dead ene- 
mies were hung. Peace treaties were celebrated with certain for- 
malities : orations on behalf of both parties, dances, etc., — a drinking- 
bout generally following. —In the December issue (pp. 1265-1280), 
the author begins his second part with chapter i., “ Descubrimiento 
de Arauco,” treating of the pre-Columbian invasions of Chile by the 
Incas, the discovery of Chile by Almagro, Pedro de Valdivia and his 
exploits (a sketch of his life and a portrait is given), etc. The first 
Inca invasion of Ghile is said to have taken place somewhere be- 
tween 1430 and 1470 A. D., under the Inca Tupac Yupanqui, in an 
expedition lasting some six years, The various Peruvian invasions 
of Chile seem not to have been mere destructive forces, but, as was 
so often the case with Inca rule, helped to establish and improve the 
growing civilization of the country. Traces of this Peruvian influ. 
ence are still discernible in the country of the Araucanians. 

Guaicuru. To the “Mem. Soc. Geograf. Ital.” (Roma), G. Bog- 
giani contributes (vol. viii. 1899, pp. 244-294) a lengthy article on 
the Guaycurd or Guaicurt of the Chaco region of South America. 
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The paper contains information of an ethnological, geographical, lin- 
guistic, etc., nature concerning these and some other Indian tribes 
of the part of the continent in question. 

PaTaGoNiA. In the “Deutsche Rundschau” (Berlin), J. Greger 
publishes (vol. xxi. 1899, pp. 206-219) an account of “ Patagonien 
und dersen Benohner.” 


GENERAL. 


Captives. In “Globus” (vol. lxxv. 1899, pp. 256-261), Friederici 
writes of “ Die Behaudlung weiblicher Gefangener durch die In- 
dianer von Nordamerika ” — Indian treatment of female captives. 

Dotis. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxv. 1899, pp. 354-356), C. Steffens 
writes about “ Die Indianerpuppensammlung von Frau A. L. Dicker- 
man.” 

ETHNOLOGY. A work of considerable value to students of folk- 
lore is J. Deniker’s “The Races of Man: An Outline of Anthro- 
pology and Ethnography” (London, 1900, pp. xxiii. +611, with 176 
illustrations and 2 maps). The chapters on “ Ethnic Characters” 
(pp. 123-143) and “ Sociological Characters” (pp. 145-279) treat of 
gesture, sign-language, writing, food, firemaking, industries, stimu- 
lants, houses, utensils, clothing and ornaments, tools, hunting and 
fishing, agriculture, domestic animals, games and recreations, arts, 
dance, music, religion, primitive sciences, family and social life. 
The part of the work relating to America is the least satisfactory. 
— With Deniker’s work should be read Prof. A. H. Keane's “ Man 
Past and Present ” (Cambridge, 1899), though there is less of folk- 
lore in it. 

Forx-Lore. To the “American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. pp. 1- 
36) for January-March, 1900, Major J. W. Powell contributes an 
interesting and suggestive article on “ The Lessons of Folk-Lore.” 
The author tells how “ the study of folk-lore has come to be the most 
practical and valuable of all the sciences, for it reveals the origin and 
nature of superstitions, and makes the grand scientific distinction 
between valid concepts and uncanny visions” (p. 24). The opin- 
ions set forth are strengthened by references to the lore of Ameri- 
can savages, which the author has so well under control. 

Houses. In the “ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 84-100) 
for March-April, 1900, Rev. S. D. Peet has an illustrated article on 
“The Earliest Constructed Dwellings and the Locality in which Man 
made his First Home.” 

MATHEMATICS. Some interesting facts and speculations as to the 
origin and development of human thought and lore about numbers 
are to be found in the article on “The Beginning of Mathematics,” 
which Prof. W. J. McGee contributes to the October number (vol. 1 
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N. S. 1899, pp. 646-674) of the “American Anthropologist.” 
Primitive counting, mystical and symbolical numbers, and the a/ma- 
cabala, traces of which still exist in Aryan culture, are discussed with 
illustrations drawn from China, Polynesia, Australia, and America. 
Worthy of note in America are “the barefoot Mexicans with their 
vigesimal system,” the “Cult of the Quarters,” and “the fetishistic 
Middle.” 

Museums. In “Science” (vol. xi. N. S. pp. 19-21) for January 5, 
1900, Prof. F. W. Putnam describes “ The Mexican Hall of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History,” in New York, where are stored 
or reproduced in models many of the most important Nahuatl and 
Mayan monuments, — The Tablet of the Cross, The Mexican Cal- 
endar Stone, Statue of Chac-Mool, “Great Turtle of Quirigua, the 
Quiriguan stele known as the ‘ Dwarf,’ ” Tarascan terra-cotta figures 
and stone sculptures, stone sculptures from Copan (originals), Casas 
Grandes pottery, ancient Mexican implements, copies of Mexican 
and Mayan manuscripts, etc. Altogether a collection of great inter- 
est to folk-lorists. | 

Music. Under the title, “Recent Outlooks upon Music,” Charles 
K. Wead discusses in “ Science” (vol. xi. N. S. pp. 206-215) for 
February 9, 1900, the recent books of Klauser, Parry, Wallaschek, 
Miss Alice C. Fletcher, — the folk-musical literature of 1893 chiefly. 
The author seems to believe that Professor Fillmore’s position as to 
the nature of savage music cannot be maintained, and that Miss 
Fletcher’s aim is artistic to the exclusion of the physical or scientific 
presentation. Mr. Wead asks why, if complete knowledge of one’s 
mother tongue by no means implies ability to grasp a foreign lan- 
guage, should oxy high musical training be held per sea means of 
understanding savage music ? — To the “ American Anthropologist ” 
for January-March, 1900, the same writer contributes a brief article 
(Pp. 75-79) on “ The Study of Primitive Music,” in which he makes 
some suggestions regarding the investigation of the music of savage 
and barbarous people. The notation of primitive music by civilized 
observers is far from being more accurate than the record of the 
languages of primitive peoples. The Song-record of the civilized 
observer is often as full of Azs errors as has often been that of the 
phonetician. In music he should “strive always to obtain and to 
report the objective truth, free from al] subjective interpretations.” 
—A model in more than one way is Mr. Henry Balfour’s “The 
Natural History of the Musical Bow. A Chapter in the Develop- 
mental History of Stringed Instruments of Music. Primitive Types” 
(Oxford, 1899, pp. 87, 61 figures and map). The author’s summary 
of known facts is admirable, as one might reasonably expect from 
the Curator of the Pitts-Rivers Museum. The author takes the view 
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that the “musical bow” spread through the West Indies, Central 
America, and South America, by reason of the introduction of slaves 
from Africa, its real home. 

MyTus AND LEGENDS. An interesting, if not an absolutely sci- 
entific book is Mr. C. M. Skinner’s “Myths and Legends of our 
New Possessions and Protectorates”’ (Phila, 1899, pp. 154), where 
some little lore of the Caribs is to be found, some more of the races 
of the Philippines, and much more of the Hawaiians, etc. Like Mr. 
Skinner’s other books, this one cannot be overlooked by the folk- 
lorist, but is a collection to be used, as such popular volumes so often 
need to be, with a harking back to the authorities. 

ORNAMENTS. What the so-called “bird stones’? were intended 
for has not yet been discovered, but a plethora of theories about 
them has been set forth. In his “The Bird-Stone Ceremonial” 
(Saranac Lake, N. Y. 1899, pp. iv.+31, and 53 figs.), Mr. W. K. 
Moorehead has given us an interesting illustrated monograph on the 
subject. In the ultimate solution of the problem the folk-lorist not 
less than the archzologist is interested. 

PICTOGRAPHS. Under the title, “Indian Pictographs on the Da- 
kota Sandstone,” Prof. C. N. Gould, of the University of Nebraska, 
writes of the numerous pictographs still existing on the soft sand- 
stone cliffs (especially in the neighborhood of springs) in the Kansas- 
Iowa-Nebraska region (“ Science,” N. S. vol. xi. pp. 630, 631). The 
vandalism of man seems to have been more destructive of some of 
these relics than the ravages of time, the scrawling letters of some 
wayfarers name often obliterating the older Indian inscriptions. 
Some of the best specimens of these pictographs are situated on the 
north bank of Smoky Hill River, near the mouth of Alum Creek, 
and near Belvidere, Kansas. 

SyMBoLisM. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 83- 
84) for March-April, 1900, Mr. Lewis W. Gunckel discusses briefly 
“‘The Symbol of the Hand,” referring to the Indians of Utah, Cen- 
tral America, etc. 

SocioLocy. To the “ American Anthropologist” for July and 
October, 1899 (vol. i. N. S. pp. 475-509, 695-745), Major J. W. 
Powell contributes a characteristically suggestive discussion of ‘ So- 
ciology, or the Science of Institutions,” in which there are many 
items of interest to the student of American folk-lore. Particularly 
worth noting are the remarks on the old and the young in relation 
to social institutions and customs among the American Indians (pp. 
700-702). And the discussion of Indian marriage customs, the stages 
of culture, zesthetics, ethics, etc. — The article of Prof. L. M. Keas- 
bey, of Bryn Mawr, in the “ International Monthly ” (vol. i. pp. 355- 
358) for April, 1900, on “ The Institution of Society,” contains many 
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items of a folk-lore sort, in the discussion of the life of primitive 
man, its motives and resources. The author, however, seems more 
than once to accept too readily generalities concerning barbarous and 
savage peoples, which more thorough research will perhaps demolish. 
Most interesting is the author’s contention that, in “the funda- 
mental difference” between family and clan, “we can discover the 
sought-for antithesis between domesticity and sociality” (p. 395). 
| A.F. Candlaed 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Tasoos OF TALE-TELLING. —To discuss in detail the innumerable ta- 
boos found in primitive stories, tales, legends, etc., would demand a long 
éssay, if not, indeed, a bulky volume. Here one variety only, viz.: the 
taboos of the “me of telling can be considered. 

1. Day-taboo. — As the celebrated “ Arabian Nights” reminds us, night 
(or evening) is the time for tale-telling over a very large portion of the 
globe. The campfire and the story seem to belong together with many 
peoples, — the invention of fire, indeed, may be said to have been a very 


important factor in stimulating primitive literary development. With Gaels, ° 


Teutons, American Indians, and Mongolians, alike, the long winter even- 
ings created literature and authors of a by no means insignificant sort. 
Nor is night-time the tale-time for adults alone, for the tale-telling ability 
of the children in the Punjib after they have gone to bed is well known. 
Night, with its moon and stars, has also great suggestive power, and its 
general quietude is another advantage. The primitive poet and story-teller 
know full well: — | 
‘“‘ Night hath made many bards; she is so lovely. 

For it is beauty maketh poesie, 

As from the dancing eye come tears of light. 

Night hath made many bards; she is so lovely. 

And they have praised her to her starry face 

So long that she hath blushed and left them, often.” 


Night is the time of spirits that move in sky, earth, and sea; then the 
owl, the loon, the wolf, the beetle, and other ominous creatures speak. At 
night, too, the gods and devils decide the fates of men. Night is the 
“ witching-time.” Mythopceic always have been “the shepherds watching 
their flocks by night.” Religion, largely, is the daughter of night. Night 
was also the first scho/a (leisure) of mankind. In a sense, night made man. 
It is natural, then, that, for many reasons, night should be ¢4e tale-telling 
season. That a taboo of day-telling should exist is, however, quite another 
thing. : 
Yet, with the Omaha Indians, we find indications of such a taboo. Rev. 
J. Owen Dorsey ' tells us: “ Myths must not be told during the day, nor in 
summer, as violation of this rule will cause snakes to come.” There are 
traces of a day-taboo among other Indian tribes, but the data in proof of 

the statement are not yet forthcoming. 
| a. Summer-taboo. — Many of the circumstances that make for night as 
the season par excellence of tale-telling make also for winter. The winter 
camp-fire is one of the most creative of human environments wherever it is 
found. A “winter’s tale” is known to every primitive people of North 
America and the other colder regions of the globe. Whether winter is the 
time of leisure or the time of hunting, talettelling seems to keep its com- 
pany everywhere. 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. ii. p. 190. 
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With not a few primitive peoples there exists a taboo of tale-telling in 
summer. The Ojibwa and certain other Algonkian tribes of the Great 
Lakes! give as a reason for not telling the “tales of the fathers” in sum- 
mer, that “ frogs and other disagreeable things would enter into the camp; ”’ 
moreover, during the winter, the great Nanibozhu is at leisure, and can 
listen to the tales of his own mighty deeds. Concerning the Winnebago 
Indians, Mrs. F. D. Bergen * observes :— 

‘The old people do not like to tell their stories after the spring opens. 
The children are told that they would see snakes if they should listen to 
tales during warm weather.” 

Among the Omaha Indians, where “ story-telling i is an important art of 
home-life,” the favorite season is winter, and there is “a superstition which 
prevents the telling of stories in the summer season, as the snakes may 
hear and do mischief.” But, as Miss Fletcher® further informs us, this 
taboo is lifted for the children, who “carry the songs out among the sum- 
mer blossoms, and the snakes do them no harm.” 

This brief. note is offered with the object of obtaining information as to 
the nature and prevalence of the “day-taboo’”’ and the “summer-taboo.” 
It is interesting to note the agreement of the Indian tribes mentioned in 
the matter of snakes, as the disturbing factor in summer-time and in day- 
time. | 
Alex. F. Chamberlain. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


THE BEAR IN HELLENIC ASTRAL Myrnoiocy.—A passage of the 
Odyssey (v. 271-277) relates in what manner Odysseus, returning from the 
isle of Kalypso in the extreme west, determines his direction by observa- 
tion of the heavens. ‘No sleep fell on his eyes, gazing on the Pleiads, 
and the tardily setting Bootes, and the Bear also named the Wain, who 
yonder revolves, and watches Orion, and who alone hath no part in the 
baths of ocean. For Kalypso, divine among goddesses, commanded him 
to keep it on the left as he voyaged.” Hence it appears that Greek mari- 
ners determined the north by observation of the Great Bear. On the other 
- hand, a mention of Aratus says that the more skilful Phoenician sailors 
consulted the Little Bear, that is to say especially the polar star. The 
three stars in the tail of the smaller bear (the north star at the end) appear 
to have originally received the name of the Dog’s Tail, a title given because 
they made the impression of the lifted tail of that animal. It may have 
been the respect paid to the greater bear which induced observers to trans- 
fer the same name to stars which also were used for marks of direction; 
fancy was able to create a second bear, while the intermediate circle of stars 
was compared to a serpent. According to the passage of the Odyssey, the 
Great Bear is said to keep an eye on the hunter Orion ; but this introduc- 
tion of a distant group is probably only the fancy of the poet. The lines 
show that the Wain was an equally ancient name for the constellation. 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. iv. p. 195. 
2 Jbid. vol. ix. p. 54. 
® Jbid. vol. i. p. 120. 
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Beside these two Roman star-lore knows a third appellation; the stars are 
called Septemtriones, the seven threshing-oxen, who are conceived to travel 
round and round the area, or threshing-floor, trampling out the grain. It 
is usually supposed that the name Bootes, or Ox-man, answers to the 
wagon, inasmuch as the stars represent a driver with outstretched hand. G. 
Thiele (“Antike Himmelsbildung,” Berlin, 1898) thinks that the reference 
may be to the oxen, and that the comparison with the threshing-floor is 
thereby proved to be as ancient as that to the bear and the wagon; the 
three stars extending from the Wain must, he thinks, have been conceived 
as the pole of the cart, not as the draught-oxen. However this may be, the 
designations must originally have depended on obvious appearance, and 
been given with respect to the seven bright stars; the astronomical figures, 
in which the visible aspect is subordinated to an artificial construction, 
must have come later. The Bear, therefore, must have been thought of as 
having a body formed of four stars, and with an extended tail of three stars 
(just as the three stars of the Dog’s Tail were turned into the tail of Ursa 
Minor.) This tail is a puzzle; what has a bear to do with a long bushy 
appendage of this sort? The incongruity rather makes against the prob- 
able primitiveness of the name. It is presumably a later change, when 
Hesiod gives to Bootes, the Ox-goader, the name Arctouros, or Bear-ward, 
(subsequently also Arctophylax); the idea of a bear-keeper, perhaps a trav- 
elling performer, is decidedly more sophisticated. 

To a late stage also may belong the identification of Callisto with the 
group. Callisto seems to have been an epithetic name of Artemis. We 
are told by Hesiod that she was changed into a bear by that goddess, as a 
penalty for her pregnancy. She becomes mother of Arkas, hero epony- 
mous of Arkadians. Again, Atalante, also connected with the same deity, 
was suckled by a bear. The inference to be drawn from these stories is, 
that in the Arkadian Artemis, at least, we have to do with an early bear- 
goddess, who, in virtue of the usual complications of mythology, came to be 
identified with various other personages, and so became the centre of a 
complicated mythology. The connection of these tales with the constella- 
tion seems to have resulted from the ursine character of the goddess and 
her variously named doubles, and have been quite secondary and acci- 
dental. It is true that the hunter Orion is said to have been killed by 
Artemis; but the myths explain this as the punishment of excessive boast- 
fulness, or of insults offered to the virginity of the deity; the true root of 
the tale may have been aversion, on the part of a goddess of the forest, to 
the hunters who destroy, without making atonement, animals of the wood, 
who are under her protection, and in their pursuit of these violate her 
sanctuary. As already remarked, the Homeric connection of Orion and 
the Bear has the appearance of being no more than a poetic fancy, the in- 
spiration of the moment; the author pictures the animal as naturally sus- 
picious of the mighty hunter. So far as appears, therefore, Greek star-lore 
knows nothing of a bear-hunt. 

On the other hand, the American star-myth, as shown by Mr. Hagar, 
describes the pursuit of the bear in a manner clear, vivid, and standing in 
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obvious relation to the celestial phenomena of which the tale is an inter- 
pretation. The story is just such as would suggest itself to a hunting-folk. 
The Indian tale corresponds to the Greek in the usual manner, as much 
more direct and simple ; the Greek fables, in the course of culture develop- 
ment, have become inextricably interwoven. 

Of parallelism between the American and Hellenic myths, there is no- 
thing left to be explained save identity of name of the constellation ; but in 
the latter, the Bear was only one out of many appellations. Thiele under- 


takes to show that the greater number of Greek star-names, including those _ 


of the Zodiac, are by no means primitive and traditional in their origin, but 
for the most part the inventions of later observers and mythopeeists. At 
all events, it is certain that these names, and the stories attached to them, 
were in continual process of expansion and alteration. On the other hand, 
Thiele, like other scholars of Greek thought, forgets that the Hellenes 
stand not at the beginning of an independent development, but at a term of 
a mental activity of thousands of years, during which savage fancy was as 
_ freely imaginative as was that of the poets and mythographers whose fic- 
tions alone are extant. Perhaps if we knew just why the constellation was 
called the Bear, and all that was signified in the description, we should find 
ourselves in contact with a realistic picture something like that of American 
Indians. However this may be, the coincidence of name appears to me 
altogether too casual an indication for its explanation to require the sup- 
position of any intercourse of diffusion between the continents. 
W. W. Newell. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


Boston. — Zuesday, April 18. The regular meeting was held at the 
Brunswick by invitation of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Leonard. The speaker 
was Mr. A. M. Lythgoe, of Harvard University, whose subject was “ Arts 
and Crafts of the Ancient Egyptians.” His lecture was illustrated by fine 
lantern slides. 

Tuesday, May 23. The annual meeting (postponed by vote from April) 
was held at Miss Reed’s, 184 Commonwealth Avenue. No paper was 
offered, in order that sufficient time might be allowed for the transaction of 
business. In the absence of Professor Putnam, Mr. Frank Russell pre- 
sided, and the reports of the Secretary and the Treasurer were read. The 
former showed that though the membership gain (13) exceeded the losses 
by. death, resignation (10), a revision of the list made the membership 
smaller than a year ago. The Treasurer reported that the expenditure of 
the year had practically equalled the income. 

The resignation of the Treasurer, Mr. Chamberlain, was accepted with 
regret, and the election of officers which followed resulted in the following 
choice: President, Prof. F. W. Putnam. J%rst Vice-President, Dr. G. J. 


Englemann. Second Vice-President, Mr. W. W. Newell. Zreasurer, Mr. - 


R. B. Dixon. Seeretary, Miss Helen Leah Reed. Council, Mrs. E. F. 
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Fenollosa, Mrs. Lee Hoffman, Dr. S. E. Palmer, Dr. E. F. Pope, Mrs. G. 
W. Vaillant, Mr. Ashton Willard. 

Tuesday, December 5. The first meeting of the season was held at the 
Grundmann Studios. Dr. Englemann presided, and introduced Prof. F. 
W. Putnam, who treated of the “ Pueblos of Colorado and New Mexico.” 
This was a vivid account of Professor Putnam’s recent visit to the scene of 
operations of the Hyde Expedition. His hearers were much interested in 
his description’ of the Pueblos, and in the photographs which he had 
* brought back with him. 

Tuesday, January 9. The regular meeting was held at the Grundmann 
Studios. Dr. Englemann introduced the speaker, Mr. R. L. Garner, whose 
subject was “Customs and Traditions of Central Africa.” 

Friday, February 16. The regular meeting, by invitation of Drs. E. F. 
and C. H. Pope, was held at the Grundmann Studios. Dr. Frank Russell, 
_ of Harvard University, introduced by Mr. W. W. Newell, was the speaker 
of the evening. He gave a description of the “ Moki Snake Dance,” 
elaborately illustrated by lantern slides. This lecture is unusually fine, 
and was recently given by Dr. Russell before Yale University and the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Tuesday, March 20. The regular meeting was held at the residence of 
Mrs. Hoffmann and Miss Cross at 184 Commonwealth Avenue. Dr. Franz 
Boas, of New York, took as his subject, “ The Science and Ethics of Prim- 
itive Man.” The conclusion of his most interesting lecture was that in © 
folk-lore we have the embodiment of ancient and bygone customs, We -° 
are not conscious of the origin of these customs, and yet through folk- 
lore they have an influence upon us. 

Tuesday, April17. The regular meeting was held at the Grundmann 
Studios. An amusing paper on “ The Experiences of a Folk-Lore Collec- 
or,” by Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, was read by Mr. Bergen. A second brief 
paper was given by Mr. W. W. Newell on “Old English Ballads in Amer 
ica,” showing the changes in form which some of these ballads had under- 
gone in crossing the ocean. An interesting discussion followed this paper, 
and some of the more famous ballads were sung by Mr. James W. Calder+ 
wood. 

HELEN LEAH REED, Secretary. 


CAMBRIDGE. — The papers offered at meetings of the Cambridge Branch 
of the American Folk-Lore Society, since the last report, have been as 
follows: — 

November 1, Bea. Mr. W. W. Newell, ‘‘ Fairy Tales.” 

December 6. Mr. William Jones, of Harvard University, “ Sacred Myths 
of the Sacs and Foxes.” 

January 3, 1900. Prof. G. L. Kittredge, of Harvard University, “ The 
Dancers in the Churchyard.” 

February 7. President G. F. Moore, of Andover Theological School, 
“The Legendary History of Alexander the Great.” 

March 10. Prof. Barrett Wendell, of Harvard University, ‘Some Neg- 
lected Demands of Literature in its Relation to Folk-Lore.” 
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April 13. Mr. Roland B. Dixon, of Harvard University, “‘Totemism.” 

May y. Mr. A. G. Mayer, of Harvard University, “Savages of the 
Southern Pacific.” | 

The officers elected for 1900-1901 are as follows: President, Mr. C. H. 
C. Wright. Vice-President, Miss Ethel D. Puffer. Zreasurer, M. L. Fer- 
nald. Secretary, Miss Leslie W. Hopkinson. Zxecutive Committee, Mise 
Sarah Yerxa, Miss Margaret Brooks, Dr. F. W. Robinson. 

LresLtig W. Hopkinson, Secretary. 


CINCINNATI. — The American Folk-Lore Society, Cincinnati Branch, met 
at the house of Mrs. G. A. Thayer. In the absence of the President, the 
. Vice-President, Dr. Buck, presided. A nominating committee was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers at the ensuing meeting. 

Owing to a change of programme, the paper of the evening on African 
folk-lore was by Mrs. A. C. Woods. The speaker pointed out the vastness 
of the field, and inadequacy of information. She described the chief North 
African religious ceremonial with its superstitions and rites. African folk- 
lore was regarded as closely connected with that of other continents. In 
the discussion following, Dr. Buck spoke of the shadow cast by man as 
related to a belief in the immortality of the soul. Dr. Thayer pointed out 
the resemblance of some of the myths to those of Genesis. The report of 
the Treasurer was read and accepted, and the Society enjoyed the hospital 
ity of Mrs. Thayer. . 

| . Epna Hopkins, Secretary pro tem. 


April 11, The Society met at the house of Dr. Crank in Mt. Auburn. 
The meeting being the last af the season, officers were elected for the fok 
lowing year, as follows: President, Dr. J. D. Buck. First Vice-President, 
Dr. J. Lindahl. Second Vice-President, Miss Florence Wilson. Secretary, 
Mr. Clarence W. Hahn. TZveasurer, Mrs. A.D. McLeod. Advisory Com- 
mittee, Dr. C. D. Crank, Miss Anna Laws, Dr. D. Philipson, Mrs. Warren 
Rawson. 

The new President, Dr. J. D. Buck, expressed the regret of the Society 
in the loss sustained by the approaching departure of its past leader, Prof. 
Charles L. Edwards. It was owing to his efforts that the Branch was 
established, and to him is due its present success. 

The paper of the evening on “ The Islands of the Pacific ” was presented 
by Miss Florence Wilson. An interesting discussion relating to the cus- 
toms of Hawaii followed, and the guests were entertained by their host and 
hostess, | | 

CLaRENCE W. Haun, Secretary pro tem. 


BRINTON MEMORIAL CHAIR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLYANIA. = 
The Brinton Memorial Committee of Boston have issued an address, 
setting forth the services to the cause of science rendered by Daniel Gar- 
rison Brinton, and explaining the conception of anthropology, to which 

especially he had devoted his life. ‘The address recites :— 
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‘“‘ Scholars the world over are appreciative of the achievements of the late 
Daniel Garrison Brinton, for he established on a firm basis the branches of 
learning to which he devoted his life. He is justly named the ‘ Founder 
of American Anthropology.’ 

A close student of the intricate problems of his science, he possessed the 
rare art of clearly and concisely presenting facts at their true values. He 
believed in “ the general inculcation of the love of truth, scientific, verifiable 
truth,” and that knowledge should subserve usefulness. 

A keen observer, a classical scholar, an adept in the methods of logic 
and philosophy, Dr. Brinton had ever the practical application of truth in 
view. To the systematic study of man he brought to bear his all rounded 
culture to further the happiness and fulness of the individual life. He 
regarded the individual as the starting-point and goal of anthropology. 
Upon individual improvement, he claimed, depended group or racial im- 
provement, social amelioration, and the welfare of humanity. 

Anthropology, the new Science of Man, in Dr. Brinton’s own words, “is 
the study of the whole of man, his psychical as well as his physical nature, 
and the products of all his activities, whether in the past or’in the present.” 

This broad comprehension indicates the significance of anthropological 
study. Its limits of attainment are limited only by the nature of man him- 
self, and Dr. Brinton asks, ‘‘ Who dares set a limit to that?” 

Although the youngest of the modern sciences, anthropology is none the 
less one of the most important of the sciences, for in its development is 
bound closely the progress of society. To carry out the aims of anthropo- 
logy are required the results obtained from the study of ethnography, ethno- 
logy, psychology, folk-lore, and archzology, — more especially prehistoric 
archzology, which concerns itself not only with the ancient, but with “ the 
simplest ” and “ most transparent and therefore the most instructive.” 

Notwithstanding the extension of this work in America, comparatively 
few professorships of anthropology or its branches exist, and the limited 
opportunity afforded students to qualify themselves for investigation in 
these various subjects is manifest. Dr. Brinton pointed out the insuff- 
ciency of facilities for students to acquire the necessary preliminary train- 
ing to fit them for research, and he advocated and urged that anthropology 
should be studied generally in our colleges. Provost Harrison referred to 
this in his address at the Brinton Memorial Meeting held in Philadelphia 
in January last, and stated that Dr. Brinton had the utmost confidence in 
anthropology as a science and also in its practical worth as an applied sci- 
ence in politics, education, and legislation. 

It is proposed in recognition of the great services he rendered to the 
world by his teachings, numerous publications, and untiring zeal in un- 
earthing the false and proclaiming the true, to establish in his memory a 
Brinton Chair of American Archeology and Peimoley in the ee 
of Pennsylvania. 

This proposition has received the universal commendation and approval 
of anthropological scholars both in Europe and America. 

At the Memorial Meeting the plan was favorably mentioned, and grate- 
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ful recognition accorded to Dr. Brinton’s unselfish devotion to his chosen 
life work. Provost Harrison thought that to honor his memory no more 
worthy tribute could be given than the foundation of a Brinton Memorial 
Chair in the University of Pennsylvania. Professor Putnam, following 
these remarks, said that he trusted the suggestion would not be dropped, 
but that something tangible would come from Provost Harrison’s words. 

The choice of this place for the seat of the Brinton Memorial seems 
especially appropriate, since the University of Pennsylvania now possesses 
Dr. Brinton’s valuable library, his own gift shortly before his death. The 
association of Brinton’s name with the University from 1886, when the 
Chair of American Archeology and Linguistics was created for his occu- 
pancy, may in this way be made permanent. ° 

In order to accomplish the proposed plan it will be necessary to secure 
an endowment of fifty thousand dollars from individual sources. 

Patrons of science and others interested in the endowment may apply to 
the Brinton Memorial Committee, 44 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass., 
where further information is to be obtained if desired. 

Messrs. Drexel & Co., bankers, Philadelphia, have kindly consented to 
act as treasurers on certain conditions which will be explained to contrib- — 
utors on application to the Brinton Memorial Committee.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


THE MyTHOLOGY OF THE BELLA CooLa INpIANS, By FRANz Boas. 
(Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History. Vol. II. 
Anthropology. I. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition.) November, 
1898. Pp. 127. Plates vii.—xii. 

The brief work which forms the second issue of these magnificent me- 
moirs adds a remarkable chapter to the mental history of American races. 
The Bilxula, or by euphonic alteration Bella Coola, a small tribe linguisti- 
cally belonging to the Salishan family, inhabit the coasts of Dean Inlet and 
Bentinck Arm, two fiords situated in about latitude 52° north. At the 
present time, disease has reduced the tribe to a few hundred souls. The 
peculiarity of the mythology is described as its systematic character, in con- 
trast with the usually unsystematic form of mythologies belonging to the 
northwest coast. 

The. Bella Coola cosmogony assumes five worlds, a middle earth between 
two heavens and two hells. In the centre of the lower heaven is the house 
of the gods, called “The House of Myths,” whence descends animate life. 
In this heaven the sun moves on a trail over a bridge; in the summer he 
keeps to one side, in the winter to the other, and the bridge is wide enough 
to explain his annual variation. The solar rays are his eyelashes. This 
heaven is accessible from mountains. In some part (where is not men- 
tioned) is a skyhole, permitting to winged creatures passage to the upper 
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heaven. This is conceived as a treeless prairie; a great wind continually 
blows, and sweeps all things toward the house of the goddess who here 
reigns, and who in the beginning acted as a world-maker, warring with the 
mountains, and reducing their height. In this heaven is also a river (per- 
haps the milky way ?) which flows through the lower heaven, and by ascend- 
ing which the upper sky may be gained. The earth floats as an island in 
an ocean, and is moored by stone ropes fast to a stone bar held by a giant. 
When he is. tired, his movements cause earthquakes, The first hell or 
underworld is the region of ghosts ; these, it is stated, cannot return to the 
earth (but their world may be visited by shamans). A peculiar feature is 
a rope ladder, communicating with the first heaven, whither the ghosts may 
ascend, and be once more sent down to earth from the house of the gods, 
to be reborn in the same families. Not all ghosts, however, feel the desire 
to ascend; some are content with their lot, and’. sink to the lower hell, 
where in the end they suffer a second and final death. 

How far is this elaborate cosmology peculiar to the Bella Coola, how far 
in part the property of other races? In his account of the Kwakiutl, con 
tained in the Report of the National Museum for 1895 (Washington, 1897), 
Dr. Boas does not elucidate their cosmogonic ideas, and perhaps these are 
not very distinct. However, we note one or two correspondences. Thus, 
with regard to the winds of the upper region, we find that in the sacred 
dance of the Na’naqaualil (Report, p. 471), the movements of the dancers 
and the lively motions of their blankets represent the effect of the winds of 
the higher atmosphere, the region in which the original initiation is sup- 
posed to take place. So with the Rella Coola, the spirit who initiated the 
ancestor of the tribe Se’nxlemx, and whose proper abode is the lower 
heaven, takes the youth into the upper heaven, where a wind blows the two - 
to the house of Qama’its, the goddess of that region (Mythology, P- 35) 
Again, with regard to the rebirth of ghosts, we are told in a particular song 
of the Kwakiutl that the dancer for whom the words were modified was 
considered as the reincarnation of her deceased brother (Report, p. 485). 
The Bella Coola take the moon in eclipse to be painted black for the sake 
of the rites; now with the Kwakiutl we find the blackened moon repre- 
sented by a dancer (Report, p. 455). So the idea of a floating earth seems 
familiar ; at least we read of a fabulous people supposed to live on a float+ 
ing island (p. 468). With the Kwakiutl, the great cannibal spirit lives in 
the north, but in the sky, where his post is the Milky Way (p. 459). With 
the Bella Coola a similar spirit has only a room in the House of Myths, 
which is placed in the zenith. The sun-house, one would think, should be 
in the east ; and in heaven should be many houses. - The Bella Coola may 
have brought these various habitations into one. With the Kwakiutl we 
find the phrase “ centre of the world” used poetically, as representing that 
spot which is the centre of divine life, without regard to the direction of 
the compass (Report, p. 457). May it not be that this has originally been 
the case with the House of Myths? 

The winter ceremonial of the Bella Coola is plainly identical with that 
of other tribes. These rites are initiatory as respects the youth, histori. 
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cal as regards the representation of ancestral experience ; the underlying 
idea is that the person seeking initiation must live in the wilderness, where 
he will be visited by one of the spirits belonging to his clan, from whom he 
may obtain supernatural power, and in whom he will find a divine helper. 
That the ceremonies are connected with cannibalism has naturally led 
civilized observers to an erroneous conception of their significance. 

With respect to the origin of the beliefs and practices, general remarks 
are offered. Dr. Boas has done more than any other investigator to show 
the interfoliation of American myths and rites, and the effect of culture 
contact in producing continual and often rapid diffusion. He has made 
the existence of this process so evident, that doubt must be set down as an | 
_ exhibition of ignorance or prejudice. It is plain that the several tribes 
have appropriated a mass of tales, customs, doctrines, which have come to 
them from without, or which are communicated from one to another. Such 
reception does not exclude mental reaction on the material; the borrowers 
bestow on the information an interpretation answering to their state of 
mind, and to this extent the ideas or usages may be considered as an inde- 
pendent expression of mentality, irrespective of originally foreign deriva- 
tion. The materials of the structure being supplied, these may be elab- 
orated to an edifice built up by ingenuity and free speculation; this Dr. 

Boas supposes to have been the case with the Bella Coola, who from - 
' whatever reason appear to have systematized their mythology to an un- 
usual degree. We cite the concluding words of the account : — 

“The mind of the Bella Coola philosopher, operating with the class of 
knowledge common to the earlier strata of culture, has reached conclusions 
similar to those that have been formed by man the world over, when oper- 
ating with the same class of knowledge. On the other hand, the Bella 
- Coola has also adopted ready-made the thoughts of his neighbors, and has 
adapted them to his environment. These two results of our inquiry em- 
phasize the close relation between the comparative and the historic methods 
of ethnology, which are so often held to be antagonistic. Each is a check 
upon rash conclusions that might be attained by the application of one 
alone. It is just as uncritical to see, in an analogy of a single trait of cul 
ture that occurs in two distinct regions, undoubted proof of early historical 
connection as to reject the possibility of such connection, because some- 
times the same ideas develop independently in the human mind. Ethno- 
logy is rapidly outgrowing the tendency to accept imperfect evidence as 
proof of historical connection ; but the comparative ethnologist is hardly 
beginning to see that he has no right to scoff at the historical method. Our 
inquiry shows that safe conclusions can be derived only by a careful analy- 


sis of the whole culture.” 
W. W. Newell. 
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THE THOMPSON INDIANS OF BriTISH CoLuUMBIA. By JAMES TEIT. Ed- 
ited by Franz Boas. (Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural 
History. Vol. Ii. Anthropology. The Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 
IV.) April, 1900. Pp. 163-392. Plates xiv.—xx. 


This memoir relates to the same tribe whose traditions, also gathered by 
Mr. Teit, and supplied with an introduction by Dr. Boas, have been pub- 
lished as the sixth volume of the Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore So- 
ciety. The account, exhibiting intimate knowledge of the people, is an 
excellent example of what such a record should be. The manufactures, 
households, dress, means of subsistence, warfare, pastime, and art of the 
tribe are clearly explained and fully illustrated. In this notice can only be 
remarked statements in regard to life and folk-lore which may serve to sup- 
plement the information given in the Memoir of this Society. 

_ The cosmogony of the Thompsons presents some analogies to the more 

elaborate system of the Bella Coola. The earth is supposed to have a 
square form, the corners being toward the cardinal points. The centre is 
naturally on the Thompson River, being at Lytton (Traditions, p. 104). 
The land rises toward the north, hence rivers flow southward ; the earth is 
level in the middle, but mountainous near the edge. It is surrounded by 
water, forming a sort of ocean-stream, according to the plan of a native 
(p. 343). The upper world, as shown in the Traditions, is regarded as a 
prairie of steep-sided plateau over which constantly blows a cold wind (as 
with the upper heaven of the Bella Coola). The stars are transformed 
persons who are rooted in the sky. No account of the trail of the sun is 
here given; but the sun-house is described as situated in the far east 
(Traditions, p. r10). In regard to star-lore, we find the widely diffused 
story of the bear and the hunters, elsewhere remarked in the present num- 
ber of this Journal. The three stars of the handle of the Dipper pursue 
the Grizzly Bear ; the first is swift, the second is accompanied by a dog 
(the companion star), the third is timid. We find the idea that rain and 
‘ snow are caused by the natural operations of a deity who lives in the sky 
or upper mountains ; the like opinion exists even among modern Greeks, 
and is responsible for the impersonal character, in the Latin language, of 
verbs relating to the weather. 

An interesting account of the ghostland is given. In regard to the man- 
ner of approach, ideas vary; such was the case also with Greeks. One 
opinion makes it necessary in the first instance to voyage over the inter- 
vening sea, then to follow.a trail on which are stationed wise guardians to 
repel the approach of over-hasty souls, then to cross a river by a log (the 
very common bridge of the dead). The spirit comes to ‘a moundlike lodge, 
which is entered on the eastern side ; emerging from the western gate, it 
arrives in the land of souls, which has the usual characteristics of para- 
dises, in possessing perpetual sunshine, an equable climate, and spontane- 
ous fertility. Now appears a curious piece of speculation, whether or not 
original with the Thompsons ; the soul like the man has its shadow, and 
this is the ghost, that stays behind on earth, either for a brief term or many 
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years. Ghosts are naked or clothed, and light gray in color. The blue 
fires sometimes seen near graves are their breath. They may be shot with 
an arrow, and in such case shriek and evanesce, leaving behind some relic 
to show what part of the body was struck, and then return to the place 
where the corpse has been laid. Fortunately for the living, they never leave 
trail, so that to escape their pursuit it is only necessary to turn aside. All 
persons go to the land of souls, except those who are drowned, respecting 
whose fate exists a difference of opinion. Some think that a good man 
reaches the spirit-country much sooner than a bad one. As to rebirth, this 
takes place chiefly with the souls of infants. But as such belief is said to 
be on the wane, it seems likely enough that formerly reincarnation may 
have been very much more common, as above remarked in relation to the 
Bella Coola. The souls of Christians do not go by the old trail, but ascend 
to the sky, where they confess to a chief ; respecting their ultimate destiny 
there is difference of opinion. Suicides do not get to the land of souls, but 
disappear. Sickness may be due to the taking away of the soul, and in 

this case a shaman must be sent in pursuit within two days, or it will be too’ 
' late. The shaman examines the graveyards till he finds the track of an 
escaping soul, and takes advantage of a shorter route in order to intercept 
it. Having caught the soul, he takes flight, pursued by the other souls, 
whom, however, he scares away with his rattle, or clubs off. 

In regard to the ethical character of the faith of this people, it is stated 
that some elderly man of a household, or some chief, would often speak 
until late at night, admonishing and advising the youth, and giving them 
the results of his experience and his own ideas of the future life. It is 
interesting to observe that prayers were habitually offered to the Dawn; 
every morning one of the oldest members of the household acted as priest, 
to the extent of issuing at daybreak, and offering such prayer. In certain 
cases the Dawn was supposed to be able to heal, if addressed through the 
medium of an adolescent girl (maidenhood as the embodiment of inno- 
cence?). ‘“O Day-Dawn! thy child relies on me to obtain healing from 
thee, who art mystery. Remove thou the swelling of thy child. Pity him, 
O Day-Dawn!” Nor is prayer confined to material blessings. Thus, 
when the first fruits (berries, roots) are eaten, the Sunflower Root is 
accosted. ‘I inform thee that I intend to eat thee. Mayest thou always 
help me to ascend, so that I may always be able to reach the tops of moun- 
tains, and may I never be clumsy! I ask this from thee, Sunflower Root. 
Thou are the greatest of all in mystery.” Of course the Sunflower is holy, 
because it turns toward the light. Thus we have in this especially un- 
tutored and simple people the germ of light-worship in its higher aspect. 
To develop such ideas into a religion of the higher order needed only a 
series of literati, able to codrdinate and exclude. This treatise, like every 
account of the sort, serves to show that the explanation of the human mind 
is to be found in the ideas most primitive of existing races. 

W. W. Newell. 
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CHEYENNE TALES! 


Tue following tales were collected at the Cheyenne Agency in 
Oklahoma in 1899, on a journey undertaken for the American 
Museum of Natural History, the means for which were provided by 
the generosity of Mrs. Morris K. Jesup. They were all secured in 
English. Some were recorded from dictation, and others written out 
by the Indians. The versions thus obtained have been altered as 
little as possible even though uncouthness of style resulted at times. 
This roughness may seem unnecessary, especially as the tales were 
not even told in the narrator’s native tongue. But the less of the 
original character remains, the greater the need for its preservation. 
It is always possible to clothe the nudity of a primitive tale in the 
drapery of modern paraphrase, should our conventionality see fit to 
demand it; but it is impossible ever to reconstruct the original 
frame, the living body, if at its first presentation we have only its 
encasings and swathings. 

I. Se 

When first created, the people gathered to see if they were to live 
or todie. Ifa stone floated in water, they were to live; if it sank, 
they were to die; but to a buffalo chip opposite conditions were 
attached. The stone was thrown in. For a moment it remained at 
the surface, and all the people rejoiced, thinking to live forever ; 
then it sank. So the chip was thrown in, and for a moment it sank 
out of sight, and again they rejoiced; but then it rose and drifted. 
away. The short time that the stone floated and the chip sank 
represents the shortness of man’s life before lasting death.? 


II. 
The buffalo formerly ate men.2 The magpie and the hawk were 


1 Published by permission of the Trustees of The American Museum of Natu- 
ral History. : 

2 Found also among the Arapaho. Cf. G. b Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
pp. 138, 272. See, also, W. Matthews, Vevah. Legends, p. 77. 

* Cf. Grinnell, of. cit. p. 140. 


~~ 
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on the side of the people, for neither ate the other. These two flew 
away from a council that was being held between the animals and 
men, and brought it about that there was to be a race, the winners 
to eat the losers. The course was a long one, around a mountain, 
The swiftest of all the buffalo was a cow called Neika®™ sa™niia"me- 
yox'sts (swift-head). She thought that she would win, and consented 
to race. On the other hand, the people were afraid, on account of the 
long distance. They were trying to get medicine to prevent them 
from becoming tired or winded. All the birds and animals painted 
for the race, and since that time they are colored. Even the water 
turtle put red paint around his eyes. The magpie painted himself 
white on head, shoulders, and tail. At last all were ready and stood 
in arow. Then they ran, all making some noise, in place of singing, 
to help them. All the small birds, the turtles, rabbits, coyotes, 
wolves, flies, ants, insects, and snakes were soon left behind. When 
they approached the mountain the buffalo-cow was ahead; then 
came the magpie, then the hawk, then the people; the rest were 
strung out. So thickly did the dust rise that nothing could be seen. 
All around the mountain the cow led, but the two birds knew that 
they could win, and merely kept up with her until they got near the 
starting-place, and then both went by her and won the race for 
man. When they arrived, they saw animals and birds all over the 
course, running themselves to death, and the ground and rocks 
turned red from the blood of these. Then the buffalo told their 
young to hide, as the people were going to hunt them, and told them 
to take some dried human flesh with them, for the last time. They 
did this, and stuck the meat in front of their chest, under the 
throat. Therefore the people do not eat that part, saying that it is 
human flesh. From the day of the race men began to hunt. But 
as hawks, magpies, nighthawks, crows, and buzzards were on their 
side in the race, they do not eat them, but use their feathers for 
ornament. 

Another version says that when the coyote, who was on the side 
of the buffalo, came in, the magpie, who beat even the hawk, said to 
him: “We will not eat you, but we will use your skin.” 


Ill. 


The animals and birds held a council, in order to have friendship 
and be as kind to each other as if they were brothers. This meet- 
ing was Called the birds’ council of friendship. The majority were 
willing to live in peace ; but the birds of prey —the eagle, the hawk, 
the magpie, the crow — opposed the rest. The hawk said that war 
was the nobler thing, and then flew off to find his food among other 
birds. Then the eagle als _ spoke against friendship. So at last the 
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council broke up. The various animals and birds went to find hid- 
ing-places, and since that day have been food for the birds of prey. 


IV. 


There was a large camp near a spring called old-woman’s spring. 
The people were amusing themselves by games, and were playing 
the “buffalo-game” with rolling hoops. Two young men were 
standing by, watching. They were painted alike and dressed alike, 
and wore the same headdresses, and both wore buffalo-robes. Fi- 
nally one of them told the people to call every one, and that all 
should watch him ; that he would go into the spring, and bring back 
food that would be a great help to the people ever after. The other 
young man also said that he would bring them food. There was an 
entrance to the spring, formed by a great stone, and by this the two 
young men descended into the spring, both going at the same time. 
They found an old gray-headed woman sitting, and she showed 
them on one side fields of corn and on the other herds of buffalo. 
Then one of the young men brought back corn, and the other 
buffalo meat, and the people feasted on both. And that night the 
buffalo came out of the spring ; and there have been herds of them 
ever since, and corn has been grown too. 


V. 


A long time ago men had not yet learned to use the eagle for 
their war-ornaments. A man climbed a high mountain ; there he lay 
for five days, crying, without food. Some powerful being, he hoped, 
would see him and come to him, and teach him something great, and 
so he would receive help and rest from his trouble. He was glad 
when a voice spoke to him. It said: “Try to be brave, no matter 
what comes, even as if to kill you. If you remember these words, 
you will bring great news to your people, and help them.” After a 
time he heard voices, and seven eagles came down as if to take him, 
But he was brave, as he had been told. He continued to cry, and 
kept his eyes closed. Now the great eagles settled and surrounded 
him. And one said: “Look at me. I am powerful, and I have 
wonderful feathers. I am greater than all animals and birds in the 
world.” This powerful eagle showed the man his wings and his 
tail, and he spread out his feathers. He told him how to make war 
headdresses and ornaments out of eagle-feathers; and he said that 
his people must use only eagle-feathers, and it would be a great help 
to them in war. At that time it was a hard thing to get eagle-feath- 
ers ; but the seven eagles shook themselves, and their feathers fell 
out, and the man picked them up and took:them home. On that 
day eagle-feathers were first seen ; and the man made war-ornaments 
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as he had been told. After this he became a great man, for others 
thought it wonderful to bring eagle-feathers and make war-orna- 
ments. And he was leader of his people, and when they went to 
war, he wore war-ornaments. 


VIL 


A man had once gone out on the warpath. Finally he started 
home. But a blizzard came, he lost his way, and nearly perished. 
At last he was met by some one and taken into a tent. This was 
full of a large company, all of them dressed up, while their dancing 
apparel hung on every tent-pole. It was the fox company. They 
commenced to teach the man their dance. They showed him how 
to paint, and what to wear, and the songs to be sung. They had 
four young girls with them in their company. On the fourth morn- 
ing, when he had learned all, the storm was over, and it had grown 
warm. The dance broke up, and some one was sent to guide him 
home. As the company scattered, he saw they were wolves and 
coyotes. A wolf guided the man, and he returned in safety. Then 
he instituted the fox-company, whose dance has continued to the 
present day. 

VII. 

The Sun and the Moon disputed as to their superiority. The 
Sun said that he was bright and light; that he ruled the day, and 
that no being was superior to him. The Moon in answer said to 
the Sun that he ruled the night, and was without a superior ; that he 
looked after all things on earth, and that he kept all men and animals 
from danger. The Sun said: “It is I who light up all the world. 
If I should rest from my work, everything would be darkened ; man- 
kind could not do without me.” Then the Moon replied: “I am 
great and powerful. I can take charge of both night and day, and 
guide all things in the world. It does not trouble me if you rest.” 
Thus the Sun and the Moon spoke to each other; but both were 
great rulers. The day on which they disputed became almost as 
long as two days, so much did they say to each other. At the end 
the Moon said that there were a great many wonderful and powerful 
beings on his side. He meant the stars in the sky. 


Vill. 


The earth rests on a large beam or post. Far in the north there 
is a beaver, as white as snow, who is a great father of all mankind. 
Some day he will gnaw through the support at the bottom ; we shall 
be helpless, and the earth will fall. This will happen when he be- 


1 Cf. J. O. Dorsey, “The fegiha Language,” Contributions to North American 
Ethnology, vi. p. 328. 
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comes angry. The post is already partly eaten through. For this 
reason one band of Cheyennes never eat beaver, or even touch the 
skin, If they do touch it, they become sick. 


IXa, 


White-man ! was travelling, with nothing to eat. He came to a 
large lake, on which he saw numbers of birds. At the edge of 
the pond was a prairie-dog town; the inhabitants were sitting up, 
all of them fat. White-man was very hungry, and very anxious to 
catch some of these animals, but he knew he could not get to them. 
So he went off into a hollow, and thought out a plan. He got a 
stick, peeled off the bark, and painted it. He also painted a pretty 
buffalo horn that he found, and stuck it on the end of the stick. 
This he pretended was powerful against disease. He went back to 
the lake, and said: “Great danger and sickness are coming behind 
me, but whoever comes up to touch this stick will be safe.” The 
birds believed this, and all asked to be allowed to touch the horn. 
He told them to follow him to an open place. Then he went to 
the prairie-dog village, and said the same that he said to the ducks, 
so their leader told all the prairie-dogs to follow him, with their 
whole families. White-man ordered them to shut their holes tight, 
on account of the danger. They worked hard and did this. Then 
‘they all followed him— prairie-dogs, ducks, geese, and other birds 
—while he led the way to an open plain, carrying his horn so that 
all could see it. Then he stuck the pole in the ground. In a cir- 
cle around it he placed the prairie-dogs, around them the ducks, 
then the geese, and inside the cranes. Inside of all he put the 
white-nosed ducks. He told them to shut their eyes, as they would 
get red eyes if they looked. He would sing powerful songs, and 
dance among them, but they were not to look or move until he 
told them to. Then he commenced to sing. With a pole he knocked 
down and killed the dancers, meanwhile singing : ‘‘ Your eyes will 
turn red, your backs will become twisted, your necks will be twisted, 
if you look.”” At the end was a white-nosed duck ; as White-man 
came near him, he was trying to touch his neighbors, but could not. 
At last he opened his eyes and saw one of his friends being knocked 
down and others lying dead. He cried out, and the rest of the birds 
flew away. But since then that duck has had a red eye and crooked 
back and neck. The man went to the river, built a fire, and made 
sausages of his meat. Near him were two great willows; the wind 


1 Vihuk or Vike, White-man, is the Ojibwa Afanabozho and the Blackfoot 
Nap (Old Man, “man- yellowish- white”). Among the Arapaho also he is 
called White-man. Here he appears only in his so-called “ degraded ’’ form: nat 
of the trickster, corresponding to the Omaha Jctintke. 
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waved them, they rubbed together, and made a noise. White-man 
spoke to them, telling them not to fight, for he was very hungry. 
Finally he climbed up. ‘“ My brothers must not fight.” He held 
them apart, putting his hand between them; the wind stopped, and 
he was fast. The coyote smelled the meat and came. White-man 
told him he need not come around. He called him names and ridi- 
culed his shape: he had a sharp nose, he was too slim. He told him 
to go about his own business; he said that he himself had climbed 
up in order to be cooler in the shade. The coyote came close ; then 
he knew that White-man was fast. Then the man said to the coy- 
ote: “ Brother, eat half, and I will eat half.” While the coyote ate 
his meat, White-man reviled him, but he spoke kindly to the tree. 
The coyote looked at the fire, and there he saw a fine sausage, of fat 
and heart. He ate it. Then he covered it up again, and ran off, but 
as he was full he was soon tired and went to sleep. The wind rose, 
and the man was once more free. Very angry, he climbed down. He 
saw only the sausage. “It is good that he did not eat all,” he said. 
He bit in the centre of it, and got his mouth full of ashes. This 
made him still angrier. He followed the coyote’s tracks, and found 
him. “If I hit him with a club, I might spoil his flesh by bruising 
it,” he thought. So he made a tent of weeds around and over the 
coyote, intending to burn him alive. He lit the brush. When the 
fire became high, the coyote jumped out. Again he followed his 
tracks and found him. Three times this same thing happened. 
The fourth time he determined that he would catch the coyote by 
the hind legs. He seized him thus, and tried to scare the coyote to 
death by shouting. Henearly succeeded. But the coyote defecated 
over his clothes, into his mouth, and into his eyes. White-man 
could see the coyote no longer, let him go, and the coyote ran off. 
But White-man vomited to death.! 


TXb. 


A man was travelling up along a river, carrying a bag. He met 
some ducks, who asked him what he had in the sack. He said, 
songs. Then they begged him to sing forthem. At first he de- 
clared that he had no time to stop, but at last he consented, and the 
ducks all gathered about him. He pretended to be lame and leaned 
ona stick. Then he sang, and the ducks danced, and he told them 

1 Arapaho. Cf. S. R. Riggs, “ Dakota Grammar, Texts, and Ethnography,” 
Contributions to North American Ethnology, ix. p. 110; S.T. Rand, Legends of 
the Micmac, p. 263; C. G. Leland, Algonquin Legends of New England, p. 186; 
W. J. Hoffman, “The Menomoni Indians,” Fourteenth Annual Rep. Bur. Ethnol. 
pp. 163, 263; Schoolcraft, Hiawatha, pp. 30, 34; L. M. Turner, “ Ethnology of 
the Ungava District,” Eldeventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. p. 327; J. O. Dorsey, 
op. cit. pp. 67, 579. 
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to keep their eyes closed until he stopped singing. He sang: ¢se 
mu"makuyets (your eyes will be red) ; therefore they were afraid of 
getting sore eyes, and did not look at him. He took his stick and 
hit them with it. As they danced, one duck did not feel its neigh- 
bors any longer, and at last opened its eyes, and saw the man hitting 
away, and a pile of dead ducks. So he cried out to the rest to 
escape, and all that were left flew away. Then the man rejoiced. 
He went to the shade of some trees, made a fire, and spitted and 
roasted his ducks. He also made a sausage of them, and this he 
laid in the ashes. Then he sang and danced for joy. A hungry 
coyote heard him and smelled the meat, and drew near. Overhead 
two trees were rubbing together, and making noise. The man said 
to them: “Stop fighting! Don’t disturb me, for I am going to 
have a good dinner.” The screeching continued. He went to the 
foot of the trees and again told them to stop. Finally he climbed 
up. The wind rose, and again the trees screeched. The man put 
his hand between them to hold them apart. Suddenly the wind 
fell, and his wrist was held fast. The coyote came nearer, wonder- 
ing. The man ordered him to go away, and tried to conceal his hand 
that was caught. The coyote at last understood the situation and 
took a duck. ‘“ Yes, you may take one duck ; that one at the end 
there,” said the man. As the coyote took a second, the man called 
to him, “ You may take another.” Thus it went on, until all the 
ducks were eaten. The wind began to come again, the trees rubbed 
together, and the man’s wrist hurt so much that he no longer 
thought of the coyote. The coyote meanwhile found the sausage 
and ate it. Then he filled it with ashes, put it back, and went away. 
At last the wind rose, and the man became free. “This is bad,” he 
thought, “but it is lucky that he did not find the sausage.” He took 
it out, bit into it, and the ashes flew into his eyes. He stumbled 
about, until he fell into the river. Then he washed his eyes out. 
Now he was angry. He followed the coyote’s trail, and found him 
asleep, with distended belly. He determined to eat both ducks and 
coyote, but he thought: “ If I choke him, I may bruise his meat ; if 
I hit him on the head I may bruise and spoil his meat.” While he 
was deliberating, the coyote jumped up and ran away. Again he 
followed him and found him asleep. He made a great fire, having 
decided to seize the coyote by his ears and tail, throw him into the 
fire, and roast him whole. He seized him, but as he threw him, the 
coyote jumped forward through the flames, and ran off, singed but 
safe. The man could not see him through the flames and thought 
he was in the fire. He waited until it burnt down; then he looked 
for the coyote and could not find him. © 
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X. 


White-man was travelling. He caught some rabbits, made a fire, 
and cooked them. When he had had enough, but there was still 
much left, the coyote came limping along. He was hungry, and 
asked for something to eat. White-man refused to give him any- 
thing. The coyote said he was starving. Then White-man proposed 
to run him a race for the food. They started off, and the coyote 
suddenly lost his lameness. He ran far ahead of White-man, came 
in, and ate all the rabbits beforé the other came back.! Then he 
went off. Now he felt sleepy from his good meal, and lay down. 
White-man followed his tracks, and found him. He thought: “If I 
hit his head, I will spoil it;’’ and so onof the different parts of his 
body. Finally he decided to roast him whole, as then no portion 
of him would be bruised. So he made a fire. The coyote, only 
feigning sleep, was ready to escape. He only waited to see what 
White-man would do. White-man seized him to put him on the fire. 
But suddenly the coyote was out of his hands, jumped over the fire 
at one bound, and was off. 


XI. 


There was a man that could send his eyes out of his head, on the 
limb of a tree, and call them back again, -by saying nmaexansts hinnt- 
cistaniwada (eyes hang upon a branch). White-man saw him doing 
this, and came to him crying; he wanted to learn this too. The 
man taught him, but warned him not to do it more than four times 
in one day. White-man went off along the river. When he came 
to the highest tree he could see, he sent his eyes tothe top. Then 
he called them back. He thought he could do this as often as he 
wished, disregarding the warning. The fifth time his eyes remained 
fastened to the limb. All day he called, but the eyes began to 
swell and spoil, and flies gathered on them. White-man grew tired 
and lay down, facing his eyes, still calling for them, though they 
never came; and he cried. At night he was half asleep, when a 
mouse ran over him. He closed his lids that the mice would not 
see he was blind, and lay still, in order to catch one. At last one 
sat on his breast. He kept quiet to let it bécome used to him, and 
- the mouse went on his face, trying to cut his hair for its nest. 
Then it licked his tears, but let its tail hang in his mouth. He 
closed it, and caught the mouse. He seized it tightly, and made it 
guide him, telling him of his misfortune. The mouse said it could see 
the eyes, and they had swelled to an enormous size. It offered to 
climb the tree and get them for him, but White-man would not let it 

1 Cf. G. B. Grinnell, of. czt. p. 155. 
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go. It tried to wriggle free, but he held it fast. Then the mouse 
asked on what condition he would release it, and White-man said, 
only if it gave.him one of its eyes. So it gave him one, and he could 
see again, and let the mouse go. But the small eye was far back. 
in his socket, and he could not see very well with it. A buffalo 
was grazing near by, and as White-man stood near him crying, he 
looked on and wondered. White-man said: “ Here is a buffalo, who 
has the power to help me in my trouble.” So the buffalo asked him 
what he wanted. White-man told him he had lost his eye and 
needed one. The buffalo took out one of his and put it in White- 
man’s head. Now White-man could see far again. But the eye did 
not fit the socket ; most of it was outside. The other was far inside, 
Thus he remained. | 
XII. 

There was a man whose leg was pointed, so that by running and 
jumping against trees he could stick in them. By saying nmatwa- . 
toutawa, he brought himself back to the ground. Ona hot day he 
would stick himself against a tree for greater shade and coolness, 
However, he could not do this trick more than four times. Once 
while he was doing this, Vihuk (White-man) came to him, crying, 
and said: “ Brother, sharpen my leg!’ The man replied: “ That is 
not very hard. I can sharpen your leg.” White-man stood on a 
large log, and the other, with an axe, sharpened his leg, telling him 
to hold still bravely. The pain caused the tears to come from his 
eyes. When the man had sharpened his leg, he told him to do the 
_trick only four times a day, and to keep count in order not to 
exceed this number. White-man went down toward the river, 
singing. Near the bank was a large tree; toward this he ran, then 
jumped and stuck in it. Then he called himself back to the ground. 
Again he jumped, this time against another tree; but now he 
counted one, thinking in this way to get the better of the other 
man. The third time, he counted two. The fourth time, birds and 
animals stood by, and he was proud to show his ability, and jumped 
high, and pushed his leg in up to the knee. Then coyotes, wolves, 
and other animals came to see him; some of them asked how he 
* came to know the trick, and begged him to teach it to them, so 
they could stick to trees at night. He was still prouder now, and 
for the fifth time he ran and jumped as high as he could, and half» 
his thigh entered the tree. Then he counted four. Then he called 
to get to the ground again. But he stuck. He called out all day; 
he tried to send the animals to the man who had taught him. He 
was fast in the tree for many days, until he starved to death.? 

1 Arapaho.. Cf. G. B. Grinnell, of. czt. p. 153; M.C. Stevenson, “The Sia,” 


Eleventh Ann. Rep. Bur. Ethnol. p. 153. 
2 Arapaho. 
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XIII. 


It was spring, and the grass was green along the riverside, and all 
over the land. A buffalo bull was having a fine time eating the 
fresh grass, while a white man near by had a,hard time to make his 
living. Day after day he watched the bull and wished to be a buf- 
falo. So one day he approached him and stood near him, and cried, 
thinking that if he were a buffalo he would enjoy himself all his life, 
and all winter he would have a good robe on him, and he would not 
have to pay for his clothing and food. The buffalo looked at him 
and said to him: ‘‘ What can I do for you?”’ But the man continued 
to cry, and answered that he wanted to be a buffalo. The bull told 
him not to be afraid, and to stand ata little distance away. Then 
he charged at the man four times, and the man was not afraid of 
him, because he wished to become a buffalo. At the fourth charge 
the man turned into a buffalo, and then the bull taught him how to 
live. But at once the white man thought he could make money by 


‘teaching his friends to become buffalo. But a white man, whom he 


approached, ran away from him in fear. 

In another version White-man is hunted after he has become a 
buffalo. He tries to tell the hunters that he is a man, but cannot, 
and is shot. 

XIV. 

Matceit (Little-man) was a poor orphan boy. An old woman took 
care of him, and they lived at a large camp. It was winter, snow 
was on the ground, buffalo were scarce, and the people were nearly 


starved. One day Matceit told his grandmother to make him a bow 
_ and arrows. These are ordinarily made by men, but she did the 


best she could, and made hima bow.and arrows. Then he told her to 
make him a wheel used for the buffalo game. She cried, and asked 
him where he expected her to get the hide that was necessary. He 
told her to soak a parfléche bag, and when it was soft to cut a string 
from it, and then paint it. She did this. When the hoop was fin- 
ished, he sat on the bed, and she at the door ; he told her to roll the 
wheel, saying to him: “There is a buffalo calf.” When she said 
this, he shot the wheel through the heart (the central interstice), 


. and there sat a buffalo calf, swaying and dying. The old woman 


- 


skinned it, cut and dried the meat, and stretched the skin. He told 
her to save the fat as salve for his sore eyes. Next morning he told 
his grandmother to roll the wheel again, and this time he shot a 
grown calf. She packed away the first meat, and hung up what they 

1 Evidently a modernized or corrupted version of a tale about “ White-man,” and 


similar to that given by J. O. Dorsey, of. cit. p. 105. See, also, Dorsey, pp. 67, 
73, and Schoolcraft, of. cit. p. 62. 
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had just got. Next morning he shot a fat cow in the same way, and 
the old woman was still prouder of him. The meat she hid ina hole, 
the refuse she threw into a bush, where the snow covered it. Mean-, 
while the rest of the camp were starving, and cooking hides and sad- 
dles for food. On the fourth day the boy shot a very fat. well-aged / 
cow. All the meat of this his grandmother dried, and of the mar-, 
row she made sausage, and of the bones soup. 

Their tent was apart, off on one side of the village. The satin 
pal chief had two daughters, of whom the youngest was very pretty. 
The boy was in love with her; but his belly was large, his legs short, | 
his eyes sore and running; and every one called him Little-man.,; 
Now he told his grandmother to go to the principal chief, taking with 
her some fat in a piece of gut ; and when going away, to drop it, as if 
by accident, so that it would be seen. If the chief asked her about | 
it, she should say it was salve for his eyes. She did accordingly, and 
the starving chief and his family asked for some of the fat. She. 
gave him all, saying that she had more; and the chief was pleased, . 
She came home and told the boy what had happened. Next day he ; 
sent her to buy the youngest girl for him, taking a part of their meat 
to the principal chief. The chief asked her how she obtained the, — 
meat, and she said that the boy had the power to make game. So} 
the chief gave his daughter, and a large tent was put up for Matceit,. 
and everything made ready for him to come at night. a 

Almost all the young men of the camp were in love with the 
chief’s daughters, and even the younger girl was marriageable; but 
the boy was too young to marry. Her friends made fun of her, 
saying that her son went to sleep with her. She was also ashamed 
of the ugliness and sore eyes of her husband. At the same time : 
White-man married the elder daughter, but he was given no tent, | 
and slept in the same lodge as the boy. White-man told his wife | 
to give the boy a separate vessel of water, as he did not want to , 
use the same one with him. The boy heard this, and observed the 
ridicule of himself, and felt sorry. That night he became differ- | 
ent: he was a young man, clean, with long dark hair, yellow skin, =: 
and bright eyes. Every one heard of his change and wondered. 
Now his sister-in-law tried to get him to drink of White-man’s water, 
but he paid no attention to her. At night, when he coughed, ° 
bright shining colors came out of his mouth, and the two women 
saw it. White-man saw it too, and wondered. Next night, he went 
out to the cooking-place and got two brands. When he coughed, he 
hit the two sticks together, so that the sparks flew. But the boy 
and his wife continued to sleep. And in the morning it was found 
that White-man’s blanket was burned, his wife’s lip scarred, and 
himself burned on the cheek. 
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‘Before daylight, the boy got up and went eastward. He gathered 
buffalo chips, and piled them on himself, so that they appeared as if 
they were a string of buffalo going south before the wind. Finally 
the sun rose, and he sent his wife to tell her father that there was 
a herd of buffalo. The chief cried out that his son-in-law had seen 
buffalo. The starving people prepared hastily. They went east, on 

 .a high hill, and then on the next hill, and there they saw a long line 
of buffalo. They headed them off, and killed every one. They 
butchered them, ate the raw meat, rejoiced, cried, and sang about 

_ what Little-man had done and the great help he had been to the 
tribe. The boy went by all the buffalo, pretending to take the best 

-‘parts and put.them in his shirt; but he only took hair. He went 

' to his father-in-law, threw down the hair, and it turned to ribs, 

' tongues, and all the best pieces. He went out again with his wife, 

+ and a red-bird flew up and sat on his wife’s head, and occasionally 

, on his, and sang, and fluttered about. All saw this and wondered, 

_ especially White-man. The next day the very same thing happened. 

- The buffalo were killed, and from their hair the boy made hides, 

_ pieces of meat, or whatever he wished. White-man also got hair 

' from the’ buffalo, in imitation of Matceit, and he and his wife went 

' home without carrying any meat, but with a great mass of hair. 

| He had caught a red-headed woodpecker, and tied it with a string to 

| his wife’s hair. But the woodpecker sat on her head and pecked 

‘ at it. When they arrived home, he told his wife to order his mother- 

. in-law to prepare the hides and the meat ; but all the hair remained 

air. The older sister was in love with her brother-in-law. One day 
, he touched her on the skir of her shoulder, and his fingers, which 
‘ were colored, left colored marks there. She was proud of this, and 
| tore her dress open, to show the marks to every one, until her 

.. shoulder froze. That night the boy coughed again. Then White- 
-man also coughed, and struck his brands. A spark fell into his eye, 
and one into his wife’s, so that their eyes spoiled and turned white. 

| XV. ie 

‘There was a great camp, facing toward the sun (east). In the 

tent farthest on the right there lived a young girl. One morning 
she was missing. Every sunrise a girl was missing from the camp. 
An old man went around, inquiring who was gone. The village 
became frightened, and suddenly moved that very morning. They 
were so hasty that they left an old woman, forgetting her in their 
panic. When she was left behind, she looked for food and water 
for herself, but she had none and could find none. She went down 
to the river and drank. Looking up the river she saw something 


1 Cf. Dorsey, of. ctt. p. 604. 
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rolling or floating down, shining like looking-glass. She sat on the 
bank, watching; it came close, then dived under in deep water. A 
boy about eight years old came out of the river. He was rough and 
needy-looking, and his eyes were sore. “Grandmother,” he said, 
‘“‘why are you sitting here?” She told him why the village had 
moved and how she had been left behind. He said he would fol- 
low the tracks which led to where the girls had been taken. She 
tried to dissuade him, but he was determined. Going back to the 
camp, they went to the sleeping-places of the lost girls, and he found 
a mouse trail. He said he was about to set out. The old woman 
asked him to provide for her, as else she might starve. He told her 
to make a round tent of willows at the edge of the river Then he 
asked for a large knife, but the old woman said she had none. He 
went over the camp-site, looking, and succeeded in finding a hide- 
scraper. Then he told the old woman to make him bow and arrows, 
and she did so. Then he told her to say to him: “ Two yearling 
heifers are near you.” He shot into the ground, and there was a 
heifer-buffalo bleeding to death from her mouth. So the old woman 
butchered and dressed it. The boy told her to await his return, and 
set out. He followed the trail until it went under water ; he dived 
in, and came out on the other side of the river. He found a plain 
path now, and it continued to grow plainer, until it was a hard, level 
road. He walked fast, making a terrible noise, as if something big 
was rolling along. A man came to meet the person making this 
noise. This man it was who had taken the girls, and the path was 
his trail; he had a large iron sword. He said “If I had known you 
were only a little boy, I should not have come out; but I thought 
some one great was coming to rescue the girls. I can knock you 
down with my fist.” The boy answered that he could knock him 
down. The man said: “ You cannot be as strong as this large tree,” 
and he hit a tree once with his sword, and it fell over. The boy 
reached into his pocket and took out a square book, and asked the 
man if he had so powerful a book. By looking into it one could see 
all the various kinds of animals, and plants too, all living, and mov- 
ing. So the man proposed that they should be great friends. The 
boy agreed, and then he exchanged his book for the sword ; but he 
insisted on having the sword handed to him first. Then they went 
toward the man’s tent. He was two-faced; and he walked ahead. 
The boy wanted to strike him with the sword, but whenever he 
raised it, the man said, ‘.Don’t hit me with the sword.” But when 
the man looked sideways, the boy cut him in two across the middle. 
Then he took back his book and threw away the sword. He went 
on, and again he met a person, like the preceding, and also with a 
sword. The same happened, except that this man, to show his 
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power, did not cut down a tree, but cut the earth in two, splitting 
it like ice. Again the boy showed his book, and again they ex- 
changed. He killed this man in the same way, and took back his 
book and left the sword. Then he came near a tent, standing alone. 
One of the girls came out to get water. He went to meet her. He 
turned into a young man, bright in appearance, with quilled leggings 
and robe, and a quiver made of panther skin, and otter fur around 
his hair. When he met the girl, she was frightened, for she did 
not know that he had killed the two persons. She told him to 
run away, for many men who were on the warpath were killed and 
plundered here. She said that in the tent there were an old man 
and an old woman, and that she brought water for them whenever 
they were thirsty. Ifa leaf or stick floated on the water, they threw 
it in her face. The young man said to the girl: “I will go with you 
and fight for you. Put a bunch of weeds into the bucket. If they 
say anything, throw the water in the old woman’s face, and run out 
to me.” She did so, and the old man pursued her with a large toma- 
hawk. The boy had a large cedar whistle. This he blew, and all 
the people of his tribe camé out. The old man knocked them down, 
but the boy continued whistling, and more and more people came, 
until they killed the old man. Then the old woman came out with 
a tomahawk, and she was killed in the same way. Then the boy 
made a sweat-tent, and put in it the skulls of all that had been killed 
here previously. The girl heated rocks, and every time water was 
poured on them, the skulls moved ; the last (fourth) time the people 
came out alive. They were of many different tribes. The young 
man told them to find their property and return eact. to his people. 
Then he started with the girl, turning into a rough boy again. He 
took his book and opened it; and there was a house, with food, 
tables as the white people have them, and t'vo chairs. After eating, 
he closed the book, and the house was gone, Finally he came to 
the place at which he had emerged from the rier, and there he lived 
in a house of sod. Hesaw three persons coming up the river. They 
were the girl’s parents, and her brother White-man. White-man ran 
ahead, looking for the girl ; then he went back, telling his parents 
that he had found his sister, but that an ugly boy was her husband. 
They all came in. They did not like their son-in-law, he was so 
ugly. White-man went fishing with his brother-in-law, in deep 
water. When a fish caught on his bait, he got the oy to take his 
line, and then shoved him in. The boy walked along in the river. 
He came to where a great camp stood, facing east. Here he got 
out of the water, and went into an old woman’s tent. With her 
lived an orphan boy, of his own age, who was much sirprised to see 
him. The boy was hungry, but they could give him 1.0thing to eat, 
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and he slept. The orphan boy asked him if he had any news; then 
he told him of his own rescue of the girl as he would tell the exploit 
of another person. Then the orphan told him that every morning a 
beautiful red eagle flew along, almost touching the tent-poles. Who- 
ever killed the eagle was to marry the prettiest girl in the village. 
Both determined to try, as they might have good luck. The girl 
offered was the younger daughter of the same man that had lost the 
other girl ; he wanted the eagle to hang at his tent-door, to show 
that he was a great chief. In the morning the eagle came; all shot 
at him but missed. The boys told their grandmother to open the 
tepee top, as they were going to try to shoot. They shot, and the 
eagle fell right into the tent. All ran in to find out who had done 
it, and the old man came with his daughter; but when he saw the 
two orphan boys, he took the eagle and kept the girl. But the boy 
kept a small bunch of the eagle’s feathers. There were two fish in 
the river, one of silver, one of gold ; when they turned in the water, 
their reflection shone so brightly that they could not be seen. The 
old man offered his daughter to whoever should catch one of the fish. 
The young men all fished, but the fish only looked at the bait. The 
boys used a sinew without a hook, but with a large chunk of meat. 
The golden fish passed by all the baits and bit theirs. The boy 
told his companion to hide it if they caught it, as the man might 
take it away from them. They caught it, and there was a great 
light in the prairie, so that every one ran to see who had caught the 
fish. The orphan told that his friend had caught it. The old man 
came, but he said he did not want so ugly a son-in-law. He took the 
fish, but the boy kept a piece of skin from it. As all came and 
stood by, the girl he had rescued was there, and she noticed her hus- 
band. At night she ran off to his tent again. When she had thus 
disappeared again, the chief, her father, told the men to make search 
for her. White-man knew that this boy was the same one that he 
had pushed into the water, and suspected where she was. At 
night he peeped into the tent and saw her, and reported to his father. 
Then his father caused an old man to announce that all men were 
to come to urinate and defecate over the boy's tent. This was done. 
White-man climbed up on the tent-poles, and dropped excrement 
down on his brother-in-law. 

The boy told his friend that next morning the women who went 
out to dig prairie-turnips would be murdered. So it happened. The 
camp prepared to goto war. The boy told his wife to get a horse 
from his father-in-law so that he could fight. When the chief saw 
his daughter, he made her stop, and stand off, and tell her purpose. 
Then he told her “ Take that white one;” but it wasa pig. When 
they went to battle, they crossed a creek. Here the pig stuck in 
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the mud. The boy tried all day, apparently, to get it out, while the 
others fought. But somehow he got a good white horse. He, too, 
now became a bright young man with a war-bonnet, otterskin, and 
eagle tail-feathers on his spear, while his clothes were all beaded. He 


| 


rode right among the enemy, killed seven with his spear, and drove ' 


the rest away. Then he ran back and got on his pig. When the 
people returned, they saw him still there, ridiculed him, and threw 
mud at him. They tried to find out who had ridden into the battle; 
but they could not. That night the boy made the same prediction to 
his friend as before. Everything happened as on the preceding 
day, except that he was given a black and white pig, and rode a 
black and white painted horse.in the fight. The third time he had 
a black horse. Now it was agreed that the horse of this unknown 
should be cut on the buttock, so that he might be recognized. The 
fourth day the boy rode a bay painted horse. White-man rode the 
same kind of horse as the boy, and when the fight was over, he 
rode down to the creek and cut his horse, and wounded himself a 
little. So they thought that it was White-man, and he married the 
girl, though she was his own sister. Next morning the boy came 
into camp, handsome, finely dressed, with feathers on his spear, 
otterskin, and soon. All saw him coming and ran up. He got off 
and led his horse, for it was quite lame. The people spread blankets 
to carry him, but he walked. His wife ran out to meet him and took 
his arms from him. The people cleaned the place they had soiled. 
So they found that White-man was an impostor. Four men seized 
him by the hands and legs, to throw him into deep water. He was 
strong and resisted, but at last they dragged him to the bank and 
threw him in. They could see the fish eating him, until only bones 
were left. Then the chief wanted his daughter and his son-in-law 
to leave the old woman's dirty place and to live with him, and even 


prepared a tepee for him. But they refused. The boy took out his - 


book, and they had a house. But the boy felt bad about his treat- 
ment. That night he blew his whistle, and white men came out, and 
at daylight they killed the whole tribe. (This shows that the whites 
have more power than the Indians.) } 


1 This curious tale is evidently not altogether of Indian origin. The portion 
relating to the war is identical with part of a European (Norse) folk-tale. Yet 
stories similar to this one are found among the Omaha (Dorsey, of. ct?. pp. 114 seq. 3 
see, also, p. 604), the Thompson Indians (J. Teit, Zvadztions of the Thompson River 
Indians, xxxiv.), and the Chilcotin (collected by Dr. L. Farrand). In all these tales 
a boy has a book, picture, or paper, that gives him magic power. He travels, does 
deeds, wins a wife, is deprived of her by treachery ordeceit, but at last triumphs 
and regains his wife. All these tales agree in containing un-Indian elements. Yet 
they differ enormously in detailed incident. It is remarkable that what is appar- 
ently the same tale should assume such varying forms, and that while it always 
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XVI. 


There was a great medicine-man, who was powerful and did injury, 
- but who had a good daughter. He lived near a geyser, in an earth- 
lodge. Several young men lived with him, and went out hunting 
for him. He had great quantities of dried buffalo meat hanging all 
around his lodge. When meat was scarce in a village near by, he 
sent his young men to summon the people to him, and then he gave 
a feast to the various companies. Then this great man told the 
companies to dress, and dance before him. When the dance was 
almost over, he announced that he would pick out a young man to 
be his son-in-law. So he selected a young man, but after the mar- 
riage he sent the village away again. He was malicious, and did not 
treat his son-in-law rightly. Every night he had a fire, and slept 
close by his son-in-law and daughter. When they moved, he raised 
his head, and said: “ Don't stir! Sleep!” When they talked, or 
even whispered, he made them be quiet, and ordered them to sleep. 
Even when they were outside, and spoke against him, he was so 
powerful that he knew it. The first morning he sent his son-in-law 
out to cut arrows. He told him that if he brought no smooth, 
straight sticks, he need not come back. The young man wandered 
through the woods, but he found only rough sticks, and he was dis- 
couraged, and tired, and cried. A person called to him, and asked 
him why he wept. The young man related his trouble, and the per- 
son told him to cut bulrushes of the right length. So he got as 
many bulrushes as he could carry, and they turned to smooth sticks. 
Then he went on up a mountain, and cried again. The birds heard 
him, and asked him why he cried. He said that he could not get 
the eagle-feathers that his father-in-law wanted for feathering the 
arrows. So the eagle shook himself, and feathers flew out, and he 
got as many as he could use. Then he returned, carrying the sticks 
and feathers. His father-in-law had four men who could make bows 
and arrows, and they began to make the arrows for him. Then he 
sent his son-in-law to get plums for the arrow-makers. It was nearly 
winter, and there was no fruit of any sort left, but he told him to get 
fresh plums, and bring none that were rotten, or dried. He knew 
this was impossible. The young man took a bag, and went out, cry- 
ing. Again a person asked him why he wept. The young man said 
it was because he was to get plums for the arrow-makers of his 
father-in-law. The person told him to go to a plum-bush, and that 


contains foreign elements, these are not the same in different tribes. It seems 
probable that we have not a case of adaptation and corruption of a European 
original, but a native story which for some reason has attracted European addi- 
tions, perhaps because exceptionally European in spirit. 
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the tree would shake itself, and only fresh plums would fall from it. 
All this happened. When the great medicine-man saw his son-in- 
law returning well loaded, he was pleased and went to meet him. 
So they made the arrows, and ate the plums. Next morning the 
great man wanted to play at throwing arrows at a hoop with his son- 
in-law. They played near the geyser, and the medicine-man pushed 
his son-in-law into it. Only his bones came out again. 

Three times the great man had selected a son-in-law, and all this 
had happened. His daughter did not like his acts; but even when 
she went far off to tell her Husband of his danger, the great man 
could hear by the wind or the earth what she said. The fourth time 
he got a very fine young man for son-in-law. Hesent him out to drive 
a buffalo of good age immediately in front of his house, so that he 
could shoot him with his new arrows. The son-in-law went far off, 
crying. Seven buffalo were about him, and one asked him what he 
wanted. The young man told him, but they said they were power- 
less against this great man, and told him to go farther south, He 
went on, and met four buffalo, who asked him what he wished. But 
they also were powerless, and sent him farther south. He went on 
and came to two buffalo. With them the same happened. As he 
again went on southward, he was so discouraged that he walked with 
his head down, and when he met a single buffalo, did not stop even 
when the bull asked him what he wished. Finally he turned around, 
and told his story. He was hopeless, for the great man could not 
be cut or burnt or wounded in any way. “ He is like this rock,” he 
said, and pointed to a large black stone. Then the buffalo said: “I 
will try on this whether I can do anything to him.” He went off 
east, and charged against the stone, but did not injure it. He 
charged from the south, from the west, from the north — all vainly. 
The fifth time he went toward the northeast, and this time he broke 
a piece out of the rock. Then he told the young man to drive him 
toward his father-in-law’s house. They arrived there, both seeming 
completely tired out ; the buffalo pretended to be trying to escape, 
while the young man headed him off. At last, after a long chase, 
he drove him near his father-in-law’s door. The medicine-man came 
out with his new arrows, and shot at the bull. When the arrows 
neared the buffalo, they turned to reeds again, and did not injure 
him; but to the medicine-man they appeared to enter the bull, and 
disappear in him. The bull staggered and seemed nearly dead, and 
the man approached him. The bull staggered farther and farther 
away from the house, leading the medicine-man with him, so that he 
might not escape. Then he turned, charged, and tossed him. As 
the man fell, he tossed him again and again, so that he never touched 
the ground. Thus he tossed him until he was completely bruised 
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and unable to move. Then they put him in his lodge, covered him 
with brush and wood, and lit it. The flames burnt higher and 
higher, but they only heard the medicine-man inside the fire cursing 
and threatening them with death when he should come out. Then 
suddenly there were poppings, and explosions, and beads, diamonds, 
and precious stones flew out of the fire. They were afraid to touch 
these, for fear the man might then come to life again, and put them 
back into the fire. But the whites to whom some of them flew kept 
them, and thus became richer. 


XVII, 


- Far away there was a large camp-circle. Food was very scarce, 
and some persons had starved. One day one of the old men went 
about inquiring whether the people wanted to travel to a large lake, 
where ducks and game abounded. They moved camp, packing their 
goods on dogs. Two young men were sent ahead, but they returned 
with the news that they had found no game whatever. The children 
were all crying for food, and the misery was extreme. The people 
selected two strong young men able to travel four days without food, 
and told them that they must find something for the whole tribe, 
and bring back good news. The young men set out and travelled 
steadily for two days, until they were worn out and slept from the 
middle of the night until the morning star rose. Then they went on 
northward again. Finally they came near a large river, and beyond 
it they saw a blue mountain. The river was slow, smooth, wide, and 
sandy on both sides, but beyond it rose bluffs, and close behind these 
the mountain. The two scouts put their clothes on their heads, and 
entered the river. In the centre, one of them got fast. He shouted 
that some powerful thing under water was taking him; and he asked 
his friend to tell his parents not to weep too much for him. The 
other man crossed in safety. Then his friend called to him to come 
back and touch him as a farewell. So the other went back into the 
river, and touched him. Then he went out again, and cried all day, 
wandering about. A person came to the top of the bank above the 
river, and asked him why he cried, and whether he could do anything 
for him. The young man replied that a powerful animal was holding 
fast his friend in the river, and pointed to him. The person who had 
come was powerful; he wore a wolfskin, painted red, on his back; 
it was tied around his neck and waist, so that he looked like a wolf; 
and he carried a large knife. He dived into the river, and the water 
moved and waved, and finally an immense snake with black horns 
came up, and he cut its throat. The man who had been held fast 
was already cold and stiff in his legs, but the two others dragged 
him off, and floated him ashore, and laid him in the sun. The 
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rescuer told the other young man: “ Go to the mountain, to its stone 
door, and tell your grandmother that I have killed the animal that I 
have been after so long.” The young man ran to the foot of the 
mountain, stood before a flat stone door, and called as he had been 
told, telling the woman to bring a rope with her. The old woman 
was glad that the animal had at last been killed. The young man 
ran back, and was told by the man to help him butcher the snake; 
then they would carry his friend to his house. They dragged the 
snake on shore by its horns, and cut it in two, and then into many 
smaller pieces. They made many trips to the mountain, carrying 
the meat. Inside, the mountain was like the interior of a tepee, 
with tent-poles, beds, and soon. Then the young man carried his 
friend to the mountain, taking him on his back, and holding his 
hands. The woman made a sweat-house, and he was put into it. 
The woman told him to try to move. The second time they poured - 
water on the hot rocks he moved a little, the third time more, and 
after the fourth time he was perfectly well. Then they went into 
the mountain, and the man told his daughter to cook food, — corn 
and buffalo meat. This was the first time the young men had seen 
the daughter, who was very handsome. They ate all the food given 
them, and were well satisfied. Then the woman asked them why 
they had come. They told her that they were looking for game for 
their starving people. The woman said: “It is well, you will have 
something for your tribe.” Then she asked them what kin they 
would be to the girl; whether they would be her brothers. While 
they conferred, she said that they could marry her. The other 
young man proposed to the one that had been fast that he should 
marry her; and the latter agreed. They were then all very grate- 
ful to each other, and the young man married the girl The woman 
told her daughter to take the two young men to the herd of buffalo, 
and the girl showed them large herds of buffalo, and on the other side 
wide fields of corn. Then the woman told them to cross the river in 
the same place as before, and not to look backwards, and to rest four 
times on their way home. So they travelled for four days. Then 
an old man cried through the village that they were coming. All 
their relatives and many others came forward; but when they saw 
that there were three persons, they held somewhat aloof. They 
entered a tent, and the new husband told an old man to cry to the 
people to come to shake hands with his wife and embrace her. This 
was done, and then the young man said that he brought good news, 
and that that same night his wife’s herd would come from the moun- 
tain. At night long strings of buffalo came, and the people heard 
them on all sides. Early in the morning they saw the buffalo, as 
far as they could look. It was announced that the dogs were not to 
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disturb the game. Then the hunt commenced. The buffalo ran 
when pursued, but always came back. As many were killed as could 
be used, and there was abundance of meat. The chiefs gathered, 
and resolved that they were thankful to the girl for her kindness, | 
and every family was to bring her a present, the best that they had ; 
and they asked her to take the presents to her parents. So all gave 
to her, and she started back to her parents with her husband and his 
friend. When they arrived at the mountain, the man stood there, 
calling to his wife to come out, for their son-in-law had returned. 
She embraced the two young men from joy and gratitude. When 
they returned, the tribe was still hunting successfully, and they were 
again given presents to bring to the girl’s parents. When they 
brought presents a second time, the man was still more grateful, and 
asked his daughter to take a few ears of corn tothe tribe. But she, 
thinking that they had enough with the buffalo, was silent. When her 
parents asked her why she did not answer, she told them the reason. 
So they returned, after her parents had warned her not to feel sorry 
for any buffalo killed in her sight. Soon after, the children drove a 
young calf toward the village, and the boys shot at it, and it died in 
front of her tent. As she came out, she said to herself that she 
pitied the calf. But as she said it, the herd ran back toward -the 
mountain, and nothing could be seen but dust. A crier went about, 
saying that presents must again be sent to the old man in the moun- | 
tain. After prayer and with blessings, the two young men and the 
girl started once-more. After four days they arrived. At once the 
old man told his daughter that she ought to have been careful. But 
he would not let them return to the tribe. The parents of the young 
men and their relatives felt lonely at the long absence, and went out 
alone to cry. But the young men never returned. 


XVITI. 


A chief had a fine-looking daughter, who had a great many admir- 
ers. At night she was visited by a young man, but did not know 
who he was. She worried about this, and determined to discover 
him. She put red paint near her bed. At night he crawled on her 
bed, wearing a white robe. She put her hand into the paint and then © 
on his back. The next day she told her father to cal! all the young 
men to a dance in front of his tent. They all came, and the whole 
village turned out to see them. She watched all that came, looking 
for the mark she had made. As she turned, she saw one of her 
father’s dogs, with the mark on his back. This disheartened her, 
so that she went straight into her tent. This broke up the dance. 
The next day she went into the woods near the camp, with the dog 
on a string, and hit him. He finally broke loose. She was very 
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unhappy. Several months later she bore seven pups. She told her 
mother to kill them, but her mother was kind toward them, and 
made a little shelter for them. They began to grow, and at night 
the old dog sometimes came to them. After a time, the woman be- 
gan to take interest in them, and sometimes played with them. 
When they were big enough to run, the old dog came and took them 
away. When the woman went to see them in the morning, they 
were gone. She saw the large dog’s tracks, and several little ones, 
and followed them a distance. She was sad, and cried. She came 
back to her mother, and said: “‘ Mother, make me seven pairs of 
moccasins. I am going to follow the little ones, searching for them.” 
Her mother made seven pairs of moccasins, and she started out, 
tracking them all the way. Finally, in the distance, she saw a tent. 
The youngest one came to her, and said: “ Mother, father wants 
you to go back. Weare going home; you cannot come.” She said: 
“No. Wherever you go, I go.” She took the little one, and carried 
him to the tent. She entered, and saw a young man, who, however, 
took no notice of her. He gave her a little meat-and drink, which 
did not grow less however much she ate. She tied the little pup to 
her belt with a string. Next morning, she was left alone, and the 
tent was gone. She followed and again came to them. Four times 
this happened in the same way; but the fourth time the tracks 
stopped. She looked up, and there she saw seven pups (Manootox- 
tcioo) ; they were stars (the Pleiades).} 


XTX, 


Seven men were on the warpath. As they went along, they 
found a young woman who lived alone, in a solitary tent. These 
seven men were brothers. They remained with her and called her 
sister. They hunted and killed much game. The girl made seven 
buffalo robes for her seven brothers. She embroidered them all 
with porcupine quills; and she embroidered moccasins also. She 
worked very much for her brothers, and they were very kind to her 
and loved her very much. Six of the brothers used to go out hunt- 
ing, and the youngest, who was only a boy, always stayed with his 
sister. When his brothers returned with game, he always ran to 
meet them and welcome them. Once the brothers went hunting 
again. The boy was outside, a little way from the tent where his 


1 Arapaho. An almost universal myth in western British America and among 
all Eskimo tribes. Cf. Boas, /udianische Sagen der Nord Pacifischen Kiiste 
 Amertka’s, pp. 25, 93, 114, 132, 263; Krause, Die Tlinktt Indianer, p. 269; Peti- 
tot, Zraditions Indiennes du Canada Nord- Ouest, p. 314; Rink, Zales and Tradt- 
tions of the Eskimo, p. 471; Boas, Journal of American Folk-Lors, i ii. Pp: 124, and 
elsewhere in Eskimo collections; Chilcotin; J. Teit, of. cz#. p. 62. 
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sister was. He had a bow and arrows, and was hunting birds. He 
aimed at a red-bird, and shot it through the breast. The bird flew 
away, carrying with it his arrow. The boy ran after, to get both 
the bird and his arrow. Thus he pursued, always thinking he was 
going to catch the bird, until he had gone far from the tent. Then 
a powerful buffalo came to the tent and took the girl to be his wife, 
and made her go along with him, for she was afraid of his power. 
He took her westward, where there were many buffalo. The bro- 
thers returned, bringing game, but they did not see the boy coming 
to meet them. So they knew at once that something had happened. 
At the same time the boy came back, and told his brothers what 
had happened : how he had run after a red-bird which he had shot, 
and which flew away with his best arrow. The brothers looked 
all about the tent until they found their sister’s tracks, and saw 
that she had been taken away when she was alone. So they went 
in the direction in which she had gone. The boy shot off one of 
his arrows toward the west. When they got to where it fell, 
there was a large village. The boy went to it, and found an old 
woman living in a tent by herself. He asked her if she had heard 
any news. She told him that she had heard that a powerful buffalo 
had passed that day, taking a fine girl with him to the westward. 
The boy returned to his brothers and told them what the old woman 
had said to him. Thus they passed through four villages, always 
learning the same, until they found where their sister was. They 
saw a large tepee, in which she was with the powerful buffalo; but 
all about the tent were buffalo. They stopped and considered what 
it was best to do. The boy was powerful too. He turned himself 
into a ground-rat, and dug a hole to where the tent stood. Ina 
short time he dug to where his sister sat alone and sad. Then the 
boy received her in his hole and took her back to his brothers, who 
kissed her. Then they returned. As soon as they arrived at their 
home, they made an iron fence or wall. This inclosure surrounded 
them fourfold. Then the boy shot an arrow far up toward the sky, 
and there stood an iron tree in the middle of the inclosure. The 
sister climbed up first, and then, one after another, all the brothers. 
Then the whole herd of buffalo came, and surrounded the iron fence, 
intending to get back the powerful buffalo’s wife. They tried to 
batter down the fence, but they broke their horns. At last they 
succeeded in’ breaking it down. Then the great bull tried to over- 
throw the tree. But now the boy at last succeeded in killing him. - 
These seven men then were raised to the sky, and are said to be a 
group of seven stars (the Pleiades).! , 


1 Arapaho. Cf. Schoolcraft, of. cit. p. 274; Dorsey, of. cit. pp. 82, 224; Riggs, 
Op. cit. p. 115. 
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XX. 


Nearly every night a child disappeared from acamp. A young 
man wondered who stole the babies. One dark night he said to 
himself : “I will watch to-night. I will watch every tent where the 
people are sleeping. If any one takes a child to-night, I may hear it 
cry out.” So he watched the whole village, and looked outside. He 
found that the thief was Two-Faces, who had one face in front and 
one at the back of his head, so that he could look on both sides of 
him. The young man found him fast asleep. Near him were many 
dead babies that he had stolen. Most of them had their ears cut 
off, and Two-Faces had a long string of ears on a line, for he lived 
on human ears. The young man ran to the river and looked for 
shells. He gathered a great number of shells, which looked almost 
like human ears, and strung them, and bloodied them. Then he cut 
a piece of meat, and shaped it like an ear. When Two-Faces awoke, 
he saw a person sitting near him eating an ear. It was this young 
man eating the meat. Two-Faces asked him where he learned to — 
eat ears. The man said to him: “I live on ears. I always steal 
children and cut off their ears. The only thing that I am afraid of is 
that if I eat salt, it will kill me.”’ Then Two-Faces said: “I should 
at once die if any one beat a gourd (?) and fat was thrown in the 
fire.’ When night came, they both went tothe camp. The young 
man then told Two-Faces to wait for him; he would go ahead. Then 
he went to his friends and told them to prepare: he was bringing 
Two-Faces, who had stolen all the children. He directed that a 
gourd be beaten and fat meat thrown at the fire. So at last they 
succeeded in killing Two-Faces. Then he was burned. 


XXI. 


Some men were on the warpath. They were near a lake, and 
there they saw a large water-turtle coming toward the water. But 
they did not know that the turtle was a great powerful being of the 
lake. So they ran to the turtle, and —there were four of them in 
all— got on its back. The turtle carried them toward the lake. 
But they were fast to it, and at last in their distress cried out for 
help. The turtle still took them toward the water. The men now 
feared that they would never come back home and see their families 
and friends again. But a great help came to them at last. <A great 
heaviness and darkness came upon them, and the thunder’s rain fell, 
and then lightning struck the turtle’s head. And finally they were 
saved. 

XXII 


In a solitary tent lived a lone family, —a man, his wife, and two 
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children. When the man went out hunting, he always painted his 
wife’s face and body before he started in the morning. His wife 
went for water to a lake near by. She always went to the same 
place ; and when she came to the lake, she took off her clothes, as if 
to bathe. Then a large snake rose out of the lake, after the woman 
had spoken to it and told it toappear. The snake asked her to come 
out to him, since her husband had gone away hunting. The woman 
did as the snake said. Every morning she went to the lake. Her 
husband brought back meat, and she and the children were glad. 
The man did not know what happened. He did not know that 
his wife went after water to the lake and met a large snake. But 
one day he asked her what made the paint come off her. She said that 
she took a bath. Next morning he started as if to hunt; but dug a 
hiding-place near the lake to see what his wife did. She came to 
the shore and called to the snake: “€Come, I am waiting.” Then 
he saw a big old snake rise from the water, and ask her if her hus- 
band had gone hunting. She answered: “ Yes, I am coming.’”’ She 
took off her clothes and entered the lake, and the snake was soon 
around her. The man had watched them, and now, leaving his hid- 
ing place, he jumped on the snake, and with a large knife cut it in 
pieces and at last killed it. Then he caught his wife and killed her. 
He cut her up and took her meat home and gave it to his children, 
He cooked his wife, and the children unknowingly ate their mother. 
Then the man said to them: “Tell your mother when she comes 
home that I went to get more meat which I left hanging on a tree so 
that the wolves cannot reach it.” And he went away. The younger 
child said : “Our mother is merely teasing us (by staying away),” But 
the older girl answered: “ Do not say anything against our mother.” 
Then their mother’s head came rolling to them ; and it said: “J am 
very sorry that my children have eaten me up.” The two children 
ran away, but the head pursued them. At last they were worn out, 
but their mother’s head still rolled after them. Then the older girl 
drew a line or mark on the ground and so deep a hole opened that 
the head could not cross. The younger girl was very hungry. She 
said to her sister: ‘ Look at that deer.” The older girl looked at 
the deer, and it fell down dead as if shot. So they ate of it. Then 
some one was kind to them and helped them, and they lived in a 
large lodge and had much food of various kinds to eat. Two large 
panthers and two large black bears guarded them against all wild 
animals and persons. 

A camp of people was starving. Neither buffalo nor smaller game 
could be found. The people heard that the children had abundance 
of food of all kinds, and they all moved to them. When they arrived 
the children invited them, and the various companies came and ate 
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with them. Finally they all went out again; only the children’s 
father now stayed with them again. But they regretted what he 
had done to them. So they caused the lions to jump upon their 
father, and he was killed.! 


XXITI. 


A certain “ ghost’”’ had a body like a man’s, but he had two faces, 
one looking forward and one backward. He was immensely large, 
and could almost step over the greatest rivers when he came to them 
while walking. He was a great hunter, for he could catch and take 
hold of the game. He found a tent standing by itself, in which lived 
a man with his family, including a handsome daughter. The ghost 
fell very much in love with the girl, and determined to supply the 
family with meat. Every morning before daylight he brought game 
to the tent. The man did not know who was so kind tothem. He 
dug a hiding-place, and entered it while it was still dark. Then 
he saw the ghost come, bringing game. But he was very much 
afraid now, and after the ghost had gone, he started off to hide with 
his family. The ghost followed them, and came to their tent. But 
the man would not give him his daughter. They decided to play 
“hand-game” (hiding-button) for her. So they played for five 
nights. But the man won, so that the ghost lost both the girl and 
his meat. 

XXIV. 

Among the people who lived generations ago there was a young 
man as handsome as might be. Almost all the girls and young 
women liked him very much, and always talked of him. Once, as 
night came on, there came a very beautiful girl. She had come 
from the sky, and was a bright star in the west. But the young 
man did not know this; and at night they both ran off together. 
He told his family that he was married, and they were glad to hear 
this. But she was a star just come from the sky to be a woman. 
So they married. Then the girl took him far off, and she told him 
that she was a bright western star. They both went to the sky, and 
the man also became a star. His name had been Beaver, and soa 
star in the western sky is still called Beaver. 


XXV. 


A man had two wives. One was called Corn-woman, and the 
other White-buffalo-woman. This second wife was really a buffalo, 
but the man was ignorant of this. He had two children by her. 


1 Two tales, the Snake-Lover, and the Abandoned Children, seem to be united 
here. The latter is also Arapaho. Cf. Leland, of. cét. p. 273; Rand, of. cit. 
p. 46; Schoolcraft, of. cit. p. 265; Teit, of. cit. xxxi. 
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One day he grew angry at her, and she, too, became angry. She said 
nothing, but when her husband was away, she took her two children, 
and went toward the west, where the buffalo were. When the man 
came home, he found that they were gone. He was afraid of losing 
them, and prepared to follow them. He looked for their tracks, and 
then he found the path which they had taken toward the west. 
When he had gone part of the way, he found that his wife was a 
true buffalo, and knew that: she had run off with his two children. 
So as he went, he cried, feeling sorry about his wife and children. 
He got to a large herd of buffalo, and he looked all among them. 
But he could not distinguish his wife and children; and he never 
found them again.! 
XXVI. | 

A man named Black Hawk had married Medicine-woman, and 
had a child called Stone-walker. Medicine-woman was very hand- 
some to see, and as fine as the sun; and the child was pretty, too. 
Medicine-woman was a great help to her husband and very kind to 
him. She used to embroider all his robes and moccasins. But 
Black Hawk was desirous of another woman. He thought his wife 
would not know of this. But one day she discovered his love-affair. 
She became so angry that she ran off with her child. They went 
on a hill, and stayed there until they were turned to stone, just as 
they were sitting in grief. Black Hawk found out that. they had 
been turned to stone; and then he, too, wished to become stone. He 
cried at the place until he died. Many Cheyennes have passed the 
Woman and Child turned to stone. It is in the Rocky Mountains. 


XXVII. 


There was a handsome woman, called Rainbow-woman. A num- 
ber of young men wanted to marry her. Every spring one or two 
tried to buy her. But she did not want to be married until later, 
when she could marry Young Eagle, a brave and handsome young 
man of whom she was very fond. But he was killed in war. When 
Rainbow-woman heard this, she was so grieved that she wanted to 
hang herself. She wanted to go where Young Eagle’s soul had 
gone. She went to the river, looking for a place to hang herself. 
As she came near a cottonwood-tree, it suddenly called to her: 
“Come up quickly!” But she ran back home, and told her family 
that she was trying to hang herself, when she was so frightened by 
hearing a tree speak to her that she fled. She continued to fear 
that the tree would pursue her and take her as his wife. Finally she 
really became pregnant, though without having married (except in 
her imagination, as she feared the tree). One night a young tree 


1 Cf. Dorsey, of. cit. p. 147. 
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grew out of her abdomen, and took root, and she grew fast to it, and 
became part of the tree. Therefore formerly cottonwoods were 
much worshipped. And women, after they learned this story, no 
longer hung themselves. This woman used to sing a great deal, and 
she was still heard singing up in the tree. 


XXVIII. 


A man went eagle-catching. He dug a hole, covered it with brush, 
and put a skinned buffalo calf on top. Then he hid in the hole. An 
eagle saw the calf, and flew down. As soon as he settled and began 
to eat, the man seized both his legs. But the eagle flew up with 
him to a very high mountain near by, from which he knew that the 
man could not climb to the ground. The man soon began to be 
very hungry, and he cried all day. He worshipped the sun, and 
prayed to it to help him to go down safely. At last the whirlwind 
carried him down. So he was saved by the sun. 


XXIX, 


Some men were travelling. As they came near a river, and entered 
the timber, they heard.some one singing. This was the song : — 
The world is large and wide and long. 
A great many wolves have been in the world. 
But I alone have been all over the world. 
To-day I am so old that at last my old ageyis over. 


The men found an old gray wolf, so feeble that he was unable to 
move, and hungering. They fed him. When he was satisfied, the 
wolf said: “I will give you my life. You will live on this world 
your full lives. You will go all over the world, and have success in 
war. You will live free from danger and sickness, until your old 
age is passed.” The wolf also told them to get up before sunrise, if 
they were to have his life. It is said that if a wolf or coyote sleeps 
until the sun, he dies at once. 


XXX, 


_ Some hunters found some young bears. They amused themselves 

with them, and cut their ears and tails. Then one of the cubs sang 
that his father and mother were away, while he was maltreated, and 
that they: might know it. As soon as he sang, the old bears heard 
his voice. The mother stood up, and tried her might on a large tree, 
and broke it in two. The father said to himself: “I am great and 
powerful. Who has come to take away my child?” And he rolled 
a huge stone, and broke it in two. At once they both ran to their 
hole. This hole is called the Bears’ Lodge, and is in Yellowstone 
Park. The bears arrived here, and saved their young. But ever 
since, bears are tailless. 
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XXXII. 


Three animals went on the warpath: the turtle, the grasshopper, 
and the skunk. On the way the grasshopper, in trying to jump a 
river, stuck in the mud with his legs, and could not go on. The 
skunk and the turtle continued on their way, and finally came to a 
large camp. At night they entered the chief’s tent, and cut his 
throat. Next morning the deed was discovered, and the people 
started in pursuit. The skunk had escaped; but the turtle had 
crawled under a bucket; and in this hiding-place he was found. He 
was taken to a council, and it was decided to burn him. A fire was 
lit, and he was seized. The turtle knew what awaited him if he 
were put in the fire. So he ran toward the fire himself, as fast as 
he could go. The people at once thought that he was anxious to 
enter the fire in order to explode, or do them some other harm; so 
they quickly stopped him. Then they poured a little water on him, 
and he pretended to faint and be near death. When they brought 
a bucket of water, he seemed to try to run away from it. The 
people accordingly thought that he was afraid of water because he 
could easily be killed with it,! and they all went to see him drowned 
in a lake, rejoicing over the fate in store for him. A warrior took 
him into the lake. As the turtle pretended to be trying to keep 
away from the water by catching the bushes and clinging to them, 
the people all shouted, but he knew that he was about to be saved. 
The warrior dragged him into deep water, and then suddenly the 
turtle bit him hard, dived with him, and held him under the water 
until he was drowned. The people stood about, weeping and howl- 
ing and looking at the lake. At last they got wooden buckets and 
pails made of buffalo-intestine; everybody, even children, was to 
carry water, until the lake was dry.- At last they came to the body 
of the warrior; he was scalped. But the turtle had escaped with the 
scalp, and reaching home, found the skunk, who had brought the 
chief's scalp with him. So the animals celebrated a scalp-dance.? 


XXXII 


The coyote was very hungry and looking for food. He could 
catch no rabbit, nor any bird, and could find nothing to eat. At last 
he met a hard-shelled prairie turtle. The coyote knew that he was 
unable to kill the turtle outright, but he tried to find some way to 
get him for his food. So the coyote said to him: “I am a great 
friend of the turtle people; and the turtles used to call me by the 
name of Turtle Chief, because I am a friend to the life of all turtles.” 
In this way the coyote tried as hard as he could to succeed in killing 


1 Cf. Leland, /. ¢. p. 56. 2 Cf. Dorsey, of. c#t. p. 271. 
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him. The turtle said that his name was Medicine Turtle. The 
coyote said, “ Well, turtle, we have had a good meeting as friends, 
and we must remember our meeting.” When they were about to 
leave each other, the coyote thought he could kill the turtle. So he 
went to kiss him, and as he kissed him, he tried to bite him. But 
the turtle bit him, and the coyote ran off. 


XXXII. 


A hunter had killed a buffalo. A crow came flying to where he 
was butchering. When the man saw him, the crow said: “I am 
very hungry, and I have never eaten buffalo’s eyes. I know very 
much about troubles of the eyes. Will you let me eat the buffalo’s 
eyes, and as much meat as I wish?”” The man said to the crow: 
“J will let you have all the meat you wish, and I will kill more buf- 
falo for you, so that you can eat their eyes.” The crow said: “I will 
go back after my family, and bring my wife and my young crows. And 
I will instruct you in my power concerning the eyes, so that you will 
have remedy if any one has trouble in his eyes.” The man thought 
it would be good to learn this power, for his wife was blind on one 
eye, and the other was very weak. The crow came back with his 
family to where the man was cutting meat, and they ate. Then the 
crow and his wife proceeded to teach the man about the eyes. They 
told him to lie on his back, and close his eyes tight. Then both of 
them sat on his breast, and the crow began to sing. The medicine- 
song was: “I have great knowledge of troubles of the eyes.” The 
man believed firmly in what the crow had said to him; but from the 
crow’s teaching he at once lost both his eyes. He tried to go home, 
but was lost. At last he fell down a steep and deep place. He 
howled and cried out that he was in great trouble. So now there 
was only one eye in his family. 

A. L. Kroeber. 
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THE ORIGIN AND VALUE OF WEATHER LORE. 


Durinc the past twenty years there have been published a score 
of collections of weather proverbs and sayings, most of which are 
out of print to-day. These have culminated in an exhaustive treatise 
on weather lore by the President of the Royal Meteorologic Society 
of England, in the form of a book containing three thousand pro- 
verbs. So far as I can determine, authors have vied with each other 
in grinding out the largest possible list af weather sayings, but no 
attempt has thus far been made to trace this lore to its origin, or to 
give it an approximate value. The importance of such a study may 
be easily seen when we reflect that of current weather lore at least 
half is entirely worthless and half the remainder of very doubtful 
service. For ten years I have been preparing material for a book on 
this general subject, and present herewith a preliminary study of 
the questions involved. 

Weather folk-lore is based on the knowledge of the common 
people acquired through the ordinary observations of nature, animals, 
plants, etc., unaided by instruments. This knowledge was the first 
obtained by primeval man. Before the study of the stars must be 
placed that of the weather, and traces of such knowledge may be 
found, perhaps, in the names of the signs of the zodiac given at least 
two thousand years before our era. Aquarius (the Water Man), 
and Pisces (Fishes) are both considered meteorologic or watery 
signs. 

In order to be of value, a weather saying should be based on a suf- 
ficient number of coincidences between the sign and the supposed 
resulting weather to make it represent a law. The general tendency 
of mankind is to give undue prominence to a single marked coinci- 
dence, and to ignore entirely the numerous instances where there 
are none; after a saying based on such hasty generalization is once 
started, it may be handed down to later generations, but its mere 
age can never add anything to its worth. 

It is needful, in the first place, to mention a certain class of weather 
sayings or alleged rules for forecasting the weather which have no 
foundation in facts. It is easy to fancy that at the beginning of a 
new year the first twelve days ought to show the character of each 
of the following months. From such expectation arises the opinion, 
that as the weather is on January 1, so will it be through the month ; 
as it is on January 2, so will it be through February, and so on. 
That is, if the temperature is low, or below the normal of that sea- 
son, on any one of the twelve days, so the corresponding month will 
be cold; if any one of these days is stormy, so will be the month in 
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its order. Of somewhat the same character are sayings regarding 
the weather which is likely to follow that of special days ; for exam- 
ple, “ If Candlemas day (February 2, instituted 542 A. D.) be fair and 
bright, winter will take a second flight ;”’ or, as current in this coun- 
try, ““On February 2, the ground hog (wood-chuck) comes out of his 
den, and if he sees his shadow, he goes back and stays six weeks, 
knowing that the winter will be thus prolonged.”’ One would natu- 
rally conclude that a bright sunny day should be token of an early 
spring and not the opposite. 

The same may be said of the saying relative to St. Swithin’s day: 
“Tf it rains July 15, it will continue raining for forty days.” The 
legend is that for some reason there was a delay in removing the 
body of the saint for a second sepulture, and as a result the rain con- 
tinued forty days at the time. Such forecasts might be quoted by 
the hundred, and it is easy to see their worthlessness. One objec- 
tion urged against the validity of such sayings, however, does not 
seem well founded ; namely, that since the reform in the calendar 
all these days come out of joint, so to speak, and are growing far- 
ther and farther away from their proper place as originally suggested. 
If the position of the day, as regards the annual swing of the earth 
about the sun, be the all-important consideration in determining the 
day of the supposed influence upon the weather, then by the reform 
in the calendar the day has been put back and rigidly fixed in its 
proper place in the annual march of the earth, and hence the pro- 
verb applies properly to the day, provided, of course, that its origin 
was during the early years of the Julian calendar. | 

Much of our pseudo weather lore may be traced directly to the 
astrologer and his vagaries. The moon changes almost before our 
eyes, hence the weather changes with the moon. Mars is a red 
planet and relatively near the sun, hence as fire is red and hot, Mars 
must be heating and drying and productive of fires. Saturn was to 
the astrologer the most distant of the planets from the sun, hence 
his influence was to produce cold (we speak of a Saturnine disposi- 
tion). In like manner through the whole gamut of shooting stars, 
eclipses, comets, and so on. Shooting stars must be supposed to 
drive the wind before them, hence we should expect wind from the 
direction in which they are seen. The moon disappears from view 
three days before and after it is new, and these must be regarded as 
especially unlucky days and causing storms and wind. 

An eclipse casts a shadow, or causes darkness over the earth, 
hence an eclipse portends storms and winds. Cardan has improved 
upon the ordinary astrologic view about eclipses, and has unwittingly 
introduced some truth in his interpretation of their influence, as fol- 
lows : “Some eclipses of the luminaries at the time or even before 
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they happen raise showers and rain, others great droughts, some vio- 
lent winds, others earthquakes, some a scarcity of fruits of the earth, 
. others terrible fires.” The curious thing is that Cardan and hun- 
dreds of other philosophers like him, while recognizing the diverse 
character of the conditions following each eclipse, utterly failed to 
see the proof that the eclipse itself can have absolutely no effect 
upon our weather, and, in like manner, that the position of a planet 
or star or any change in the moon can have no effect. It ought not 
to take much erudition to show that one eclipse cannot produce a 
severe drought and the very next one a heavy rain. Strange to say, 
in this evening of the nineteenth century, there are planetary 
weather prophets who believe and teach that Vulcan (there is no 
such planet) will make hot weather in a A part of his orbit, but cold in 
another part. 

It must be admitted that the universality of the belief that the 
moon affects our weather to a very marked degree is difficult of ex- 
planation. Has this belief been handed down from a common origin 
in the dim past, or have the different nations arrived at the same 
conclusion independently ? It is quite difficult to learn just exactly 
what the common idea is. Out of perhaps fifty questions of as 
many persons in New England, it was gathered that most considered 
there to be a greater likelihood of rain at the time of new than of 
full moon, and observations along the North Atlantic coast seem to 
show a slight preponderance of rain near new moon. This, however, 
entirely fails in the interior of the United States, and. on the Pacific , 
coast the full moon seems to be the time of greater rainfall. 

This belief in a lunar effect upon the weather has touched the 
world of science as well as of astrology. I find the following lunar. 
table ascribed to the great Herschel, “constructed upon a philo- 
sophical consideration of the great attraction of the sun and moon in 
their several positions respecting the earth, and confirmed by the 
experience of many years’ actual observation : ’ — 


LUNAR TABLE, 
If it be new or full 
moon or the moon . 
enters into the 
first or last quar- 


ters at IN SUMMER. IN WINTER. 
Noon Very rainy, Snow and rain. 
From 2 to 4 P. M,, Changeable, ' Fair and mild. 
. 4to 6, Fair, Fair. : 
6 to 8, { Fair, wind N. W., _—‘ Fair and frosty, N. or N. E. 
Rain, wind S. W., Rain, S. or S. W. 


{ Fair, if wind N.W., Fair and frosty, if wind N. or N. E. 
Rain, if wind S.W., Rain, if S. or S. W. 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 50. 13 . 


8 to Io, 
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1oto midnight, Fair, Fair and frosty. 
oto2A.M, Fair, Hard frost, unless wind S. or S. W. 
2 to 4,. Cold with showers, Snow and stormy. 
4 to 6, Rain, Snow and stormy. 
6 to 8, Wind and rain, Stormy. 
8 to Io, Changeable, Cold rain, wind W., snow, E. 


Io to noon, Frequent showers, Cold with high wind. 


I am aware that serious attempts have been made to prove that 
this table: was not published till after Herschel’s death. After a 
long hunt, however, I found the original publication in the “ Euro- 
pean Magazine” for July, 1811, and as Herschel did not die till 
eleven years after that date, the usual and only argument I have 
ever heard against his authorship falls to the ground. 

It should be noted that the saying, ‘“‘The moon at or just after its 
full has power to eat up clouds,” has a curious scientific backing. 
It is probable that many have noticed a gradual breaking away of 
clouds near full moon, especially if the moon is seen through a thin 
veil of clouds. The full moon rises just as the sun sets, and at this 
_ time the heat of the sun is so moderated that its tendency to pro- 
duce clouds is at a minimum; two or three hours later nocturnal 
cooling will begin another régime of clouds, but at this time most 
observers are asleep. We find from a long series of observations 
that the minimum of cloudiness in the twenty-four hours is from 
8 p. M. to midnight. 

Auguries professing to have an astronomical basis may be no more. 
reasonable than those derived from natural objects. In a German 
scale published as early as 1507, if one would forecast the future, he 
is directed: If you would kriow the future, “cut a gall apple into 
two or three pieces; if you find therein flies, it betokens war the 
next year; if you find a little worm, the year will be fat and fruitful ; 
if you find there a spider, so there will be deaths.” 

Equally untrustworthy are the forecasts of a coming winter, which 
are so frequently made from observations of planets, the behavior 
of animals, and so on. In the winter of 1893-94 there were made 
special notes of such predictions which were directly opposite each 
other: In New York, Chenango County, was published the state- 
ment that the thick husks of corn of a deep orange tint ; the goose 
bone being larger and whiter than usual; the crops of nuts immense 
in quantity and squirrels laying in great stores of them; the par- 
tridges and woodcocks fearlessly approaching farmyards; and ducks 
flying in U shaped instead of V shaped flocks toward the south, — 
all indicated an unusually early and severe winter. Two weeks 
later a farmer in Pennsylvania predicted a mild winter from the fact 
that toads were hopping about in November; meadow moles were 
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rooting up little mounds ; the fur of coons and skunks was thinner 
by half than usual. The same view was published in Virginia based 
on the fact that there were very few persimmons, and that hornets’ 
nests had been built in the tops of the trees. It is plain that the 
condition of the plant and animal gives absolutely no indication of 
the coming season, but is due rather to good nourishment or lack 
of it. : 

There are also found the following in England and Germany as 
early as the sixteenth century: “If Christmas day be on Sunday, 
that year shall have a warm winter. If on Monday, there shall bea 
mild winter. If on Tuesday, it shall be a cold winter and moist,’’ 
and so on through all the days of the week. There is often a good 
deal of rhyme about such sayings, but there is absolutely no reason 
in them. 

If there was a single spring or source from which the stream of 
weather lore had started, and if into this stream other smaller rivu- 
lets have flowed from time to time, on following back the main 
stream we would naturally expect to find it gradually narrowing to 
its source. This, however, is not the case, and it is not difficult to 
see that if there is any relation between the appearance of clouds, 
the behavior of animals and plants, and the ensuing weather, such 
relationship could be discovered independently by observers in all 
parts of the world and all along the passing centuries. The origin 
of a good deal of our weather lore is dependent upon the climate of 
the country in which it began, and in many cases the weather of the 
country will be a valuable criterion by which to trace such sayings. 
For example, all the weather sayings regarding rain or the rainy 
season in Greece or Palestine must harmonize with the fact that all 
the precipitation in those countries falls between November and 
March. 

There is a kind of weather lore that has been greatly misinter- 
‘ preted, in many cases, from a failure to recognize its origin. Before 
the establishment of the calendar and the setting in order of the 
months and seasons of the solar year, it was very necessary to deter- 
mine the approach of each season in order to facilitate farming oper- 
ations. At the first this could be done only by watching the rising 
and setting of the constellations. Thus Hesiod says that when the 
Pleiades rise, the harvest begins. Such sayings have been inter- 
preted as indicating an actual benefic or malevolent influence from 
stars, but seem, in the first instance, to have depended simply on 
the necessities of the observer. So the piece of weather lore con- 
tained in Job, referring to the sweet influences of the Pleiades, 
depends on nothing more than the indication of the coming season 
as shown by the appearance of these stars. 
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Hesiod, in his “‘ Works and Days,” tries to encourage the laggard 
farmer by saying, “ But if you shall have ploughed late, this would 
be your remedy: When the cuckoo sings first on the oak foliage, 


and delights mortals over the boundless earth, then let Zeus rain . 


three days and not cease, neither over-topping your ox’s hoof nor 
falling short of it; then would a late plougher be equal with an early 
one.” There would seem to be a grim humor in this advice, for 
such a rain would help the forward farmer even more than the lag- 
gard. The reference to the cuckoo is interesting, inasmuch as it has 
come down through the centuries as the best-known animal sign of 
rain. We have the cuckoo pluvialis, and, in our own country, it is 
called the “rain crow.” It has a mournful, monotonous cry once 
heard never to be forgotten. It is a rare bird, though noticed by 
myself in New England, and again after reaching Washington. 
Hesiod also points out that the first call of the crow as it migrates 
northward is an indication that spring is nigh. 

The earliest large collection of weather signs we owe to Theophras- 
tus, belonging to the fourth century B.c. He says, after speaking 
of signs derived from domestic and other animals, “ but for the most 
part signs derived from the sun and moon are the most important.” 
In this he refers, in part at least, to the waxing and waning moon, 
but mostly as to the appearance of the sun and moon, when clouds 
are hovering near. He says: “The ends and beginnings of lunar 
months are apt to be stormy, because light fails from the fourth day 
before to the fourth day after new moon. The obscuration of the 
moon occurs in a similar way to an eclipse of the sun.” He gives the 


call of the tree toad as a precursor of rain, and this has come down to ~ 


us as another valuable prognostic. He also says: ‘An ass shaking 
its ears is a sign of storm.” A modern version of this sign is given 
as follows: An English philosopher, while driving out with a friend, 
stopped to ask a shepherd boy the way. As he was about to drive 
on, the boy warned him that it was going to rain, but the philo- 
sopher, not seeing a cloud in the sky, drove on. Sure enough, in an 
hour and a half the rain came in torrents. The next day the philo- 
sopher determined on learning the boy's secret. On seeing him, the 
boy refused to divulge, but on clutching the proffered guinea in his 
hand he said, “ Do you see that old black wether over there? Well, 
when he stands facing the wind, shakes his head, stamps his foot, 
and snuffs up the wind, it is a sure sign that it will rain in an hour 
or two.” Of course, if we are to give credence to such a sign, there 
should be more than one sheep in a large flock having the same or 
like impulses. 

There are many who believe that animals have a finer sense in 
distinguishing coming weather changes than man can have, even 
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with the aid of the finest instruments ; for example, a hunting dog 
has a wonderfully developed sense of smell; the insects with their 
extremely delicate organisms would be susceptible to the slightest 
variations in weather ; plants with their chlorophyll and living prin- 
ciple may change very readily with weather changes, and so on. 
Not long ago a statement was published in the “ American Meteor- 
ologic Journal” that certain snails in Georgia changed color on the 
approach of rain. A letter was immediately dispatched, making 
fuller inquiries, but no response was ever received, It cannot be 
shown that a storm ever makes its presence felt by changes in mois- 
' ture, pressure, or temperature which animals will notice before our 
more delicate instruments. In the case of moisture it is quite cer- 
tain that the change comes simultaneously wz¢# the storm and not 
before it. The evidence seems strong that there may be an influ- 
ence emanating from a storm other than that which can be ascribed 
to moisture, pressure, temperature, or any other commonly recog- 
nized condition. Nor do we need to go to animals to discover such 
an influence. Many persons who have lost limbs, or are subject to 
rheumatic pains, recognize such a condition. Captain Catlin, who 
has made a most interesting and scientific study of this whole ques- 
tion, has decided that there are certain thunderstorms and electric 
conditions which alone are responsible for the pains in nerves. 
Probably many have known persons who are extremely uneasy and 
nervous on the approach of a thunderstorm, but who are instantly 
relieved on the first clap of thunder. 

Many readers will have noted in the summer twilight the sharp 
hum of the nighthawk as he strikes the air with his wing in darting 
for prey, also swallows as they skim just above the ground. These 
are both signs of coming storms; the insects are driven down by 
the condition of the atmosphere, and the birds are forced to follow 
them. | 

Many ancient weather signs, more valuable than any derived from 
animais, are based on the appearance of clouds and fogs at sunrise 
and sunset, and other optical phenomena. One of the best of these 
is quoted in the New Testament, Matt. xvi. 3: “ When it is evening, 
ye say, fair weather: for the heaven is red. And in the morning, 
foul weather to-day: for the heaven is red and lowring.”’ 

The same idea is popularly expressed in the rhyme: — 

Evening red and morning gray 
Will speed a traveller on his way; 


But evening gray and morning red 
Will pour down rain upon his head. 


In this case, if the red seen at evening extends round the horizon, 
it is not a good sign of fair weather on the next day. 
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A rainbow in the morning 

Will give a sailor warning, 

A rainbow at night 

Is the-sailor’s delight, 
has something of a scientific basis. The morning light reflected and 
refracted from drops to the westward causes the rainbow. In the 
afternoon the drops have passed by toward the east, and hence a 
rainbow in the east shows that the storm has passed, as all our 
storms in the temperate regions travel from west to east. 

Aratus says: “If there be a single red circle about the moon, it 
betokens a storm ; if two circles, a severe storm ; and if three, a very 
_ severe storm.” In a part of this statement, he undoubtedly has 
reference to a corona, which is very near the sun or moon, and shows 
prismatic colors, but he must also intend to include the halo of 
twenty-two degrees radius. The popular saying is that the number 
of stars within the ring around the moon shows the number of days 
before the storm. The halo, being due to the presence of crystals 
or much vapor, is a fair precursor of a storm, but the addition relat- 
ing to the number of stars is fanciful, as the storm will come within 


thirty-six hours if at all. 
Hi. A. Hazen. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Epitor’s NoTE.— Henry Allen Hazen, the author of the preceding paper, died 
in Washington, D. C., January 22, 1g00, at the age of fifty-one years. He was 
born in Sirim, India, being a son of Rev. Allen Hazen. In 1881 he entered the 
Signal Service at Washington, and in July, 1891, was attached to the Forecast 
Division of the Meteorological Bureau. He was the author of a great number of 
publications, scattered through periodicals, a complete list of which would extend 
to several hundred titles. Mr. Hazen, who was greatly interested in the study of 
weather signs and traditional weather lore, had made collections looking to a 
classification of these; but although his preparations had made such progress 
that he had undertaken to seek a proper medium for the publication of his mate- 
rial, his death left the work in a state too incomplete to permit the use of his 
notes. The paper here printed was given in the form of an address before a sci- 
entific society. 
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THE WORSHIP AND FOLK-LORE OF METEORITES.! 


Few natural objects have more generally been worshipped by the 
human race than meteorites. From the dawn of history to the pre- 
sent there has probably never been a day when there was not being 
carried on somewhere upon the globe the worship of a “sky stone.” 

That savage and barbarous people should do this does not seem 
strange when one considers the extraordinary phenomena of dazzling 
light and violent sounds which usually accompany the fall of a 
meteorite. 

But when one finds that similar worship was carried on by the 
Greeks and Romans, and even probably forms.a part of the Moham- 
medan ritual of the present day, it is evident that the worship of 
these bodies takes a deeper hold upon mankind than that of most 
other material things, and makes an inquiry into the nature and 
causes of such worship seem desirable. Certainly for scientific pur- 
poses a catalogue made as complete as possible of the cases where 
such worship has been carried on is needed. Instances of the wor- 
ship of meteorites among ancient peoples, especially the Greeks and 
Romans, have been carefully collected and exhaustively studied by 
Professor H. A. Newton, the results of, his study having been pub- 
lished in the “ American Journal of Science” soon after his death.? 

There are many instances, however, not enumerated by Professor 
Newton, which should be added to the list. The writer’s endeavor 
will be therefore to enumerate as many well-authenticated cases as 
he has been able to discover, of meteorites which have been wor- 
shipped, or which have been the subjects of legends or folk-lore, and 
to draw any conclusions from the. collected records which may seem 
justifiable. 

Ignoring the hazy records of the Chinese and Arabians in regard 
to the worship of meteorites as being too indefinite for study, there 
may be first mentioned a stone whose worship, beginning at a very 
early period, has endured to the present day. This is the meteorite 
of the Kaaba at Mecca® The worship of this stone by Arabian 
tribes is first spoken of by Greek writers of early times. So firmly 
had its worship become established when the Arabs became con- 
verts to Mohammedanism, and Mohammed took Mecca, and de- 

stroyed the 360 idols within the temple, that the great prophet dared 


1 Revised from a paper read before the Chicago Academy of Sciences, March 
28, 18098. 

3 Amer. Jour. Sct. 4th ser. vol. iii. p. 1. 

* Fletcher, An Introduction to the Study of Meteorites, 1894, p. 18; also New- 
ton, /. ¢. p. 4. | 
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not or cared not to abolish it. Saluting the idol with his staff, he 
made the sevenfold circuit of the temple court, and returned and 
kissed it. Having thus sanctioned its worship, the Mohammedans 
have regarded it with the utmost reverence ever since. It is built 
into the corner of the Kaaba or temple, and toward it each devout 
Moslem is bidden to look five times a day as he prays. Its name is 
The Right Hand of God on Earth. By one tradition it is said to 
have dropped from: Heaven with Adam, by another to have been 
given by Gabriel to Abraham to attest his divinity, and by another 
it is said that when Abraham was reconstructing the Kaaba that had 
been destroyed by the deluge, he sent his son Ishmael for a stone 
to put in its corner, and Gabriel met Ishmael, and gave him this 
stone. By the tradition the stone was originally transparent hya- 
cinth, but became black through being kissed bya sinner. In the 
day of judgment, it is said, it will witness in favor of all those who 
have touched it with sincere hearts, and will be endowed with sight 
and speech. That this wonderful stone is a meteorite has not been 
positively proved by observation, since of course no one has ever 
been able to obtain a fragment of it for study. There can, however, 
be little doubt that it is a meteorite. Not only did it according to 
tradition fall from-heaven, but it is described by travellers as having 
a black color and basaltic character, qualities which correspond ex- 
actly to those of meteoric stones. Coming next to the instances of 
meteorites worshipped by Greeks and Romans, it will be found dif- 
ficult to separate the imaginary from the real, Yet a few cases may 
be cited with comparative assurance. | 

Venus of Paphos, Island of Cyprus. — This was one of many 
‘heaven descended images,” and is described as a rude triangular 
stone. a 
The Statue of Ceres.* — This is referred to by Cicero in his oration 
against Verres as being “not made by hands” and “fallen from the 
skies,” 

The Earliest Image of Pallas at Athens — Tradition gives this a 
like origin with that just quoted. | | 

The Stone of Delphi.1— This is described by Pausanius as being 
a stone of moderate size “which they anointed every day, and cov- 
ered during every festival with new shorn wool.” They are of the 
Opinion respecting this stone, he says, “ that it was the one given by 
Cybele to Saturn to swallow as a substitute for the infant Jupiter, 
which Saturn after swallowing vomited out on the earth.” 

The Needle of Cybele.s — This meteoric stone attained great celeb- 

1 Fletcher, 2. c. p. 18; Newton, /. ¢. p. 5. 


2 Newton, /. ¢. p. 6. 8 Jbid. 4 Joid. 
6 Fletcher, 2. c. p. 18; Newton, 2. ¢. p. 8. 
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rity and importance in Roman history, and was worshipped through 
long centuries as the image of Cybele. It was described as conical 
in shape and ending in a point; brown in color and looking like a 
piece of lava. It fell at some unknown early time near Pessinus 
on the border line between Phrygia and Galatia. The worship of 
Cybele being carried on there, the stone was set up and adored as 
her image. At the time when Hannibal was maintaining his army 
in Italy, and threatening the Roman state, a shower of stones occurred — 
which alarmed the Romans as to their future, and caused them to - 
consult the sibylline books as to what should bedone. The response 
was that whenever a foreign enemy had carried war into Italy, he 
could be expelled and conquered if the Idzan mother (this meteoric 
stone) be brought from Pessinus to Rome. Accordingly with the 
greatest ceremony the stone was brought to Rome. A new ship 
was built to carry it, and it was received in the city with elaborate 
rites and festivals of many days’ duration. Before another year had 
passed, Hannibal had been forced back to Africa. In gratitude for 
deliverance a temple was erected to Cybele. In it a silver statue of 
the goddess was placed, and the stone was made to serve as her 
head. For more than 500 years thereafter the stone was an object 
of public worship. In the course of time, however, the worship was 
discontinued, and the stone disappeared from view, probably, alas! 
‘never to be found again. It has been searched for most industri- 
ously by modern excavators, but no trace has ever been found of it 
except an account of its probable rejection. The chances of its ever 
being discovered seem now therefore exceedingly small. 

Heliogabalus.1— This meteoric stone was worshipped in the time 
of Emperor Macrinus as the image of the Sun God. According to 
tradition, it fell from heaven, and is described as “a large stone 
rounded on the base, and gradually tapering upward to a sharp 
point ; itis shaped like a cone. Incolor it is black, and they show 
certain small prominences and depressions in the stone.” Such a 
description accords well with those of the peculiar features of a 
meteoric stone. The stone was first worshipped in Asia on the 
banks of the Orontes between Damascus and Antioch, a magnificent 
temple being built over it there. Macrinus, on becoming emperor, 
had the stone brought to Rome, where its worship was carried on 
with the most costly and elaborate ceremonies as long as he reigned. 
After his death, however, the worship was probably discontinued, as 
nothing more can be learned: of the stone or of this form of wor- 
ship. 

Lhe Image of Artemis at Ephesus.2— This image was the central 


1 Newton, /. ¢. p. II. 
_ 4 Fletcher, 4. ¢. p. 18; Newton, / ¢. p. 13. 
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object in the great temple at Ephesus, which was reckoned one of 
the seven wonders of the world, It was said to have fallen from 
heaven, and its name, Diipetes, signified “fallen from the sky.” 
While the copies which were made of it and widely circulated during 
the first century are not representations of a stone, they are, in the 
opinion of Professor Newton, idealized forms of what was originally 
a stone having the characters of a meteorite. 

In addition to the above seemingly well-defined instances of the 
worship of meteorites by the Greeks and Romans, there are others 
indicated by coins known to have been struck by different rulers. 
Many of these coins bear the figure of a stone mounted as if ona 
shrine, while the accompanying inscription tells of the fall. The 
fact that the occurrence was commemorated by a coin indicates that 
the object was considered one of ominous import. The Imperial 
Museum at Vienna possesses much the largest collection of these 
coins known. The coins there shown tell of the fall of meteorites in 
Macedonia, Attuda, Cyprus, Cyrrhus, Emisa, Mallas, Perga, Pola, 
Sardis, Pierian Seleucia, Sidon, Synnada, Tripolis, and Tyre! They 
were struck by the following rulers or their associates: Philip IL, 
Alexander III., Augustus, Caligula, Vespasian, Trajan, Antoninus 
Pius, Marcus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Commodus, Septimius Sev- 
erus, Julia Domna, Caracalla, Elagabalus, Annia Faustina, Mesa, 
Julia Sozmias, Alexander Severus, Maximinus, Gordianus Pius, 
Tranquillina, Philippus pater, Phillippus filius, Valerian, Gallienus, 
Salonina, Aurelian, and Tacitus. It 1s to be hoped that the history 
of these individual coins will be some time carefully investigated. 

Coming now to more modern times, many instances of meteorites 
held in reverence may be recorded in the Old World. 

Durala, India. — Here a stone weighing about twenty-five pounds 
fell February 18, 1815. The natives believing it to be of heavenly 
origin procured means to have a special temple built over it,? but the 
East India Company took possession of the stone, and sent it to the 
British Museum, where it is now largely preserved. 

Saonlod, Indta.8 — A shower of about forty stones fell here Janu- 
ary‘19, 1867. The terrified inhabitants of the village seeing in them 
the instruments of vengeance of an offended deity, gathered all the 
stones they could find, and having pounded them to powder, scat- 
tered them to the winds. 

Nedagolla, India, — This meteoric iron fell January 23, 1870, with 
brilliant light and explosive sounds, The people of the village were 
much alarmed, carried the mass to their temple, and made punja 


1 Annalen des k. k. Naturhist. Hofmuseums, Wien, Bd. x. p. 236. 
4 Buchner, Die Meteoriten in Sammlungen, p. 36. 
* Flight, A Chapter in the History of Meteorites, p. 150. 
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(ceremonial worship) to it. Some time after it was taken possession 
of for the collections of the British Museum. 

Sabetmahmet, India. —This stone was decked with flowers, 
anointed with ghee, and subjected to frequent ceremonial worship 
and coatings of sandal-wood powder. It was placed on a terrace 
constructed for it at the place where it struck the ground, and a sub- 
scription was made for the erection of a shrine. 

Ogi, Hizen, Japan.2 — Two stones which fell here, according to 
one account, December 10, 1744, were used for more than 150 years 
as offerings annually made in the temple in Ogi to Shokujo on the 
festival of that goddess the 7th day of the 7th month. The belief 
among the Japanese was that the stones had fallen from the shores 
of the Silver River, Heavenly River, or Milky Way, after they had 
been used by the goddess as weights to steady her loom. One of 
these stones is now largely preserved in the British Museum. 

Kesen, Iwate, Japan.* — A meteorite which fell here in 1850 was 
preserved in a temple many years, and worshipped as an idol. Por- 
tions of it are now to be found in many collections. 

Krasnojarsk, Siberia. — Here a mass of iron weighing 1500 pounds 
was long in place. The first European to visit it was the traveller 
Pallas, in 1771. He reported that the mass was regarded by the 
Tartars of the vicinity as “a holy thing fallen from heaven.”* Ex- 
amination of the mass made since Pallas’s day proves it beyond ques- 
tion to be meteoric. 

Ensisheim, Alsace, Germany. — Here a stone weighing about 300 
pounds fell November 16, 1492. 

The Emperor Maximilian had the stone brought to the neighbor- 
ing castle, and a council of state was held to consider what message 
from heaven the stone fall had brought them. Asa result thestone | 
was hung up in the church with an appropriate legend, and with the 
strictest command that it should ever remain there intact. It was 
held to be an omen of import in the contest then in progress in 
France and in the contest impending with the Turks.5 At the time 
of the French Revolution it was taken down by iconoclasts, and 
broken into a number of pieces. One large piece, however, is still 
preserved in the Town Hall of Ensisheim. 

Duruma, East Africa.® — This stone weighing about a pound fell 
March 6, 1853. It was picked up by some shepherd boys, and of 
these some German missionaries tried to buy it. The barbarous 
tribe of Wanikas, however, hearing of the fall, took the stone to be 


1 Records of the Geological Survey of India, 1885, vol. xviii. p. 237. 

2 Flight, 2. ¢. p. 166. 

* Brezina, Ann. k. k. Naturhist. Hofmuseums, Wien, Bd. x. p. 257. 

* Fletcher, 4 ¢. p. 20. 5 Newton, 4c. p. 3. ® Buchner, /. ¢. p. 86. 
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a god, obtained possession of it, and refused to part with it. They 
anointed it with oil, clothed it with apparel, and built for it a kind 
of temple. Three years later the wild Masai came down upon the 
Wanikas, burned their village, and killed large numbers of the 
people. The Wanikas thereupon concluded that their god was a 
poor protector, and, having lost all respect for it, gladly sold it to 
the missionaries. The stone is now to be seen in the coneeen of 
the Academy of Sciences of Munich. 

In the New World several instances of worship of meteorites may 
be cited. The greatest antiquity is probably to be assigned to those 
worshipped by the mound-builders. 

Turner Mound, Hamilton County, Ohto..— Upon a brick altar in 
this mound were found several objects made of meteoric iron. They 
were accompanied by other ornamental objects, such as figurines, 
- dishes, copper ornaments, and bones of deer and elk. All gave evi- 
dence of having been subjected to the action of fire, and this, to- 
gether with their position upon the altar, indicates that all these 
objects were considered more or less sacred by the people who 
placed them there. A study of the peculiar features of the iron 
makes it very probable that it had been brought from Kansas by the 
aborigines, showing all the more plainly the high esteem in which it 
must have been held. 

Hopewell Mound, Ross County, Ohio. — Here were also found, in 
connection with a skeleton upon an altar, part of a headdress, beads, - 
and other ornaments all made of meteoric iron. As in the case just 
quoted, worship of these objects is indicated. 

Oktibbeha County, Mississippi? — —A mass of what is probably 
meteoric iron was found in an Indian mound here. 

Casas Grandes, Mexico. — An account of a mass of meteoric iron 
probably worshipped here by the aborigines is given as follows by | 
Mr. M. Pierson, United States vice-consul at El Paso del Norte:® 
«“ Some three or four years since a party of the inhabitants of the 
town of Casas Grandes, as a matter of curious speculation, com- 
menced excavating in the old ruins there. One more fortunate than 
the others drifted into a large room, in the middle of which there 
appeared a kind of tomb made of adobe brick. Renewing his excava- 
tions, he found a large mass of meteoric iron in the middle of the 
tomb, carefully and curiously wrapped with a coarse kind of linen. 
Twenty-six yoke of oxen were mustered, and as many more strong 
log chains, and the meteorite was hauled to the town of Casas 
Grandes. It measured 2 feet 6 inches square, and is supposed to 


1 Kinnicut, Rep. Peabody Museum, 1884, p. 381. 
# Taylor, Proc. Acad. Phil. 1857. 
8 Smithsonian Report for 1873, p. 419. 
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weigh 5000 pounds.” The present whereabouts of the mass are not 
known, unless a meteorite now in the collection of the United States 
National Museum be the one described by Mr. Pierson. 

Wichita County, Texas. — A mass of meteoric iron first seen here 
by white men in 1836, and weighing 320 pounds, was an object of 
worship to the Comanche Indians, It was set up at a point where 
several trails met, and the Indians in passing by it were accustomed 
to deposit upon it offerings of beads, pipes, and tobacco.t Portions 
of the mass are now to be seen in several collections. 

Charcas, Mextco.— This mass of meteoric iron weighing 1500 
pounds was seen by Humboldt in the above place in 1811.2 It was 
then, he states, built into the wall of a church (or churchyard), 
and was worshipped by women in the belief that they would thus be 
cured of sterility. The mass was brought in 1885 to Paris. 

San Gregorio, Chihuahua, Mexico.— On this mass of meteoric 
iron weighing twelve tons, which lay in its original position until 
1891, was cut in 1821 this inscription : — 

** Solo Dios con su poder este fiero destruira 


Pues en el mundo no habra 
Quien lo pueda de hacer.” 


(‘Since no one in the world could make it, only God with his power 
this iron can destroy.”) These words at least indicate that a sacred 
character was given the iron in the eyes of some one, though we 
have no evidence that any worship of the mass was ever carried on. 
The mass is now in the museum of the National School of Mines, 
City of Mexico. 


FOLK-LORE OF METEORITES. 


Under this head may be classed cases in which meteorites were 
the source of some legerid or belief not involving worship. In these 
cases something of awe or reverence for the object is indicated, but 
not of so profound a nature as was felt where worship was carried on. 

Elbogen, Bohemia.’ — Here a mass of meteoric iron weighing 200 
pounds was preserved for centuries (and may still be seen) in the 
Town Hall. It is said to have fallen about the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. It was long invested by the people with an ex- 
traordinary character, and was known among them as the enchanted 
or bewitched burggrave (a burggrave being a court official). The 
popular tradition in regard to the mass was, that if at any time 
“it were thrown into the castle fountain (which was twenty-two 
fathoms deep), it would come back to its former place. In 1742 the 


1 Mallet, Am. Jour. Sct. 3d ser. vol. xxviii. p. 285. 
2 Humboldt, Zssaz politique, vol. ii. p. 582. 
8 Buchner, /. ¢. p. 151. 
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French, being in temporary control of the country, in mockery of 
the saying, threw the iron into the fountain. But it proved true to 
its reputation, for in 1776 the French rule being ended, the towns- 
people lifted it out of its pit, and set it back in the place to which 
tradition had said it would return. 

The Gibbs Meteorite. — This is a mass of meteoric iron weighing 
1690 pounds now in the Yale Museum. The first white man to see 
it was Captain Anthony Glass, who in 1808, when trading among the 
Pawnees in Texas, was shown the mass by the Indians. He states 
that they regarded the mass with great veneration, and attributed to 
it singular powers in the cure of diseases.} 

Nejed, Central Arabia, — The belief that meteorites are the solid 
substance of thunderbolts has been not uncommon, and is quite 
natural when one considers the phenomena attending their fall. 
One of the most interesting records of such a belief is found in a 
letter which accompanied the Nejed meteorite now in the British 
Museum :?— 


In the year 1282 after the death of Mahomed, when Mame Faisale Ben 
Saoode was governor and general-commander-in-chief of the Pilgrims, 
residing in a valley called Yakki, which is situated in Nagede, in Central 
Arabia, Schiekh Kalaph Ben Essah, who then resided in the above-named 
valley, came to Bushire, Persian Gulf, and brought a larger thunderbolt 
with him for me, and gave the undermentioned particulars concerning it. 

In the spring of the year 1280, in the valley called Wadee Banee Khaled, 
in Nagede, Central Arabia, there occurred a great storm, thunder and 
lightning being particularly prevalent ; and during the storm an enormous 
thunderbolt fell from the heavens, accompanied by a dazzling light, similar 
to a large shooting star, and it imbedded itself deeply into the earth. 
During its fall the noise of its descent was terrific. I, Schiekh Kalaph Ben 
Essah, procured possession of it, and brought it to you, it being the largest 
that ever fell in the district of Nagede. These thunderbolts as a rule only 
weigh two or three pounds, and fall from time to time during tropical 
storms. 

The above concludes the narrative of Schiekh Kalaph Ben Essah. 

I myself saw in Africa four years after the above date a similar one, 
weighing 133 pounds, to that which Schiekh Kalaph Ben Essah brought to 
me, and the Sultan of Zanzibar, Sayde Mayede, obtained possession of it, 
and forwarded it to Europe for the purpose of having it converted into 
weapons. For this reason I have forwarded my thunderbolt to London 
(as when melted and made into weapons, they were of the most superior 
kind and temper), considering it one of the wonders of the world, and may 
be a benefit to science. 


1 Amer. Jour. Sct. 1st ser. vol. viii. p. 218. 
2 Fletcher, Min. Mag. vol. vii. p. 179. 
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The said Schiekh Kalaph Ben Essah, who brought me this thunderbolt, 
is still alive and under Turkish government control at Hoodydah, near 


_ Jeddah. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) HajEE AHMED KHANE SARTEEP, 


In order to judge properly of the above instances, it is desirable to 
note some in which meteorites have been treated with no regard at 
all. | 

Some of the most remarkable are those of the meteorites of Kiowa 
County, Kansas, which, until their meteoric nature was discovered, 
were put to all sorts of base uses. They were used to hold down 
stable roofs and covers to rain-barrels, and were buried by hogs and 
struck by mowing-machines. In fact, they were considered general 
nuisances. The Staunton County, Virginia, meteoric iron, when 
first found, a colored man tried to sell for adollar. Being unable 
to do this, he threw it into a back yard, where it remained until it 
was built into a stone wall. There a dentist discovered it, and 
found it very useful to hammer metals and crack nuts on. Then it 
was built into the curbing of acistern. There its meteoric nature 
was discovered, and it has since occupied a more worthy place. 
The Tucson, Arizona, iron, in many respects one of the most re- 
markable meteorites in the world, for many years served a8 a public 
anvil in the town of Tucson. In many other instances meteorites 
have been used for anvils, for nut-crackers, and weights, and one 
served for many years as a base inastamp mill. | 

It is evident, therefore, that the regard in which meteorites have 
been held depends wholly on whether their fall was observed or not: 
It was always the fall and the phenomena attending it which im- 
pressed the observer, and not any peculiarity in the stone, if found 
alone. To the finding of a piece of peculiar stone or even metal the 
average man attached little importance, and used the mass for what- 
ever purpose it proved most serviceable. When, however, he saw a 
stone fall from the sky, often with terrifying phenomena, all his feel- 
ings of awe and reverence were aroused, and he often set the stone 
up as an object of worship, or regarded it as possessing magic quali- 
ties. The instances prove that such a feeling of awe was not con- 
fined to savage peoples, but has often been shared by those possess- 
ing a high degree of civilization. Indeed, the degree of regard in 
which the object was held was apparently the more intense the 
higher the degree of civilization. The worship of these bodies by 
the Romans was evidently far more elaborate and enduring than 
that by any other people. 

In striking contrast to this worship of sky stones by the Romans 
have been the incredulity and scorn with which, up to the beginning 
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of the present century at least, the accounts of the fall of stones 
from the sky have been treated by modern civilized peoples. They 
have generally refused to believe that stones could fall from the sky, 
and have echoed the remark of President Jefferson when told that 
Professors Silliman and Kingsley, of Yale, had described a shower of 
stones as having taken place at Weston, Conn. ‘“ They may be 
right,” he said, “ but it is easier for me to believe that two Yankee 
professors would lie than to believe that stones would fall from 
heaven.” 

The true mental attitude is undoubtedly to be found between the 
two extremes thus indicated. While the intelligent man no longer 
regards the stone as a god, he is convinced that it is a messenger 
from space, a patient and even reverential study of which will dis- 
close to him not a few of the secrets of the universe. 

Oliver C. Farrington. 
FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IN THE SOUTHERN FIELD OF FOLK-LORE. 


Tue effort to extend folk-lore investigations in the South will no 
doubt bear valuable fruit, but the work is going to be somewhat slow 
and difficult, I fear. 

The importance of the material is not sufficiently appreciated, 
even among cultured people. If they can be made to understand 
that the folk-lore of a people is part of the history of that people, 
they will doubtless awaken to active appreciation. 

The publication, some months since, in this Journal, of an article 
entitled “‘ Some Mountain Superstitions of the South,” brought to me 
several contributions of OI AORe, and from them I have selected the 
following. 

Mr. William T. Howard, of Lancing, Tenn., was reared in the 
Cumberland Mountains. I know him asa reliable man. He writes 
that some years since, while collecting for a sewing-machine com- 
pany, he passed three days at the home of a Mr. Massengale, in Scott 
County. Mr. Massengale was then about eighty years of age, but 
was as physically and mentally vigorous as most men in middle life. 
He was a strong believer in witchcraft, and some of the stories which 
he related Mr. Howard has given me in the old gentleman’s own 
language, as nearly as he can recall it. 


‘A BEWITCHED GUN. 


‘‘For many years,” said he, “I made my living by hunting, and 
many deer, bear, turkeys, and all sorts of varmints to be found in 
these mountings, have I killed. 

‘‘T was considered a powerful good shot with a rifle, and that I 
certainly was. 

“One morning, howsom’ever, I went out, and the first thing I 
knew I had a fine shot at a big deer, which was standing stock- 
still, broadside toward me. I raised my gun, took good au and 
expected of course to drop him dead in his tracks. But I missed 
him, point blank. He made a few jumps and then stood stock- 
still until I had wasted three shots on him, and had n’t cut a hair. 
Then he ran off. 

‘This sort of thing went on for several days. I had lots of power- 
ful fine close shots, but could n’t hit a thing. | 

“TI told my wife that there was something awful wrong, either 
with me or with the gun. She told me I had better go to the witch- 
doctor, as it was likely my gun was bewitched. 

“I went to the witch-doctor, who told me to go into the woods 


near a certain house, pick out a tree, and name it after the woman 
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who lived there. He said she was a witch, and had bewitched my 
gun. He said after I had named the tree as he directed I must 
shoot at it, and listen to see if there was any noise made at the house 
—for if I hit the tree the witch would be hurt, and then my gun 
would be all right. 

‘‘T did as he said, and at the first crack of the gun I heard the 
woman cry out, as if she had been hit instead of the tree. I went 
to the tree and found that it was hit. From that time on my gun 
was as good as ever, and my shooting was as reliable as it had ever 
been.” 

This same old man told Mr. Howard a story of 


A BEWITCHED CHURNING. 


‘“T was working for a man,” he said, “ whose wife was regarded as 
a witch. One day I saw her put a very small quantity of milk into 
the churn and go to churning. There was not over a teacupful, or 
such a matter, of it. But after a while I saw her put some white 
powder into it. She gota big lot of butter. I noticed where she 
put the powder, and the first chance that I got I stole some of it 
and went home. | 

“‘I asked mother to let me have some milk. She thought I 
wanted it to drink, and gave it to me. But I put it in the chum, 
put in some of the powder, and I got more butter than she usually 
got from a whole churnful of milk. 

‘On my way back to the farm where I worked I met a very small, 
dark-haired, red-complected man, that I had never seen before. He 
said to me, ‘ You have used some of my material, and now you must 
put your name in my book.’ 

‘“‘T asked him what he meant, and he said I had made butter with 
his material, and I'd got to put my name down in his book. I hated 
like the mischief to do it, but was afraid of him, and decided to do 
what he said. So, following his directions, I scratched my arm until 
the blood came, and with it I wrote my name in a little book which 
he handed to me. He then went away, seeming to feel satisfied, 
and I have never seen him since.” _ 

The old man told Mr. Howard that the witches had several times 
turned him into a horse and ridden him off to their night frolics. 

He could remember distinctly looking at himself and thinking 
with pride what a fine horse he was. 

He said that on one of these occasions they rode him through a lot 
of brier-bushes, and the next morning his hands were full of briers. 

He also claimed to have learned the secrets of witchcraft, and de- 
clared that he could do anything with Mr. Howard that he pleased 
by simply thinking it, and offered to demonstrate his ability to do so 
by practical experiments. 
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But Mr. Howard frankly confesses that he has sufficient supersti- 
tion in his nature to have inspired him with fear of the old man, and 
he begged him not, to experiment upon him. 

His host assured him that he could feel perfectly easy in his mind, 
as he would do nothing against the will of his guest. 

Mr. Howard says that the old man’s manner throughout these 
recitals was such as to inspire the belief that he was deeply in ear- 
nest in all that he related. 


THE MYSTERIOUS DEER. 


There is quite a prevalent belief among mountaineers in the exist- 
ence of a mysterious deer, of which they stand in no inconsiderable 
awe. I have heard of a hunter in upper East Tennessee, who claims 
to have shot at this deer, or one of these deer, under a misapprehen- 
sion. The bullet came back and lodged in his own leg, and he 
shows the scar in apparent confidence that the evidence is con- 
clusive. 

Dr. A. S. Wiltse, who has for many years practised his profession 
in the Cumberland Mountains, and who takes a deep interest in the 
mountain people and their peculiarities, writes me this version of 
the deer myth, secured from a celebrated hunter named Jackson 
Howard. The language of the original relator is reproduced as 
nearly as practicable : — 

“El Moore is a good hunter, and a splendid good shot, too. But 
he got into a streak o’ mighty ornery luck one time jes’ on ercount 
er one er them thar white deer. He tole me all erbout hit with ’is 
own lips, an’ El is a mighty truthful man. 

‘‘He said he war out a’ huntin’ one mornin’, an’ he come onter a 
white deer, an’ hit war not more ’n fifteen er twenty feet frum ‘im. 

‘“‘ He fired at hit, but never toch a hair. That deer jes’ stood still 
untwel he’d a-wasted seven or eight shots on hit. Then hit run off, 
an’ he tried his gun on a spot in a tree, an’ the bullet went straight 
to ther mark. . 

‘He got his dander up then, an’ laid fer thet white deer, an’ he 
wasted a powerful lot more ammunition on hit, untwel fin'ly ’e 
- plugged hit in ther shoulder. 

« But he was mighty sorry fer that, right then an’ for a long time 
atterwards. He said hit made the sorrowfulest noise ‘at he ever 
hearn in all of his life. An’ from that day twelvemonth hit war un- 
possible fer El ter kill any kind of er deer whatsomever. He could 
kill other kinds of varmints all right ernough, but kill a deer he 
could n't.” | 
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A HOODOO CHARM. 

Mr. S. P. Gardner, who was reared in Louisiana, has furnished me a 
fine collection of the superstitions of that section. For the present 
I shall give only a recipe for making a hoodoo or voodoo charm :— 

“Take a dried one-eyed toad, a dried lizard, the little finger of a 
person who committed suicide, the wings of a bat, the eyes of a cat, 
the liver of an owl, and reduce all to a powder. Then cut up into: 
fine pieces a lock of hair from the head of a dead (natural) child, and 
mix it with the powder. Make a bag of a piece of sheet that has 
been used as a shroud, put all of the material into it and put it into 
the pillow of the intended victim, when nobody is aware of your 
action. He will pine away and die. <A few feathers run through 


the bag will expedite matters.” | 
Henry M. Wiltse. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. General. Under the title, “The Northern Nations,” 
Mr. Joseph Edkins, of Shanghai, China, endeavors, in the “ Amer- 
ican Antiquarian ” (vol. xxii. pp. 254-257) for July-August, 1900, to 
prove some connections between the northern languages of Asia and 
America. He compares certain Cree and Ojibwa words with words 
in the Mongol language, Chinese and Japanese. His treatment of 
Algonkian roots is only on a par with his treatment of Mongol roots. 
Such attempts are exercises in philological atavism, hardly aught 
else. —In the “Transactions of the Canadian Institute” (vol. vi. 
pp. 285-312), Mr. J. C. Hamilton writes of ‘ Famous Algonquins: 
Algic Legends.” Among other noted Indians of Algonkian lineage, 
the following are discussed at more or less length, many interesting 
facts about them being recorded : Shinguakongse (“Little Pine,” a 
half-breed Chippewa, famous in the war of 1812), who is remembered 
in Chinguacousy, the name of a township in the county of Peel, 
Ontario; Pegwis (a Cree chief, who signed a treaty with the Earl of 
- Selkirk in 1817); Iandwahwah (‘“ Thunderbolt,” a Cree chief, who 
looked remarkably like the late Sir John A. Macdonald, the Canadian 
premier) ; Crowfoot (the famous Blackfoot chieftain, who died in 
1890, and over whose grave Canada has erected a modest monu- 
ment) ; Poundmaker (the Cree chief, a really great man); Mikasto 
(* Red Crow,” a Blood chief of considerable repute as a native states- 
man); Gitchi Naigou (better known by the French translation of 
his name, Le Grand Sable, a Chippewa chief, who figured at the 
taking of Mackinac in 1763; Waubojeeg (“ White Fisher,” son of a 
Chippewa chief who was with Montcalm at the taking of Quebec, 
but afterwards went over to the British side; of his granddaughters, 
— their mother was the wife of Mr. Johnston, an Irish gentleman, — 
one married Rev. Mr. McMurray, an Anglican clergyman, another 
Schoolcraft, the ethnologist). Pages 299-303 of Mr. Hamilton’s 
paper are taken up with an account of the “ Blackbirds,” an Ottawa 
family which has produced some notable characters, from the Assi- 
kinack or Assignac, who, as a boy, was at Mackinac in 1763, down 
to F. Assikinack (died 1863), who, after distinguishing himself at | 
Upper Canada College, spent several years in the government ser- 
vice, in the Indian Department. The concluding pages of the essay 
are devoted to a general discussion of Algonkian legends — “ Algic - 
legends and Hiawatha myths.” Mr. Hamilton is one of the few 
Canadians who are enthusiastic enough over the Indian to make 
permanent record of valuable and interesting historical data concern- 
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ing individual Red Men. — Avapaho. To the “ Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History” (vol. xiii. 1900, pp. 69-86) Mr. 
A. L. Kroeber contributes a valuable and interesting article (illus- 
trated) on the “ Symbolism of the Arapaho Indians.” The author’s 
investigations were carried on during the summer of 1899 in Okla- 
homa Territory, where some of the members of this. outlying branch 
of the Algonkian linguistic stock now reside. According to Mr. 
Kroeber, “every decorative design of the Arapaho is also pictorial,” 
so realistic 1s even what seems to be purely ornamental. Arapaho 
art is also “ strongly imbued with the symbolic tendency,” which is 
indeed its most marked feature. Its decorative value is mediocre. 
Arapaho art (pottery and textile fabrics not occurring) is confined to 
“embroidering with colored beads, quills, or fibres ; carving in out- 
line or bas-relief ; and painting.” While suggesting picture-writing, 
it is not real pictography. With the Arapaho “designs of animal 
origin are abundant, but they by no means predominate.” The buf- 
falo and things associated with it naturally furnish a good many 
symbols. An interesting fact is that “ separate parts of the body, 
animal and human, are not infrequently represented.” Plant-designs 
are not very common, as indeed they are not with most primitive 
peoples. Symbols numerous and very varied are furnished by in- 
animate nature,—sun, rainbow, lightning, rain, stars, Milky Way, 
clouds, etc. The earth, lakes, mountains, etc., have also their sym- 
bols. The.human figure (generally in profile) “is. not often repre- 
sented, except in painting and carving.” Mr. Kroeber informs us 
also that “symbols of abstract ideas have been developed by the 
Arapaho,” as with the closely related Cheyennes, according to Ehren- 
reich. Perhaps the most common abstract symbol is ‘that called 
‘hii teni,’ which denotes abundance or the prayer for plenty.” This 
symbol “varies considerably, but all the forms are connected with 
the square or rectangle,” —also the symbol for earth and buffalo. 
The use of color in Arapaho art is also very interesting ; and “we 
may have a shape symbolism and a color symbolism in the same dec- 
orated object, each totally independent of the other.’’ — Onomatology. 
The new “History of Westchester County,” shortly to be issued, 
will contain a valuable article by Mr. Wallace W. Tooker on “ Amer- 
indian Names in Westchester County,” in which some Ioo place- 
names of Algonkian origin are discussed with his usual skill in inter- 
pretation. In looking over the list one is struck by the considerable 
number of place-names which perpetuate the name of some chieftain 
or other individual. The corrupt form of not a few of these names 
makes it possible for only a ripe scholar like the author to detect the 
etymology. Cokomong is, e. g. Mr. Tooker suggests, possibly “a 
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survival of Chaubun-Kongaumaug, ‘the boundary fishing-place,’” a 
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word familiar in New England as one of the appellations of the large 
and long-named lake at Webster, Mass. Among others, the deriva- 
tions are given in this paper of : Croton, Mamaroneck, Mohegan, Chap- 
pagua, Sing Sing, Tuckahoe, Tanracken. Another interesting fact 
about some of these names is the way in which local tradition has 
preserved the general or particular signification of the Indian term 
in the Dutch or English name. Incidentally Mr. Tooker points out 
some of the errors of Schoolcraft, who was all too ready, with his 
knowledge of Ojibwa, to interpret Algonkian place-names anywhere. 

-ATHAPASCAN. Déné In the “ Transactions of the Canadian In- 
stitute’ (vol. vi. pp. 75-83), Rev. A. G. Morice discusses “ The 
Classification of the Déné Tribes.”—-The same number of the 
Transactions contains another paper by Father Morice on “ The Use 
and Abuse of Philology” (pp. 84-109), which contains some inter- 
esting details of Déné phonetics and word-formation. Both papers 
are in the nature of a severe criticism of the “ comparative philology ” 
of Professor John Campbell, of Montreal, whose efforts to connect the 
American Indian tongues with the ancient and modern languages of 
Asia are no less industrious than mistaken. Father Morice also 
criticises Petitot’s interpretation of certain names occurring in Déné 
legends, and points out some of the mistakes, which even the best 
writers about the Déné have made. Among other things, the author © 
notes that the proportion of ‘truly Déné words” in the Navaho. 
“Mountain Chant” of Dr. Washington Matthews “cannot be less 
than 75 per cent.” This is remarkable when we consider that the 
Déné are “perhaps 2000 miles from the nearest Navaho.” Father 
Morice utterly rejects Professor Campbell’s idea that Déné. and 
Otomi are connected, not a single item of proof existing. — Navaho. 
Dr. A. Hrdlicka’s paper on “ Physical and Physiological Observa- 
tions on the Navaho,” in the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. ii. 
N. S. pp. 339-345) for April-June, 1900, contains a few items of 
folk-lore. _According to the author, “each Navaho man makes his 
own moccasins and leggings,” and the “regular and often beautiful - 
designs ” on the blankets woven by the women are “ individual crea- 
tions, produced without the aid of actual patterns.” The water- 
gourds “are said to be derived from the Utes, among whom they 
are common,” and are only occasionally used by the Navaho. Among 
these Indians “ hoarding is unknown.” The Navaho has an “almost 
phenomenal”’ knowledge of his country, is an endless improviser of 
short songs, has a keen sense of humor, and is very fond of racing 
and gambling. The Navaho creation-legend makes them come into 
this world from an underworld, and the opening into this world is 
pointed out by some as situated in the La Plata mountains. Accord- 
ing to some authorities, “the early history of the tribe is intimately 
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associated with the Azsanz or ancient Pueblos.” Dr. Hrdlicka’s 
paper contains a portion of the results of his activity as a member 
of the Hyde Expedition to the Pueblo region in 1899, under the di- 
rection of Professor F. W. Putnam. 

Iroguoian. In the “ Transactions of the Canadian Institute ” 
(vol. vi. pp. 245-272), Professor John Campbell, under the title, “The 
Oldest Written Records of the Iroquois,” prints a remarkably useless 
essay. The author’s thesis is that the Sinaitic inscriptions contain 
records of the ancestors of the Iroquois and of the League Founders. 
Of twenty of these inscriptions Professor Campbell gives “ trans- 
lations,” and the interpretation of them is in accordance with his 
imaginativeness as displayed in many other similar attempts. This 
one, however, is su generts in many respects. 

KERESAN. In the “ American Antiquarian”. (vol. xxii, pp. 219- 
223) for July-August, 1900, Prof. Frederick Starr writes about 
« Shrines near Cochiti, New Mexico.” Ten shrines are mentioned 
(eight of these were visited), all within a short distance of Cochiti, 
one of the Keres Pueblos. They are all circles or heaps of stones at 
which ‘“ prayer-sticks ” or “ prayer-feathers ” and other offerings are 
made, —the offerings being prepared with due attention to cere- 
monial details. The finest of these rude shrines “is now little vis- 
ited, as Mexicans passing by delight to disturb the offerings.” This 
. stone circle is some fifteen feet across. Mexican disturbance seems 
to. have affected others of these shrines as well. Professor Starr 
gives the Indian names of the shrines. : 

KULANAPAN. In the “American Anthropologist ” (vol. ii. N. S. 
pp. 346-353) for April-June, 1900, Professor O. T. Mason describes 
“The Hudson Collection of Basketry.” The collection in question, 
“the best scientific collection of basketry known to the writer from 
any people on the earth,” was acquired in August, 1899, by the U. S. 
National Museum from Dr. J. W. Hudson, of Ukiah, Cal. The 
people represented are the Pomo Indians, of the Kulanapan linguis- 
tic stock, on the Russian River, California. The plants and animal 
substances used are mentioned with their scientific and their Indian 
names ; the varieties of twined weaving and coiled weaving noted 
in detail with their Indian designations; and the prevailing patterns 
of ornamentation described. According to Professor Mason, “the 
_ ornamentation on the Hudson basketry is all in the weaving; even 
the feather-work is caught into the stitches or meshes in coiling.” 
There is thus “no such embroidery or overlaying as in the Tlinkit 
and Klikitat ware.’”’ Another interesting point is that, “ according 
to Dr. Hudson, all but one of the basket patterns, tattoo marks, in- 
scriptions, pictographs (da-shz’) refer to Pomo cosmogony and totem- 
' ism.” Some of the ornamentation is very rich, and some of the 
designs are of great beauty and complexity. 
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‘Puyunan. To the “ American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. N. S. pp. 
266-276) for April-June, 1900, Mr. Roland B. Dixon contributes an 
illustrated paper on the “ Basketry Designs of the Maidu Indians of 
California.”” The baskets described (now in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York) were collected among the northern 
Maidu in the summer of 1899. In a series of some forty baskets 
nearly two dozen different designs appear, for about twenty of which 
satisfactory explanations are forthcoming. Fully half of the designs - 
are representations of animals, while “ plants and inorganic objects 
are shown in the designs in about equal numbers, both together 
about equalling the animal patterns.” The feather design is, how- 
ever, the most commonly occurring single pattern. According to 
Mr. Dixon, “it would not be surprising to find as many as fifty 
distinct designs used on their baskets by Indians of the Maidu stock.” 
It appears also that “the knowledge of the designs is almost exclu- 
sively confined to the older women, the younger generation knowing 
only very few.” This paper is a valuable contribution to the study 
of rapidly vanishing. primitive arts. 

SALISHAN. As pages 163-392 (with plates xiv.-xx.) of vol. ii. of 
the “ Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History ” (April, 
1900), appears James Teit’s “The Thompson Indians of British 
Columbia, edited by Franz Boas,” which should be read in connec- 
tion with the same author’s earlier volume on the “ Traditions of the 
Thompson River Indians,” which forms vol. vi. of the Memoirs of 
the American Folk-Lore Society. Much valuable information as to 
the life-activities of these Indians, their arts, industries, etc., food, 
social devices, and general folk-lore is to be found in this excellent 
essay. 

S1ouAN. Osage. Under the title, “The Osage Indians in France,” 
Miss Alice Fletcher gives in the “ American Anthropologist ” (vol. 
ii, N.S. pp. 395-400) for April-June, 1900, an account of the visit 
to France, in 1827 of six Osage Indians. The account is derived 
from two rare French pamphlets printed in Paris in 1827. The visit 
is said to have been induced by the earlier visit of an ancestor of 
Kishagashugah, the chief of the six Osages, to King Louis XIV. 
The pamphlets testify to a lively interest in the Indians, their man- 
ners and customs, since one of them was already in its third edition 
in 1827. One of the pamphlets has a colored frontispiece represent- 
ing the six Indians. 

Uto-AzTEcAN. Mexican. Mr. M. H. Saville’s brief article on 
“An Onyx Jar from New Mexico, in Process of Manufacture,” in the 
“Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History” (vol. xiii. 
1900, pp. I05-107) is very interesting, because the specimen de- 
scribed (found several years ago near the city of Tlaxcala, and now 
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in the American Museum) clearly shows the way in which the jar 
was hollowed out — the method employed being the use of a “bow 
or pump-drill, the shaft of which was a hollow o¢/at/, the common 
reed found generally in Mexico.” According to the author, “the 
use of a reed or a bone for a hollow drill was common in other parts 
of North America, as shown by unfinished gorgets and banner 
stones.” The jar represents a coyote on his haunches.— From 
“Monumental Records” for May, 1900 (pp. 139, 140), the same 
author reprints an illustrated account of “A Votive Adze of Jadeite 
from Mexico,” belonging to the Kunz collection in the American 
Museum of Naturab History, New York. The specimen*was de- 
scribed, but not figured, by Mr. Kunz in his ‘“ Gems and Precious 
Stones of North America.” The object seems to have been an idol, 
or to have been used for ceremonial purposes, and “the mask-like 
face, with the upper jaw represented pressed upwards against the 
nose, 1s characteristically a feature of southern Mexican art, and, from 
the presence of sharp canine teeth, apparently represents a tiger- 
mask.” Moreover, the “ edge has what appear to be teeth, possibly 
symbolizing the biting or cutting nature of this part of the votive 
adze.” 

Moki, Inthe “American Anthropologist” (vol. ii. N.S. pp. 238- 
246) for April-June, 1900, Mr. H. R. Voth writes about “ Oraibi 
Marriage Customs.” Oraibi is the largest and most primitive of 
the villages of Tusayan. Among the Hopi Indians “marriage by 
purchase does not exist,’’ and the “ choice of a life companion is left 
almost entirely to the couple contemplating marriage, coercion on 
the part of the parents or guardians: being exercised only in rare 
instances.” We learn also that “ marriages rarely, if ever, take place 
during summer, and seldom in late spring, when the Hopi are busy 
in their fields, but in autumn or winter, the time of leisure, of gam- 
ing and frolic, of ceremonies and #atctna dances.” Details of the 
bride’s conduct after her betrothal, descriptions of her wedding 
apparel, and of the ceremonies in which she and her future husband, 
separately or together, take part are given, and the paper is accom- 
panied by two plates representing the “ Hopi Bridal Costume” and 
the “ Hopi Bride going Home.” An interesting item is the silent 
prayer of each on the eastern side of the Oraibi mesa, which takes 
place after the head-washing. Until they have a house of their own, 
the young couple live at the house of the wife’s mother, where they 
may reside for several years. 

ZAPOTECAN. Mr. M. H. Saville’s valued article (illustrated) on 
the “Exploration of Zapotecan Tombs in Southern Mexico,” in the 
“ American Anthropologist” (vol. i. N. S. pp. 350-362), contains 
several matters of interest to students of folk-lore. The tombs 
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described are at Xoxo, some two leagues south of Oaxaca. As‘the 
author notes, “the great importance attached to mortuary rites is 
shown by the elaborately constructed tombs containing mural paint- 
ings and hieroglyphic inscriptions.” Moreover, the terra-cotta fig- 
ures and the funeral urns attest a high development among the 
Zapotecs of the art of modeling earthen objects. Mr. Saville also 
informs us that “the mural paintings of Xoxo are widely different 
from those of Mitla,” and “the excavations give additional proof 
that the ancient palaces of Mitla are not to be attributed to Zapote- 
can culture, but are the remains of a city built by the great Nahuatl 
tribe.” Some terra-cotta tubing found in one of the mounds “may 
perhaps be explained as serving some mythological purpose — per- 
haps to form an outlet for the escape of the shade of the dead.” 
The remains of the paintings found, “were they complete, would be 
of great value in a comparative study of the old Zapotecan codices,” 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


Costa Rica. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxvi. 1900, pp. 348-353), Dr. 
Karl Sapper describes “‘ Ein Besuch bei den Guatusos in Costa Rica.” 
Houses and domestic life, burial customs, marriage, clothing, weapons, 
etc., are treated of briefly. Some items of folk-lore and songs are 
recorded. The Guatusos are a very interesting people, and among 
them the couvade survives, also polyandry and communal houses, 
and hut-burial.— In the same Journal (vol. lxxvii. pp. 1-8, 28-31) 
the same authority publishes an illustrated article on “ Ein Besuch 
bei den Chirripé und Talamanca-Indianern von Costa Rica.” Houses 
and house-life, clothing, weapons, musical instruments, food, burial 
customs, songs, etc., are described, and some of the native tunes 
recorded. 

Mayan. Imposing in its evidence of laborious industry and active 
' imagination is Professor John Campbell’s paper on the “ Decipherment 
of the Hieroglyphic Inscriptions of Central America,” which occupies 
pages 101-244 of vol. vi. of the “‘ Transactions of the Canadian In- 
stitute.’’” After a general discussion of ‘“ Palenque and its Ruins,” 
‘‘The Tablet of the Cross,” “ Maya-Quiché Documents and the 
Material for their Decipherment,” the author takes up the consid- 
eration of ‘“‘ The New System of Reading the Hieroglyphs” (pp. 123- 
143). The Palenque inscriptions, those on the Copan altars, and 
those at Chichen-Izta are “interpreted,” text and literal and free 
translations being given. The author also discusses the “ historical 
bearings” of the “facts” revealed by his interpretations of these 
monuments. Pages 206-217 are devoted to the consideration of 
what the author terms the Malay-Polynesian affinities of the Maya- 
Quichés, and pages 232-239 contain a “Comparative Vocabulary of 
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Maya and Malay-Polynesian Words.” Out of these much-discussed 
inscriptions Professor Campbell makes quité a connected story, 
which must be read as he has written it in his own pages. — In the 
“ Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History” (vol. xiii. 
pp. 99-103), Mr. M. H. Saville publishes an account of “A Shell 
Gorget from the Huasteca, Mexico.” The specimen described and 
figured was found in the Huastecan region (in the vicinity of Tux- 
pan) of Vera Cruz, Mexico. This carved shell evidences a high state 
of culture among the Huastecas and “a near relationship with the 
Mayan mythology, which is indicated by the close resemblances 
noted between this figure and those of the codices.” Mr. Saville 
compares the seated figure on the gorget with the Maize God of the 
Mayas. Ain interesting detail is the Swastika on the ear ornament. 


GENERAL. 


Domestic ANIMALS. In “Globus” (vol. Ixxvi. 1900, pp. 361- 
365), Friederici writes about “ Der Indianerhund von Nordamerika.” 
The article describes the various species of dogs in use among the 
North American Indians and their employment by the aborigines. 

Etuics. In the “American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 149-156) 
for May-June, 1900, Mr. C. W. Super writes on “ The Archzology 
of Ethical Ideas.”” The essay elaborates the fact that “all modern 
languages contain a considerable number of words that have been 
in use for ages with but little change of form, but of which the ethi- 
cal significance differs widely from that which it originally had.” 
Compare, ¢. g., the present significations in the various languages of 
Europe of the representatives of the Latin virtus, conscientia, hu- 
manitas, honor; etc. And when one considers synonyms the field is 
widened indefinitely. The author appeals for careful studies on this 
head of non-Aryan tongues. 

LANGUAGE AND RE icion. To vol. vi. (pp. 273-284) of the 
‘‘ Transactions of the Canadian Institute” Rev. John Maclean con- 
tributes a paper on “ Language and Religion,” wherein the close re- 
lations of these two human institutions, among primitive peoples 
especially, are rightly emphasized. As the author remarks, “ The 
religious ideas may be crude, and’ the system very imperfect, yet 
there is some form of religion of whose meaning we learn by a study 
of the native tongues.” According to Mr. Maclean, the sense of 
God now attached to the Blackfoot Azo (our father) is due to mis- 
sionary teaching. 

NATURE-LorE. Under the title, “Primitive Nature Study,” Dr. 
A. F. Chamberlain publishes in the “ Transactions of the Canadian 
Institute ” (vol. vi. pp. 313-344) a paper dealing with the evidence 
that primitive peoples, the American Indians especially, had a deep 
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and abiding sense of the beauties and wonders of nature and a love 
for and interest inthem. Language, religious institutions, calendars 
and other records, animal and plant nomenclature, folk-speech, litera- 
ture, myths and legends, are cited in support of this contention. 

A. F.C. anal. C. C. 
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FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Fox PossEsSION IN JAPAN. — The “ Japan Evangelist,” May, rgoo, fur- 
nishes a curious account of a case of this disease, taken by the reciter of 
the occurrences, Miss Harriet M. Browne, to be a case of actual demoni- 
acal possession. The patient, Nishiyama Tsugi, fifteen years old, was 
adopted in infancy by a man and his wife named Nishiyama. At the age 
of nine years she ran away from home, desiring something more exciting 
than the lonely country ; after a year she returned, only to steal and once 
more take her flight ; after this, according to her own account, she was 
servant and nurse girl in a prostitute house, and, leaving this, took to the 
life of the lowest beggars, sleeping in the mountains, in graveyards, or in 
beggars’ huts, a companion of thieves and pickpockets as well as vagrants, 
and associating herself with a young man in the commission of a burglary. 
She then came to the orphanage, from which she had been kept by the 
popular belief that the blood of the children was taken from them while 
alive, and here manifested tokens of epilepsy and dangerous mania. The 
sequel may be told in the words of Miss Browne : — 

‘We found that she greatly feared the well god and the rice god, Inari, 
and his messengers, the foxes. She told us that, the first year after she 
ran away, a kind landlady told her that she had inquired of the oracle at a 
temple to tell her what was the matter with O Tsugi, and that it had said 
that O Tsugi’s mother’s spirit had possessed her child because the blind 
woman she was with had treated her cruelly. 

“On the afternoon of the fifth of January she had a much worse attack 
than before. We tried to bind her, but could not, as she showed such 
strength, and it took several to manage her. She would not pay the least 
attention to what was going on around her, nor could she be roused, nor 
would she turn her face toward any one. During the two former attacks 
she had acted in dumb pantomime, but during this one she talked inces- 
santly. At first the words and actions were those of an infant just learning 
to walk. Then after a time she changed and said, as if it were a third per- 
son addressing herself, ‘Your father has come on an errand from your 
mother ;’ and she replied angrily, ‘What do I want with my father ?’ with 
other abusive words. Then, changing again, after further talk she said, 
personating the patron god of Chofu, ‘You stole offerings from me, you 
did! I saw you steal food from Inari in Bakan, and I kept still, but now 
you have come to Chofu and stolen three eggs that were offered up to me. 
You return them at once, I tell you!’ ‘I haven’t any eggs. Please for- 
give me.’ ‘Return them, I tell you, or I will do something dreadful to 
you.’ ‘Well, forgive me, and I will work hard and replace them.’ ‘Mind 
that you present them as offerings. Just bringing them to me won’t an- 
swer. If you don’t, I’ll pinch you,’ suiting the (invisible) action to the 
words ; at which she cried out, ‘ 4a stai/(O, it hurts!] Do forgive mA 
I'll replace them. ‘ Well, I'll forgive you if you make me the offeri: ce ig 
but if you don’t, I’ll pinch you well.’ Saying this, she fell as before vep ie 
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waked as usual in a few minutes. During this attack also, as soon as the 
members of the household recovered from the fright, and collected their 
thoughts to kneel and pray, she soon became quiet, and the demons left 
her. .It may sound only amusing written down; but I assure you to see 
the evil face and actions, and hear the evil spirits as they in turn use a 
human being to say and do what they will, the face and voice changing 
with the speaker — to have indisputable, visible, and audible evidence before 
one that demons are in one’s house, tormenting and using at their will one 
of us, who but a half hour ago was laughing and talking with the rest, is a 
fearful experience that is apt to shake even pretty strong nerves. 

“The next attack was on the evening of the eighth, when suddenly, 
while happily engaged with knitting, she began laughing a fearful laugh, 
and her features changed, becoming distorted into a resemblance to foxes. 
She called out and beckoned as to some one at a distance with great de- 
light, saying, ‘Oh, come! I’m so glad you’ve come!’ ‘Yes, I’ve come!’ 
breathlessly, as if she had been running; and then the evil spirits who per- 
sonated foxes had a fine time together, laughing and talking and joking. 
One said: ‘I know where there are some nice offerings in Bakan, eggs and 
fish and rice. Let’s go and get them,’ and off they went apparently. 
‘Don’t talk so loud ; they ’ll hear us.’ ‘Oh, here they are. Put them in 
your sleeve.’ ‘We must cook them. You go and buy some oshitaji [soy] 
and I'll make the fire. Put on your hat and go through the graveyard, 
and hide it under your hat.’ ‘ How well it burns! Now it’s boiling. Ah, 
you ’ve come back, and now it will soon be done.’ ‘Yes, oh how good it 
tastes! How jolly this is!’ . . . ‘ Well, let’s go home and we’ll come 
again.’ Saying which, she bounded out of the room as if about to leave 
the house. We brought her back to the dark room, and then she became 
possessed by a demon personating her dead mother’s spirit. First she said 
several times ‘ Gomen nasai /’ as if a visitor at the door; then, ‘I am the 
mother of the girl you call O Kane. Her name is O Tsugi. I have come 
roo vi from Amakusa. She was treated so badly that I entered into her, 
and went with her to Kumamoto and to Hiroshima and back again-; but 
now she is so well cared for here I will leave never to possess her again. 
But you must give me an offering of a bunch of rice-balls — enough to last 
for three days on the journey back. It will take a good many, for I have 
many maidservants (oshimoto) for whom I find it hard to provide food. 
Then you must put them in a bundle on my back. It will not do just to 
give them to me.’ No one replying to her repeated request, she angrily 
exclaimed: ‘The master of this house is deaf in his ears ; he won’t listen. 
I tell you I shall not leave unless you give me a rice-ball. Do you hear? 
If you do that, I will leave never to come again.’ The girl could hardly be 
hungry, for she had just eaten a hearty supper. It must have been a half 
hour that she kept repeating this demand, at last pounding the floor, and 
shouting it out in a voice that we heard clear out on the street. At this 
time I returned from prayer meeting. God had been preparing my heart 
for months, showing me the personality and presence of evil spirits about 
us and impressing deeply on my mind his promise to his disciples that 
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He has given us authority over all the power of Satan. In the strength of 
this I spoke to the evil spirits in his name. We had been unable to quiet 
her before, but she listened while I said : ‘This house and all in it belongs 
to our God Jehovah. We will never give so much as one rice grain to such 
as you. Go and get offerings from those who worship you.’ I commanded 
the evil spirits in the name of Jesus to come out of her and never come 
again.” 

The demon was exorcised by prayer, and by reading appropriate pas- 
sages from the New Testament, namely Mark ix. 14-29, Matthew xvii. 14~ 
20, Mark v. 1-20, and after struggles, in which the patient exhibited intense 
fear, she recovered, and proved herself in the future an obedient pupil. 

In noticing this case, the editor of the “Japan Evangelist ” cites from 
the “Japan Mail” the notice of a series of articles by Mr. Haga Yaichi, 
now appearing in the “ Teikoku Bungaku. ss 

“A series of articles on ‘The Fox in Japanese Literature’ is appearing 
in the ‘Teikoku Bungaku.’ The writer is Mr. Haga Yaichi. The general 
conclusion which Mr. Haga reaches is that in the main the qualities attrib- 
uted to this animal, and the symbolic expressions which Reynard has 
given to literature are the same in the East and the West. Mr. Haga gives 
a large number of examples, a few of which we quote: Just as in English 
the fox is used as a symbol of craft in ‘ foxy, fox-like, foxish, and foxiness,’ 
etc., so we have Xégi, suspicion, 47, to suspect like a fox. i lattice door, 
because in Japan things are often hidden behind it, is called X#tsunedo. 
An arrow that glances off into the air without striking the object aimed at 
is called Kitsune-ya. False fires are called Xétsune-bi in Japan and ‘fox- 
fires’ with us. Weather that is made up half of sunshine and half of rain 
is called in Japan Xitsune-no yome-iri (a fox’s wedding) and ‘ fox-weather ’ 
in England. The word is used to describe certain plants in both England 
and Japan. There is in Japan the X7fsune-bana, the Kitsune-mame, the 
Kitsune-azami, the Kitsune no chabukuro, and others, as there is in English 
the ‘fox-glove, the fox-grape, the fox-tail,’ and so on. A‘sop’s fable about 
the fox deceiving the lion has its counterpart in the Japanese tale (borrowed 
from China) about the fox that made use of the tiger in the same way. 
Hence the Japanese expression Zora no : wo karu kitsune. Where the 
East differs from the West is in the wonderful transformations that are 
ascribed to the fox in China and Japan and the power to bewitch people 
said to be possessed by it. As far as my knowledge goes, says Mr. Haga, 
there is no instance in Western literature of foxes transforming themselves 
into human shape for the sake of obtaining human offspring. But this 
practice has constantly been resorted to by our Japanese foxes according 
to certain authorities. Mr. Haga is of opinion that most of Japan’s fox- 
lore is borrowed from China. In that country, however, Mr. Haga ob- 
serves, the fox is by no means exclusively used as a symbol of various types 
of wickedness. It is often spoken of in terms of praise, and a very high 
destiny is assigned to it. After fifty years it is said to transform itself into 
a woman and to beget children; at the age of a hundred it assumes the 
form of a very beautiful woman, or becomes a man, according to fancy. It 
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is said to have great foresight and in all matters to be far more knowing 
than man. At the age of rooo it is transformed into a god. Mr. Haga 
explains that in very ancient Japanese literature, though there is mention 
of almost every conceivable kind of transformation, there is no instance of 
a fox being described as transforming itself into a human being with a dis- 
tinctly sexual object in view in the way that it is habitually said to do in 
China. This abomination of literature ancient Japan was free from, ac- 
cording to Mr. Haga. But in later days these revolting transformations 
are constantly said to have taken place in Japan, and all the supernatural 
powers attributed to the animal in China were ascribed to it here. Reli- 
gious teachers helped to perpetuate the superstitious awe felt for the animal, 
and often represented themselves as possessing power to counteract its 
influence. Serious incurable diseases are often called Kitsu-ne-tsukt yamat, 
originating with the story of a fox whose spirit entered the body of the man 
that had killed it, and caused the man to contract a mortal disease. Mr. 
Haga has collected a very large amount of material bearing on the subject, 
and his essay is well worthy of being published in pamphlet form.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE CELESTIAL Bear. — Since the publication in the preceding number 
of this Journal (p. 92) of the paper thus entitled, the author’s attention has 
been drawn to Mrs. Zelia Nuttall’s valuable paper on American Astro- 
nomy, in which is suggested an origin of the svastika in the circular motion 
and four seasonal positions of the stars of this asterism, If I rightly 
remember, the same suggestion has been made as to the source of the 
svastika in the eastern continent by Hewitt, in his “ Ruling Prehistoric 
Races of Asia.” When we recall that many authorities regard the svastika 
as a symbol of celestial motion or revolution, the suggestion becomes at 
least worthy of careful consideration. It is neither difficult nor unjustifiable 
to consider, for example, the probability that the elements of the primitive 
Bear legend would, when conventionalized in art, give rise to such a figure. 
The fact that the svastika has not been found among the less advanced 
Indian tribes of the north is of little account as an objection, when bal- 
anced against the use of the symbol by the Pueblos and other tribes who 
were acquainted with a form of the Bear legend. Nor does Dr. Brinton’s 
objection as to the svastika as a symbol of revolution — that it presupposes 
the knowledge of the wheel —hold good against this conspicuous and 
easily observed revolution of the celestial Bear, which we find has played 
a part so important in myth and legend. 

: Stansbury Hagar. 


MaP EXHIBITING THE STARS OF THE CELESTIAL BEAR (p. 92). — In con- 
sulting this map should be taken into consideration the following remarks, 
intended by the author to appear on the map, and omitted through mis- 
apprehension : — 
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‘“‘ Stars of the Celestial Bear legend. 

‘Chart showing their approximate position in lat. 45 N. 

“To find the position of the stars at midnight in the middle of any sea- 
son, turn the chart until the name of that season is at the foot of the 


page.” 
Editor Journal of American Folk-Lore. 


Wuy THE PopLaR STIRS— SUPERSTITION OF MINERS IN MICHIGAN. — 
Near Marquette, Mich., a mining superintendent, having occasion to lay out 
a road near a mine, suggested to the foreman, who, like his gang, was Irish, 
that the men should cut down some neighboring poplar-trees for corduroy. 
The foreman said that not a man of them could be hired to chop down one 
of those trees, that the men would as soon think of cutting off their own 
hands. ‘ Don’t you know,” said he, “that the Saviour’s cross was made 
of that tree?’ and added that you will never see a poplar-tree perfectly 
still, The idea apparently is that the tree is perpetually agitated or trem- 
bling because of the terrible use made of it at Golgotha. 

HT, R. Kidder. 


BRAZIEL ROBINSON POSSESSED OF Two SPIRITS. — Braziel Robinson, re- 
cently deceased, is a negro of about seventy-five years of age, and came 
to our plantation immediately after the war to test the question whether he 
was really free or not, and had the right to move from his former master’s 
place. He soon established a reputation as a foreseer of events, as a root- 
doctor, would advise negroes when to plant their garden, when to expect 
rain, administered in a medical way to the many wants of the community 
in which he lived. Braziel had a peculiar habit, when any one asked him 
a question, of asking you please to give him a chew of tobacco, so that he 
could collect his thoughts before answering you. 

The following statement is given in his own words : — 

‘I am not a preacher, but a member. of the church, but I can make a 
few remarks in church, I have a seat in conference, I can see spirits, I 
have two spirits, one that prowls around, and one that stays in my body. 
The reason I have two spirits is because I was born with a double caul. 
People can see spirits if they are born with one caul, but nobody can have 
two spirits unless they are born with a double caul, very few people have 
two spirits. I was walking along and met a *irange spirit, and then I 
heard a stick crack behind me and turned round and heard my prowling 
spirit tell the strange spirit it was me, nec to bother me, and then the 
strange spirit went away and left me aione. My two spirits are good 
spirits, and have power over evil spirits and unless my mind is evil, can 
keep me from harm. If my mind is “vil my two spirits try to win me, if 
I won’t listen to them, then they le2ve me and make room for evil spirits 
and then I’m lost forever, mine have never left me, and they won’t if I 
can help it, as I shall try to keep in the path.” 

Here he took the quid of tobacco out of his mouth, and rolling it in his 
hand for a few minutes, resumed :— 
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‘¢ Spirits are around about all the time, dogs and horses can see them as 
well as people, they don’t walk on the ground, I see them all the time, but 
I never speak to one unless he speaks to me first, I just walk along as if I 
saw nothing, you must never speak first to a spirit. When he speaks to 
me and I speak back I always cross myself, and if it is a good spirit, it 
tells me something to help me, if it is a bad spirit, it disappears, it can’t 
stand the cross. Sometimes two or more spirits are together, but they are 
either all good, or all bad spirits, they don’t mix like people on earth, good 
and bad together. 

“Good spirits have more power than bad spirits, but they can’t help the 
evil spirits from doing us harm. We were all born to have trouble, and 
only God can protect us. Sometimes the good spirits let the evil spirits 
try to make you fall, but I won’t listen to the evil spirits. 

‘When a person sees a spirit, he can tell whether it is a good spirit or a 
bad spirit by the color, good spirits are always white, and bad spirits are 
always black. When a person sees a bad spirit, it sometimes looks like a 
black man with no head, and then changes into a black cat, dog, or hog, or 
cow, sometimes the cow has only one horn and it stands out between the 
eyes. I never saw them change into a black bird ; a man told me he saw 
one in the shape of a black owl ; but I have seen good spirits change into 
white doves, but never saw one in shape of a cat, have seen them in the 
shape of men and children, some with wings and some without, then I 
have seen them look like a mist or a small white cloud. When a person is 
sick and meets good spirits near enough to feel the air from their bodies, 
or wings, he generally gets well. Any one can feel a spirit passing by, 
though only a few can see it. I’ve seen a great many together at one 
time, but that was generally about dusk. I never saw them flying two or 
three along together. Good and bad spirits fly, but a bad spirit can’t fly 
away up high in the air, he is obleeged to stay close to the ground. If a 
person follows a bad spirit, it will lead him into all kinds of bad places, in 
ditches, briers. A bad spirit is obleeged to stay in the body where it was 
born, all the time. If one has two spirits, the one outside wanders about, 
it is not always with you. If it is near and sees any danger, it comes and 
tells the spirit inside of you, so it can keep you from harm. Sometimes it 
can’t, for the danger is greater than any spirit can ward off, then one’s 
got to look higher. 

‘“‘I ’ve heard spirits talk to themselves, they talk in a whisper like, some- 
times you can tell what they ’re saying, and sometimes you can’t. I don't 
think the spirit je aing for the youngim so the sins of the body it is in, as 
it is always te e , as amiable‘as eve a lockt tell, some things are hidden 
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my legs, and then, I could n’t walk. I had to stop and go home. Just as 
I stepped in the house, I felt the terriblest pain in my jints, I sat down 
and thought, and then looked in my shoes, I found some yaller dirt, and 
knew it was graveyard dirt, then I knew I was conjured, I then hunted 
about to find if there was any conjure in the house and found a bag under 
my door-step. I opened the bag and found, some small roots about an 
inch long, some black hair, a piece of snake skin, and some graveyard dirt, 
dark-yaller, right off some coffin. I took the bag and dug a hole in the 
public road in front of my house, and buried it with the dirt out of my 
shoes, and throwed some red pepper all around the house. I didn’t get 
any better, and went and saw a root-doctor, who told me he could take off 
the conjure, he gave me a cup of tea to drink and biled up something and 
put it in a jug to wash my feet and legs with, but it ain’t done me much 
good, he ain’t got enough power, I am gwine to see one in Augusta, who 
has great power, and can tell me who conjured me. They say root-doctors 
have power over spirits, who will tell them who does the conjuring; they 
ginerally uses yerbs gathered on the changes of the moon, and must be 
got at night. People git conjur from the root-doctors and one root-doctor 
often works against another, the one that has the most power does the 
work, 

“People gits most conjured by giving them snake’s heads, lizards, and 
scorpions, dried and beat up into powder and putting it in the food or 
water they drink, and then they gits full of the varmints; I saw a root- 
doctor cut out of a man’s leg a lizard and a grasshopper, and then he got 
well, Some conjur ain’t to kill, but to make a person sick or make him 
have pain, and then conjur is put on the ground in the path where the per- 
son to be conjured goes, it is put down on a young moon, a growing moon, 
so the conjur will rise up and grow, so the person stepping over it will git 
conjured. Sometimes they roll it up ina ball and tie it to a string and hang 
it from a limb, so the person to be conjured, coming by, touches the ball, 
and the work’s done, and he gits conjured in the part that strikes the ball, 
the ball is small and tied by a thread so a person can’t see it. There are 
many ways to conjur, I knew a man that was conjured by putting graveyard 
dirt under his house in small piles and it almost killed him, and his wife. 
The dirt made holes in the ground, for it will always go back as deep as 
you got it, it goes down to where it naturally belongs. 

“ Only root-doctors can git the graveyard dirt, they know what kind to git 
and when, the hants won’t let everybody git it, they must git it thro’ some 
kind of spell, for the graveyardw#5 me, nec to bother mé;s5 back inter the 
ground, and then wears off. Iéeft me vione. My two spie depth it was 
" took from, that is as deep as!! spirits and unless my mind:urface of the 
ground.” 1ind is “vil my two spirits try t 
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from Miss Lydia R. Nichols, of Salem, Mass. (now deceased), and repre- 
sents the story as current in New England at the time of the earliest mem- 
ory of the reciter, about 1800 : — 


THE CAT AND THE MOUSE. 


r. The cat and the mouse went into the oven together. The cat bit off 
the mouse’s tail, and the mouse bit off the cat’s thread. 

2. The mouse said, ‘‘ Aye gi’ me my own taiil again. 

3. I woont without you go the cow and get me some milk. 

4. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the cow I come. 

Do cow gi’ me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’ me my own taiil again. 

5. I woont without you go to the barn and get me some hay. 

6. Do titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the barn I come. 

Do barn gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ me milk, I give cat milk, 
cat gi’ me my own taiil again. 

7. I woont without you go to the blacksmith and get me a lock and key. 

8. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the blacksmith I come. 

Do blacksmith gi’ me lock and key, I give barn lock and key, barn 
gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’ me my 

own taiil again. 

__g. I woont without you go to the sea and get me some coal. 

10. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the sea I come. 

Do sea gi’ me coal, I give blacksmith coal, blacksmith gi’ me lock 
and key, I give barn lock and key, barn gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ 
me milk, I givé cat milk, cat gi’ me my own taiil again. 

11. I woont without you go to the cock and get me a feather. 

12. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the cock I come. 

Do cock gi’ me feather, I give sea feather, sea gi’ me coal, I give black- 
smith coal, blacksmith gi’ me lock and key, I give barn lock and key, barn 
gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’me my 
own talil again. 

13. I woont without you go to the miller and get me some corn. 

14. Titty mouse hop, and titty mouse run, to the miller I come. 

Do miller gi’ me corn, I give cock corn, cock gi’ me feather, I give sea 
feather, sea gi’ me coal, I give blacksmith coal, blacksmith gi’ me lock and 
key, I give barn lock and key, barn gi’ me hay, I give cow hay, cow gi’ 
me milk, I give cat milk, cat gi’ me my own taiil again. The miller gave 
him some corn, and he gave it tothe cock, the cock gave him a feather, and 
he gave it to the ling for the young:1im some coal, and he gave it to the 
blacksmith, the ,; as amiable‘as eve) a lock and key, and he gave it to the 
barn, the barn yel again, and asked nd he gave it to the cow, the cow gave 
him some milk wo, as before wanteye cat, and the cat gave him his own 
taiil again. 3ut again he came 

But after a no gold bird. Well, tas of no use to the poor mouse. 
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culated in numerous variants. The following version was obtained from 
Miss Nichols (Salem, Mass., about 1800) : — 


.% 


TWELVE DAYS OF CHRISTMAS. 


The first day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
A parteridge upon a pear tree. 
2. The second day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Two Turtle doves and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
3. The third day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
4. The fourth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Four Colly birds, three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon 
a pear tree. 
5. The fifth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Five gold rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a 
parteridge upon a pear tree. 
6. The sixth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Six geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two 
Turtle doves, and a parterigde upon a pear tree. 
7. The seventh day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Seven squabs a swimming, six geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, 
three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
8. The eighth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Eight hounds a running, seven squabs a swimming, six geese a laying, five gold 
rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge 
upon a pear tree. 
g. The ninth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Nine bears a beating, eight hounds a running, seven squabs a swimming, six 
geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two Tur- 
tle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
10. The tenth day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Ten cocks a crowing, nine bears a beating, eight hounds a running, seven 
squabs a swimming, six geese a laying, five gold rings, four Colly birds, 
three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parteridge upon a pear tree. 
11. The eleventh day of Christmas my true love sent to me 
Eleven lords a leaping, ten cocks a crowing, nine bears a beating, eight 
hounds a running, seven squabs a swimming, six geese a laying, five gold 
rings, four Colly birds, three French hens, two Turtle doves, and a parte- 
ridge upon a pear tree. 
12. The twelfth day of Christmas may true love sent to me 
Twelve ladies a dancing, eleven Ioxds a raping ten cocks a crowing, nine 
bears a beating, eight hounds a'r NOS o botms ae a swimming, six 
Turtle dover sad a eterge vooay ZONE My two ° French Bens: emo 
eee upon, and unless my mu 
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When Johnny was dead and laid in his grave, 
(Hem, haw, laid in his grave) 

The Devil came after him, but could n’t him have, 
(Hem, haw, he could n’t him have.) 


And out of his grave there sprang up a tree, 
(Hem, haw, there sprang up a tree) 

Which bore the best apples that ever you see, 
(Hem, haw, that ever you see.) 


When the apples were ripe and beginning to fall, 
(Hem, haw, beginning to fall) 

Old Mother Pinkleton picked them up all, 
(Hem, haw, she picked them up all) 


- Her apron was blue and her bonnet was straw, 
(Hem, haw, her bonnet was straw) 
And she was the worst woman that ever you saw, 
(Hem, haw, that ever you saw.) 


She carried home the apples and put them on the shelf, 
(Hem, haw, she put them on the shelf) 

If you want any more, you must sing it yourself, 
(Hem, haw, you must sing it yourself.) 


Pamela McArthur Cole. 
‘East BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


THE GOLDEN Birp.—In reply to inquiries concerning a fairy tale of 
this name, once familiar in my family, I have received the following reply 
from a correspondent (Mrs. Amanda M. Thrush, Plymouth, O.), who only 
imperfectly recollects the story :— 

“Once there was a rich gentleman who had three daughters. The two 
oldest were gay and frivolous. They cared for nothing but grand dresses, 
and gay parties, and disliked their youngest sister very much, as she was 
very beautiful, and entirely different from them, caring nothing for their 
pleasures, but was devoted to, and a companion for her father. At last he 
thought he would travel; so he called them together, and asked what he 
should bring them when he came back The two said a silk, and a new 
bonnet. The youngest said a ‘Gold bird.’ ‘ But what will I bring if I 
can’t find one?’ ‘ Not anything,’ she replied. After travelling a long time, 
their father came back, and brought the presents the oldest ones had 
wanted, but nothing for the youngest. They laughed at her for her choice, 
but she was just as amiable‘as ever. After staying at home for a while, he 
wanted to travel again, and asked them as before what he should bring 
them. The two, as before wanted some finery, and the youngest said a 
gold bird. But again he came home, bringing presents the oldest ones 
wanted, but no gold bird. Well, the third time he went away, and they all 
made the same reply. This time he thought he wox/d find the gold bird, 
for he loved his beautiful daughter more than the others, as they cared 
nothing for him, only for the money he had. This timc he stayed so long 
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they thought he was dead, and used the property as they wanted to, and 
made the youngest daughter’s life very lonely and miserable. The father 
went everywhere, seeking for the gold bird, but could not find or hear of 
any. At last, in his wanderings, he got lost. After trying a long time to find 
his way, he came to a large house. It was all dark, but he thought there 
might be some one there. But no one answered, so he tried the door, and 
it opened, and he went in. Everything seemed prepared for him, a table 
with a good supper, and a room with a good bed, but he could hear or see 
no one in the house. . . . 

“Now I am lost. He found the gold bird there, but I forget whether it 
talked to him, or some other invisible person. But he could be released 
only by his daughter’s coming, and taking his place. I forget whether a 
messenger was sent for her, or, after a promise to come back, he was per- 
mitted to go for her. But in some way she arrived, and the spell was taken 
off the prince, and the beautiful youngest daughter married the king’s son, 
and the father was happy with them, and the two sisters nearly died of 


envy at her good fortune.” 
Fanny D. Bergen. 


Ep!Tor’s Notre. — As no corresponding European fairy tale, so far as we know, 
is recorded, it may be presumed that the story is of literary origin. The palace 
in which a banquet is found spread, but where no men are seen, is a familiar fea- 
ture of medieval romances. The fundamental idea of the trait seems to be that 
spirits are invisible to mortals. So in American stories, the visitor to the. house 
of ghosts sees no one. But the present tale is too imperfectly preserved in dic- 
tion and substance to admit of any certain conclusion as to its character. The 
introduction constitutes a variant of that familiar in the German Aschenputtel, but 
is not therefore of necessity borrowed from such source. 


LOCAL MEETINGS AND OTHER NOTICES. 


TENNESSEE. — Mr. Henry M. Wiltse, of Chattanooga, Tenn., having con- 
sented to act as represtntative of the American Folk-Lore Society in that 
State, has issued the following explanatory circular letter :— 

Dear Friend, — The American Folk-Lore Society is making an earnest 
effort to extend its work in the South, and with that object in view has ap- 
pointed a State Secretary for Tennessee, whose pleasure it will be to 
attempt the work of increasing the membership in this State, and assist in 
the collection of the long neglected folk-lore of the South. 

You are respectfully and earnestly requested to interest yourself in the . 
work — 

First. By joining the Society, the annual fee being only three dollars. 
This would entitle you to The Journal of American Folk-Lore, which is 
published quarterly. 

Second. By subscribing, if you feel so inclined, ten dollars to the Pub- 
lication Fund. This would entitle you to all of the publications of the So- 
ciety for the current year, and the publication of your name in the Memoirs 
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and in the Journal. But your best reward would be the consciousness of 
having assisted in a good and long neglected work — the preservation of 
Southern folk-lore. 

Third. Whether you are willing to become a member of the Society or 
subscribe to the Publication Fund or not, by contributing whatever infor- 
mation you can concerning the folk-lore of this or any other section of the 
United States, sending your contributions to the local secretary. 

As you are aware, the scope of folk-lore study is very broad. The fol- 
lowing special features are merely suggested to you, without the desire to 
limit your investigations in our behalf in the least : — 

Will you please report all of the information and details that you have 
or can ascertain relating to the following subjects? 

Negro songs and melodies, as nearly in their original forms as possible. 
(A committee on folk-music has been appointed by the Council of the So- 
ciety, and it is hoped to obtain the cooperation of celebrated experts in the 
work. A subscription has been opened for the collection and publication 
of this material, which, unfortunately for musical science and lovers of 
music, is being allowed to perish unexamined. This undertaking is espe- 
cially a Southern enterprise, and ought to enlist wide collaboration in the 
South.) 

The gathering of a complete and verbally accurate collection of negro 
tales, including the animal stories of the type usually known as “ Uncle 
Remus ” stories. 

(The progress of folk-lore research will soon bring about a comparison 
of these tales with a sufficient body of African material to demonstrate 
whatever relation exists between the folk-lore of the American negro ‘and 
that of his original home.) 

The hoodoo, or voodoo beliefs and practices of the negroes. 

Negro beliefs in conjuring and conjure doctors, charms, etc. 

Negro superstitions, legends, fears of supernatural things, especially 
during the days of slavery. 

Any and all plantation beliefs, practices, ceremonies and observances of 
a peculiar character. 

Popular beliefs in witchcraft, and the methods of defeating the witches. 

Indian legends and traditions, and the origin of Indian names. (It is 
not to be forgotten that there are in the South remains of Indian tribes, 
which afford rich fields for investigation. It is expected that material 
assistance will be given in this field by the celebrated expert, Professor 
Putnam.) : 

The dialect, habits, and folk-lore of the mountain whites of the Cumber- 
lands and the Alleghanies, including the class sometimes known as the 
‘Clay Eaters.” 

The superstitions of all classes, including all “signs’’— such as that 
it betokens bad luck to see the new moon for the first time over the left 
shoulder, and good luck to see it over the right shoulder. 

Superstitions and signs relating to planting, harvesting, and crops in 
general. 
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Omens and signs in general, including death signs, moon signs, rain 
signs, sun signs, etc. 

Beliefs in animals which possess mysterious or supernatural qualities, 
such as the deer that can be killed only with a silver bullet. 

Popular stories which attribute personality, power of speech, etc., to ani- 
mals and birds. 

Popular beliefs relating to fire as an instrumentality in warding off evil 
or danger, as when used to charm away birds of evil omen. 

Beliefs relating to peculiar virtues of particular kinds of wood, such as 
that a “‘battlin’ stick ” should be made of sassafras. 

Water-witches, or persons who discover the whereabouts of water under 
the surface of the ground by the use of hazel, peach, or other divining-rods, 
and are employed to select places whereat to dig wells. 

Peculiar customs, ceremonies or observances at births, weddings, deaths, 
funerals, etc. 

Popular stories, as told by the masses, giving, if possible, their supposed 
origin. 

Personal interviews with aged people, especially women, can almost 
always be made to elicit valuable items of folk-lore. With the death of 
every person who lived in the South ten years or more before the Civil 
War there passes beyond reach much that would be of inestimable value to 
the student of folk-lore, and the student of our history proper, as well. 
Will you not kindly interview some of those whom you know, and report 
the results to the undersigned ? 

All contributions from you will be most gratefully received, and proper 
acknowledgment will be made. 

Any other particulars that you may desire regarding the Society and its 
work will be cheerfully furnished, upon application, by either the Perma- 
nent Secretary or the Local Secretary. 

Earnestly hoping for an early response, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
Henry M. WI Tsk, State Secretary. 


It is the desire of Mr. Wiltse to form in Tennessee a regular State organ- 
ization, to be known as the Tennessee Auxiliary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


THE History OF YIDDISH LITERATURE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
By Leo WIENER, Instructor in the Slavic language at Harvard Univer- 
sity. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1899. Pp. xv, 402. 

In this remarkable and learned work, Professor Wiener introduces to the 
reader a literature and folk-lore in which America has a considerable share, 
yet which has hitherto remained entirely unknown. Since the frightful and 
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ill-advised persecutions began in 1881 by the Russian government, in contra- 
vention of the liberal policy adopted by the emperor Nicholas I., a great emi- 
gration has flooded the United States with Russian and Polish Jews, of whom 
the city of New York now contains not less than three hundred thousand. 
This population, although settled in Russia, was German by earlier resi- 
dence, language, and ideas. In the beginning of the sixteenth century a 
large number of Jews established themselves in Bohemia, Poland, and 
Russia, whither they were imported with a view to creating an urban pop- 
ulation, the Slavs being essentially agricultural in habit. These German 
immigrants retained their speech and conceptions, but in their separation 
were no longer affected by the currents of German intellectual life, and 
kept up a medizval condition of culture, out of which their German co- 
religionists emerged. Their language was essentially a German dialect, 
founded on the manner of speech prevalent in the region of Frankfurt, the 
centre of Jewish learning. While the language of the folk developed in 
several independent groups, the printed form continued uniform up to the 
nineteenth century, in which it first began to be employed for literary pur- 
poses. Increased by Hebrew and Slavic words, disguised by German 
orthography, the speech assumed a chaotic character, though such confu- 
sion, as the author observes, is common to all tongues in which historical 
continuity has been interrupted. The people speak of their vernacular as — 
Jiidisch, of which designation Yiddish is the accepted English corruption. 
The Jews, as Professor Wiener remarks, have been the most important 
element in the dissemination of folk-literature. In relation equally with 
the East and the West, travellers by profession, and addicted to story-tell- 
ing, they appropriated with equal facility the popular narratives of Egypt, 
Spain, Germany, and Russia. Printed literature of Yiddish fiction was 
designed in principal measure for the women, who received no serious 
instruction, and whose minds were in the same condition in the eighteenth 
century as in the fourteenth. ‘“ Time and space are entirely annihilated in 
the folk-lore of the Russian Jews. Here one finds side by side the quaint 
stories of the Talmud, of Babylonian, Persian, Egyptian origin, with the 
Polyphemus myth of the Greeks, the English ‘ Bevys of Hamptoun,’ the 
Arabic ‘ Thousand and One Nights.’ Stories in which half a dozen motives 
from various separate tales have been moulded into one harmonious whole 
jostle with those that show unmistakable signs of venerable antiquity.” 
As varied are the superstitions and rites associated with every act of life, 
in which the ancient Oriental basis is overlaid with the ceremonies of Eu- 
rope. According to popular belief, Elijah frequently descends from his 
heavenly habitation to assist believers in distress ; during the ceremony of 
the circumcision, 4 chair is set for him to occupy. Moses and David are 
equally active ; the latter presides over a repast at the conclusion of the 
Sabbath. Thus Jewish monotheism has not prevented personages of the 
Bible from elevation into the position of patron saints. As with the medie- 
val Virgil, the rabbi Maimonides has become an enchanter. The founder 
of the fanatical sect of the Khassidim, Bal-schem-tow, lived only a century 
and a half ago; yet it is now impossible to reconstruct the true career and 
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personality of the pious mystic, whom his adorers revere as a seer and 
miracle-worker, foreseen by prophets and encircled by a nimbus of fire. 

An interesting chapter is given to the folk-song. Polish Jews are essen- 
tially an urban population; their songs have little to do with nature, and, 
from the position of the Jew in his adopted country, possess no patriotic 
tinge. The oppression and gloom of the intellectual atmosphere gives to 
song a pessimistic character; the passion of love has been so completely 
suppressed by the preference for didactic composition, and the custom of 
youthful marriages, that the word does not exist in the Yiddish vocabulary, 
and was borrowed from the German only about the middle of the century. 
The tribulations of the orphan and the widow, the terror of enforced mili- 
tary service, satire of the fanatical Khassidim, form common themes of the > 
folk-song. In the case of Morris Rosenfeld, a poet of the first capacity has 
been wearing out his life in the sweat-shops of New York, of whose horrors 
he has furnished dreadful pictures. 

The rapidity of development of this short-lived literature is illustrated 
by the history of the wedding jester or dadchen. In medizval time the 
function of this personage was to amuse the guests at the wedding, while 
the serious discourses were delivered by the rabbi and the bridegroom. 
In Russia he had come to usurp these functions; but in the fifties it 
* occurred to Zunser, then only in his teens, to make the badchen a singer of 
songs. Zunser had talent as a composer, and his words and tunes imme- 
diately became popular in Russia, Galicia, and Roumania ; in a short time 
the former jester became a minstrel, who, if he could, produced original 
compositions of his own. The song-writer who had such an effect on the 
customs of his people now is a printer in New York. 

It is impossible here to follow Professor Wiener through his sketch of 
the rapid evolution of Yiddish literature in its swiftly changing periods. A 
complete bibliography would be enormous, the authors of the present cen- 
tury numbering at least four or five thousand ; but as the works have been 
thrown out with no care for preservation, and disappear with wonderful 
rapidity, completeness in this task is impossible, nor would the undertak- 
ing have interest except for its scientific side. In America, this literature 
is in rapid decay, the solvent of American institutions speedily absorbing 
independent Jewish folk-life, and the theatre, especially, having sunk to 
the lowest level. The patience and learning of Professor Wiener has fur- 
nished, in the form of notes, an abundance of references for the use of any 
one who may desire to make a study of the subject. 

The latter part of the book is devoted to a chrestomathy, from which the 
reader may form some idea of the speech and the compositions for which 
it has furnished a medium. 

W. W. Newell. 


PEASANT LORE FROM GAELIC IRELAND. Collected by Danie, DEENEY. 
London: D. Nutt. 1900. Pp. vii, 80. 
This little book contains a curious gathering of Irish superstitions, and, 
like every gleaning from that inexhaustible source, serves to cast new light 
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on certain points of primitive belief, common in a measure to ancient Ev- 
rope, but which have survived more completely in an isolated country. 
Gaelic peasants, as the collector observes in his preface, are surrounded by 
a region of mystery, peopled with beings divided into good and bad, there 
being no intermediate class. These spiritual personages are continually 
passing and repassing, especially at night ; some of them are evil-disposed, 
and will work harm unless their influence is guarded against by certain 
rules or rites. Some individuals on this earth are supposed to be in com- 
munication with the “bad class” of the mystic world, and in this connec- 
tion red-haired people are especially suspected. In the dark it is neces- 
sary to accompany a friend who may be leaving the house as far as a 
running stream, which acts as a barrier to everything bad. A sick cow is 
supposed to have been “ shot,” and is treated by making the sign of the 
cross on her sides and nostrils, and by measuring with arm from elbow to 
finger-point, proceeding from tail to horns. If the cure is to succeed, the 
third measurement will be the shortest. If the remedy fails, it is necessary 
to give the animal to St. Martin; such a cow so given is consecrated by a 
nick in the ear, and should be killed and eaten at a feast on the eve of the 
Saint, it may be years afterwards. In the north of Ireland the usage is not 
so strict, and cows may be seen at fairs whose ears have repeatedly been 
incised and whose value is thereby lowered. Dead relatives are believed 
to spend their nights in their old home, and, since the presence of mortals 
would exclude the ghosts, for this purpose it is usual to retire. before 
twelve, to tidy the hearth, and to arrange the stools in a semicircle for the 
guests. After midnight a traveller is in danger of being carried off by the 
‘wee folk,” among whom are taken to be the souls of the departed, and 
who at this hour may be encountered marching in procession with music. 
On St. Bridget’s Eve it is customary to bring in St. Bridget’s mantle, which 
is a rag previously placed in a bush outside the house. The formula is: 
“Go ye on your knees, and close ye your eyes, and let Blessed Bridget in.” 
Those within comply with the request, and on the third repetition cry 
out simultaneously, “‘Come in, come in, and welcome.” A piece of the 
“mantle” is then bestowed on every one of the family, and must be 
kept twelve months for luck. The mashed potatoes, in which a hole has 
been made for the melted butter, are then eaten. The bush in this case 
‘ may be presunied to be holy, seeing that tree worship survives in the honor 
paid to particular bushes looked on as sacred to sheeogs or fairies, and 
which no Irish peasant would destroy or injure. In one case such a “ fairy 
bush” grew in the way of a wall to be built along the shore road in 
Spiddal, county Galway; no inducements would move the workmen to re- 
move the bush, and it was finally left undisturbed, in a niche made for the 
purpose. The stones of certain cairns are also sacred to the “wee folk,” 
as the fairies are called. The practice of sacrifice to fairies continues in 
force. The first drops of a cow’s milk must be dropped on the ground; 
the smuggler gives the fairies the first and best part of his liquor, and failure 
in such present is sure to be followed by disaster, while in case of a proper 
offering he will be warned against the approach of the revenue officers. 
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The cake must be nipped before stowing away in the cupboard, a usage 
kept up with no comprehension of its origin. On St. Martin’s Eve the 
blood of three cocks must be drawn, an act performed in every Gaelic 
household. This is sprinkled about the house, and a little-daubed on the 
forehead of every member of the family. Salt is regarded as prophylactic 
against evil, and is eaten before going to a funeral, whither a little salt 
‘should be taken in the pocket. If milk is to be given away, salt must be 
put in it. Belief in the evil eye is in full vigor. When a ploughman 
reaches the end of a field, if he observes any person to whom he desires to 
speak, he must not allow the horses to stand until he has turned their faces 
toward the other end, so that the tails are presented to the person; in 
this position they will be safe. If in driving any animal to market, a per- 
son is encountered, who does not “bless” them, it is necessary to say, 
before the person passes on, “God bless your heart, your eye, and my 
share;” the evil eye cannot then “blink” the animals. If the blinker 
has looked on the beast, the latter must be struck three times with “the 
tail of your coat,” next the ground. In travelling at night, it is wise to 
tread in the tracks of horses, for the path is secure from harm. If milk 
is given from the dairy, the receiver must bless the milk and the cow. 
Manure must not be removed after sunset, nor ashes put out on New 
Year’s Day. On New Year’s Eve, water for domestic use must be made 
ready before dark. Injury from a spirit may be received in the form of 
a blow from an invisible hand. 

In presenting these extracts from a brief but amazing picture of Irish 
peasant life, it may be asked what comments would be made if such wild 
and ancient superstitions had been obtained from negroes in the Southern 
States of the Union? Yet at no remote day the rural life of England 
would have presented beliefs as strange. 


POPULAR STUDIES IN MYTHOLOGY, ROMANCE, AND FOLK-Lore. London: 

D. Nutt. 1899-1900. Nos. 1-6. 

Under this head the firm of David Nutt is publishing a series of little 
pamphlets, issued at the price of sixpence each, intended to furnish read- 
ers with sketches of the subjects to which they relate, and provided with 
suitable bibliographic information. 

No. 1 offers an account of “ The Influence of Celtic upon Medizval 
Romance,” by Alfred Nutt. The writer considers that the “matter of 
Britain,” including especially Arthurian story, derives its “ circumstance, 
form, and animating spirit ” from the older Celtic traditions, which are best 
represented by the extant remains of Irish legend. His view is that the 
romantic spirit, as we now understand the term, is especially of Celtic 
origin. As to the disputed point of Welsh or Breton sources for French 
romances, he considers that the evidence furnished by proper names favors 
derivation from both sources, orally through Bretons, and in a written form 
from Welshmen. 

No. 2, called “ Folk-lore: what is it? and what is the good of it?” is an 
admirable paper, in the form of an address by Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
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President of the Folk-Lore Society for 1899. The writer defines folk-lore 
as the science of tradition ; its problem is therefore to determine the laws 
by which tradition is determined. For example, the passing of a babe 
through a young ash-tree, split for the purpose, and afterwards bound up, 
is still in country places a common remedy for hernia, it being believed 
that the health of the child is bound up with the life of the tree. This 
very ancient remedy Mr. Hartland explains as connected with the prim- 
itive idea that union with a god, in this case the tree-god, is effected 
so long as any object associated with the person remains in touch with the 
deity. For a similar reason pins are cast into wishing-wells, or shreds 
of garments suspended on the bushes which overhang these, and which 
once were considered as sacred. So again it is possible for a witch to con- 
jure any one by obtaining possession of objects belonging to him. In this 
manner Mr. Hartland shows that the most absurd superstitions are not 
arbitrary, but the logical result of principles accepted by people in a state 
of savagery. The importance of comprehending the ideas of races ina 
backward condition of culture is exhibited in the contrast of the treatment 
of India and Ireland; the disaffection of the latter country is due toa 
course of government which has constituted the most pernicious tyranny, 
yet which was pursued with good intentions, as the result of complete mis- 
conception of the social state and legal usages of a race which maintained 
ancient customs out of touch with the more advanced civilization of Great 
Britain. As regards missionary effort, also, the writer points out the ab- 
surdity of remaining in complete and wilful ignorance of the true character 
of the culture which is to be improved. 

No. 3, “Ossian and the Ossianic Literature,” by Alfred Nutt, furnishes 
an account of the Irish material connected with the name of Oisin (in Eng- 
lish spelling, Ossian). This he divides into three classes of texts, the second 
being truly medizval, while the first antedates that period, and the third is 
relatively modern. In spite of differences of style, a singular uniformity is 
exhibited in the literature, the ideas of modern compositions being some- 
times identical with those appearing in texts a thousand years older. The 
most ancient texts, of very limited compass, are wildly mythical. These form 
only a small part of Irish fiction in their time ; but in the middle age Ossi- 
anic story comes to be preponderant. In the later tales Ossian is turned 
into a reckless pagan. Mr. Nutt questions whether this character may not 
‘be a survival. The recent fictions exhibit elements obviously derived ulti- 
mately from French romance. Up to the fifteenth centary, Ireland and 
the Scottish Highlands formed one literary domain, so that controversy 
regarding the place of origin has no point. Macpherson’s Ossian, it should 
be understood, is as much his own composition as was the Paradise Lost of 
Milton. 

In No. 4, “King Arthur and his Knights,” Jessie L. Weston (translator 
of the Parzival of Wolfram of Eschenbach) mentions the chief medieval 
works of the cycle, and gives opinions in regard to the evolution of the 
romances, which cannot here be critically considered. 

No. 5, “The Popular Poetry of the Finns,” by C. J. Billson, supplies 
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explanations regarding the vast mass of poetry traditionally current in 
Finland. Of Lonnrot’s three collections, the Kalevala has found world- 
. wide acceptance ; but this epic narrative was a reconstruction of Lonnrot 
himself, who cast into a continuous series disconnected lays. In some 
portions of the recast, however, the original episodes are closely followed. 
The other collections, Loitsurunoja, or magic songs, and Kanteletar, or lyric 
and ballad verse, are also considered. 

_In No. 6, Alfred Nutt examines “ The Fairy Mythology of Shakespeare.” 
The poet derived his ideas concerning fairy lore in part from the popular 
ideas of Englishmen in his own day, in part from earlier romantic litera- 
ture. Mr. Nutt considers these two modes of representation to have ori- 
ginally depended on the same source, namely, the peasant’s belief in natural 
powers which-he was in the habit of placating by traditional rites. The 
picture of a fairy realm reproducing the external aspect of a medizval court 
was borrowed from’French fiction similar to that of Huon of Bordeaux ; 
Mr. Nutt points out that to a certain degree Irish fairy mythology was 
similar. The superior part which fairy lore continued to play in English 
literature as compared with continental is explained by the popularity of 
Arthurian romances in the island where Arthur was at home. 

The foregoing remarks will be sufficient to show that in this, series of 
‘little treatises we have a collection of papers which may be bound together, 
and which ought to be found in all well-appointed libraries, as a convenient 
introduction to a number of subjects respecting which correct information 


is not easly accessible. , 


WyanpoT Fo.tk-LorE. By WILLIAM ELSEY CONNELLEY. -Topeka, Kans. : 
Crane & Co. 1899. Pp. 116. 


This treatise includes the matter already printed in the writer’s contribu- 
tion to this Journal (vol. xii. 1899, pp. 116-125). Prefixed to myths and 
stories collected by Mr. Connelley are notes on the history, government, 
and religion of the tribe, including some mention of the gentes, marriage 
laws, and councils. At the present time, we are told, marriage restriction 
applies only to union of men and women of the same clan, and this is 
going out of use. The Wyandots are now farmers fn Missouri near Seneca, 
maintaining schools for their children, and keeping their land in.a good 
state of cultivation. Mr. Connelley announces a more extensive work to 
contain existing folk-lore, an account of the organization and government, 
and a full vocabulary of the language. 


THE JOURNAL OF 


AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


VoL. XIII. —OCTOBER-DECEMBER, 1900.—No. LI. 


LAIEIKAWAI: A LEGEND. OF THE HAWAIIAN 
ISLANDS. 


InTRoDucToRY NoTE. — Dr. John Rae, the recorder of the follow- 
ing legend, was born at Aberdeen, Scotland, in 1796. He studied 
at the universities of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, In 1821 he went 
to Canada, where he lived until 1849. From July, 1850 to 1871, he 
made his home in the Hawaiian Islands. He died in July, 1872, in » 
Staten Island, N. Y. Dr. Rae was especially occupied with geolo- 
gical studies. His only published work is the “ Statement of Some 
New Principles on the Subject of Political Economy,” Boston, 1854. 
The notes left by Dr. Rae do not include further information in 
regard to the folk-lore of the islands. | 

The material here given appears to have been included in a dis- 
course, the date and place of which are not apparent. The manner 
in which a work of Sir George Grey is noticed would lead to the 
opinion that the period of the lecture was not much after 1855. The 
legend here treated has been given in its entirety, but also in abstract, 
in ‘“ The Legends and Myths of Hawaii,” by King Kalakaua, New 
_ York, 1888, pages 455-480. The story appears to have been obtained 
by the editor of that work, Hon. R. M. Daggett, who presents the 
account as the condensation of the legend as more elaborately told 
by Haleole. The version of Dr. Rae, obtained a quarter of a cen- 
tury before, is not so much a variant as a different edition and ab- 
stract of the same tale, is apparently translated from the Hawaiian, 
and perhaps may have proceeded from the same narrator. The 
account of Dr. Rae is only a fragment, extending perhaps to less 
than a third of the tale, which must evidently have been very volu- 
minous. In the portion which it does cover, however, it 1s more 
full and literal, and appears to give a clearer idea of the literary 
character of the heroic legend. The two versions serve to complete 
each other, and Dr. Rae’s narrative therefore forms a welcome addi- 
tion. 

As will appear by the conclusion, the legend belongs to mythology 
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in the strict sense, as dealing with persons who have actually received 
divine worship, and as connected with a lost ritual. It is concerned 
also with divinities of nature, with spirits of the moon, sun, and 
mountain. But these appear and act as human personages. How 
far the story is founded on elements of natural symbolism, how far 
it is only a fanciful elaboration of tribal life, is difficult to determine; 
in this respect the legend presents the difficulties which belong to 
all mythological systems, even the most primitive. Most striking is 
the manner in which virtue and faithfulness exalt the human agent, 
not only into the place of the gods but above them. The way in 
which earth and heaven are finally left in feminine control savors of 
the matriarchate ; to women belonged at least an equal share in 
magical knowledge and consequent authority; clearly in old Hawaii 
there could be no question concerning their rights. 

From a literary point of view, the story, possessing the compass of 
a modern novel, is remarkable. It is easy to understand what ob- 
stacles are thrown in the way of comprehending the excellence of a 
tale known only by outlines, and where even the force of the signifi- 
cant names is lost, to leave only long and unintelligible appellations 
for the understanding of the foreigner. Yet among the barbaric 
ideas and practices belonging to all ancient (or mediaval) thought, a 
spirit of gentleness and culture seems to breathe. To this amiable 
race the course of modern change brought a people of ‘sterner and 
more energetic quality, whose iron hand brought them into subjuga- 
tion, who dispossessed them of their territory, and who forced on 
them a civilization, manners, customs, and modes of thought for 
which they were unprepared, and which they may be unable to sur- 
vive. Their language at least will perish, and the loss of language 
is the loss of everything. There will be no descendants to regard 
these histories with the honor which a German concedes to the poems 
of the poetic Edda, or which modern scholarship, nourished on the 
literature of Greece, accords to Hellenic myth. Yet surely in ful- 
ness of imagination and delicacy of conception the Hawaiian legend 
need not fear comparison. 

It can only be hoped that now that the islands are definitely con- 
nected with the United States, as a matter of national honor, steps 
may be taken to complete, so far as possible, a record still unhappily 
so imperfect. Perhaps at least a full and correct text can be obtained 
of the present narrative. 


My hypothesis that the Polynesians are the remnants of a people 
who were great in the remote day in which they flourished, and from 
whom other races have sprung, seems to be receiving support from 
various quarters, I hear that the Governor of New Zealand has 
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published a book,! in which he traces many analogies between the 
rites, superstitions, and habits of thought of the Maori, compared 
with the Greeks and other ancient nations. Viewed in this aspect, 
the old legendary tales and poems of the Hawaiians have consider- 
able interest. I cannot doubt but that they bring down to us much 
derived from a very remote antiquity. It is also to be remem- 
bered that before the introduction of writing, the brains of living 
men were the only records that nations had. There were deposited 
the genealogies of the chiefs, there alone were to be found the chron- 
icles of their wars, the boundaries of their possessions, and every- 
thing which it was desirable to secure from oblivion. A diligently 
cultivated and retentive memory, therefore, gave a man position and. 
abundance; the memory was diligently cultivated, and became 
capable of performing feats which to us who lean on writing and 
books seem very surprising. Maui, one of the Hawaiian islands, is 
about seventy miles long, and from thirty to forty wide, with some 
deep indentations proportionally extending its seaboard. At the 
beginning of this century, the whole coast, and much of the interior, 
was cultivated and inhabited. Then tracts were divided into lands 
of one hundred or several hundred acres. I have known a man who 
could begin at any part of the island, and go round the whole of it, 
naming each possession in its order, and giving its boundaries. We 
must not, therefore, wonder at the accurate knowledge of the geo, 
graphy of Greece which Homer displays in his catalogue of the ships 
and leaders. That strength of memory was rather an attribute of his 
age than a merit peculiar to himself. It is more than probable that 
many of his contemporaries could have performed the same feat. 
Furthermore, we find that when the imagination has once shaped 
a picture in which men delight, that picture is subsequently taken as 
the model from which after ages copy. Virgil is not Homer, very 
far was he in time, farther if possible in position, in the habitual feel- 
ings and actions of the men among whom he lived. But Virgil is so. 
full of Homeric ideas, that had the Greek poem perished we should 
yet have been able to have conceived from the Aineid how men con- 
ducted themselves in what are termed the heroic ages of Greece. 
Nay, such has been the mastery of the Homeric lay over the minds 
of men, that its form, which we term epic, and the train of ideas 
running through it, has been taken almost to the present day as the 
model for every lengthened poem. Even in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” 
the Christian God figures as a sort of Agamemnon, great in his might, 
and the prince of Hell is an Achilles unconquerable in his pride. 


1 The Polynesian Mythology of Sir George Grey was published in 1855. The 
manner of reference would lead to the opinion that the: lecture of Dr. Rae could 
not have been delivered very much later. 
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Still more pertinent, perhaps, is it to remark that in an advancing 
society new ideas are continually springing up from within or find- 
ing their way from without, and overshadowing and obliterating the 
old. Men pride themselves on being superior to their fathers, and 
consequently are inclined to look down on them and on their works. 
Whereas, when a people has ceased to advance, and are going down- 
hill and degenerating, they feel that all the strength that is in them 
has come down from the great and glorious olden time, and it is 
their ambition to preserve as much of its influence as they possibly 
can. 

These considerations induce me to think that, as I have said, the 
old legendary tales and poems of the Hawaiians bring down to us 
much of a very remote antiquity. Unfortunately, in very recent 
years they have been somewhat vitiated and corrupted. Before the 
arrival of the missionaries, the recital of these tales was a great source 
of amusement both to chiefs and people. All flocked to hear them. 
But as the names of the ancient gods were frequently mentioned in 
them, their recital appeared to these reverend gentlemen an act of 
idolatry, a grievous sin, and was strictly prohibited. Nevertheless, 
there were here and there ungodly people who secretly indulged 
themselves in listening to them, and thus, though they were banished 
from what may be termed polite society for more than forty years, 
they maintained an obscure existence among these outcasts. A 
rational curiosity and more enlightened views have recently drawn 
them out from the obscure shelter they had found, and through the 
medium of the press have presented them to the view of all who 
sufficiently understand the language. As was to have been expected, 
they have come forth from the lowly abodes in which they have 
lurked somewhat mutilated and defaced. For nearly two genera- 
tions they have passed out of the hands of skilled reciters, receiv- 
ing honor and reward for their labor, and subject to intelligent criti- 
cism, and as floating waifs have been taken hold of by men unskilled 
in their use and careless in their preservation. Hence the old lan- 
guage has been somewhat altered, as is shown in the number of 
English terms introduced, and hence, also, as I conceive, many epi- 
sodes have been appended foreign to the main thread of the story, 
and often of a different character. Still, that main thread stands out, 
and to us foreigners the change in language in itself probably is of 
trifling importance. 

These saavs are not merely short snatches of song, they are 
lengthened narrations with a plot running through them, requiring 
prolonged attention. The race seems always to have had a great 
taste for these recitals. The bard, as in the days of Homer, was an 
attendant on the banquets of his chief, and the people, for night after 
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night, eagerly listened to the tales he told them of the heroes and 
demigods of old. In the larger islands and groups of islands these 
audiences were very numerous, for until a comparatively recent 
period the population was dense. They were also critical, for the 
chiefs prided themselves on preserving the purity and expressiveness 
of their language. 

The object of the bard is to give pleasure to those who listen to 
him. He must bestow his rewards and punishments in a measure 
and manner that may seem to his audience according to desert. In 
the tale of which I am about to make some abstracts, the actors are 
dealt with pretty much as they deserve. 

I have one word to say before I begin. We are in the habit of 
speaking of the naked savages of the Pacific as if the form of their 
garments or want of garments of necessity placed them in the lowest 
ranks of humanity. This is a prejudice, and one of which I myself 
was only disabused shortly after arriving at the Hawaiian Islands. 
I will tell you how that came to pass. I had taken up my abode at 
a tavern in Honolulu, and dined at the public table; he who fora 
day or two sat next to me was one whom, from his darkish complex- 
ion, I took to be a Portuguese, of whom there are many on the 
islands. He was of robust proportions, dressed in black broadcloth 
and black hat, after the general fashion of Englishmen, and spoke 
English passably well, so that we had some little conversation. I 
had the curiosity to ask the landlord who and what he was. He told 
me he was a native, a man of some property in houses and land in 
Honolulu, and that he had been in town for a day or two, collecting 
rents and the like. Meantime I had formed the acquaintance of a 
young American, who told me he lived a couple of miles out of town, 
and invited me to call on him. I went accordingly, and having fol- 
lowed his directions, I thought I must have arrived near his resi- 
dence, and was looking round for it. I felt myself overcome by the 
heat, the thermometer being nearly ninety degrees in the shade, and 
thought I would shorten my search by going to one of the clusters 
of native houses and seeing if I could get information. I went to 
the door of one, and knocked. I was answered by a voice from 
within, and as I was pursuing my inquiries by the aid of the few na- 
tive words I had picked up, I heard a second voice apparently giving 
directions. Tired of standing in the sun, I thought. it better to 
abridge ceremony, and open the door. I found myself in a tolerably 
large chamber ; before me stood a boy of about twelve, with a feather 
fan in his hand. He handed me a chair, so I took a seat and began 
to look around. My attention was attracted by the figure of a man 
stretched out on a mat, with no clothing but the mavo. I was struck 
by the massive and regular proportions, and fully developed muscles, 
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and the smooth, marble-like surface of his body; he seemed a fit 
model for a statue of Hercules. When casting my eyes on his face, 
I felt certain that I had seen it before, and a smile coming over it, I 
recognized my friend of the tavern. ‘“ Ah,” he said, “I was waiting 
to see if you would find me out. I cannot think how you foreigners 
contrive to live in the clothes you wear; they have nearly killed me 
by having them on only for a day or two, and I have kept the boy 
fanning me ever since I have come home, to see and get the heat 
out of me. But come, I will myself show you the house of him you 
are inquiring for; I know him well.” So saying, he rose, and taking 
hold of a large oblong square of white native cloth,! and arranging 
it about his person in the form of a Roman toga, or rather perhaps 
of the Greek pharos, he led me out. Near the door his people were 
beginning to prepare a native oven. He said: “ Perhaps it is worth 
your while to see the way in which we cook our food, so different 
from yours:” and accordingly showed me the preparations and 
explained the whole process. Then he walked on before me to show 
the path, which led through a grove of the pandanus tree, taking 
care to point out to me that its long leaves were sharply serrated, 
and might cut me badly if I rubbed face or hands incautiously 
against them. While thus employed, I could not help envying the 
ease and freedom with which he moved, and comparing it with my 
own sweltering garments confining every motion. On emerging 
from the pandanus grove he carefully pointed out to me the house 
I was in search of, and then bade me good day. When he was gone 
I said to myself, so this is a naked savage of the Pacific islands; why, 
he is clad far more sensibly, and therefore better, thanI am. His 
garments are made for ease and comfort, allowing the free play of 
the limbs, and are really graceful. 

That you may have a complete idea of what these are, I must 
describe the mavo. It is a strip of cloth some yards long, and six or 
eight inches wide, passed several times between the thighs, and 
round the hips and waist with one end hanging down in front for 
eight or ten inches. It was de rigueur that in the male sex all this 
should be covered ; there was no conception of impropriety in the 
exposure of other parts. Women, besides this, had the pau, formed 
of one or more pieces of cloth,? so arranged as to jut out all around 
the waist, and cover about a fourth of the person. 

It is evident that this fashion of dress was suited to a tropical cli- 
mate, and is there convenient and healthful. But when men came 
to live nearer the poles, they required garments adequate to cover and 
protect the whole person. Hence there is a natural reason for the 


1 The kihei. 
2 Invariably. five thicknesses, according to King Kalakaua. 
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different modes of dress. That there is anything in itself indecent 
or indelicate in either, I cannot see. A more liberal exposure of the 
person seems only a greater extension of the region we call face, and 
the conception of this region has been so various among different 
races and at different times, that it seems to be regulated by fancy 
rather than by reason. Among the Turks and other Oriental nations 
it was confined to one eye; with us it comprehends that part of the 
head not covered by hair; but in full dress of women in capital cities 
apparently extends to about a fourth of the person; at the same 
time, a man appearing in a similar state would be considered to 
offend against decency; yet the Scotch kilt is admitted to such 
assemblies, and, as far as my observation goes, the “ philabeg aboon 
the knee” seems rather to attract than repel the fair sex. In the 
beginning of the last century, a man showing himself in such attire 
would have been considered odious and speedily expelled. 

I conceive, therefore, that the matter of dress is an affair of cli- 
mate and fashion, and consequently constitutes no legitimate cri- 
terion of the character of any people. It seems, therefore, unjust 
by calling the people inhabiting the Pacific islands naked, to assume 
that they were of necessity savage. 

In illustration of what I have said, I am tempted to give youa 
specimen of what is to be found in the tales, by sketching the merest 
outline of a story, and citing more at length the parts of the legend 
having some relation to ancient beliefs known to us through Greek 
and Hebrew narrative. It is entitled, from the name of the heroine, 
Lat-e-t-kawat. It must have been composed at least three hundred 
years ago, taking as the element for this computation the time ne- 
cessary for the sea to effect the changes of the coast line which have 
occurred since it was framed. It cannot have a very remote anti- 
quity, for Tahiti, which was once frequently visited by Hawaiians, 
had then receded into the region of the supernatural and of fable. 


LAIEIKAWAI. 


Once on a time, there was a chief living in Oahu, who held the 
low lands on the north of that island, named Koolauloa and Kaulan- 
poko. This chief took to himself a wife, and soon after their union, 
at a favorable moment when they were quite alone, said to her: 
“Listen, my wife; as yet we have been living happily together, but 
there is something more which I have to tell you. Should you have 
a child, and should that child be a boy, it would be a happy thing; he 
would aid us when we are old, cover our bones when we are dead, 
and portion out our boundaries, and if you had daughters he might 
protect them.! But if a daughter is your first-born she must die, or 

1 We see here the reason for the decision of the chief. An unprotected maiden 
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if you have two or more, they also must die; only when you have 
borne a son, shall the daughters who may afterwards be born be 
allowed to live.”” Some time afterwards, the woman became with 
child. It was born when the chief was absent fishing, and was a 
girl. From her surpassing beauty, the mother thought that the chief 
might change his mind and allow it to live; so she had it wrapped 
in the clothes usual for infants and waited his return. But when he 
came, he gave it into the hands of the executioner to dispose of. 
Afterwards, she bore several children, all girls, and beautiful; but 
they, according to the relentless will of the chief, were all put to 
death. When she found herself with child for the fifth time, she 
went to the priest, and said to him: “Look at this body of mine, 
for exhausted am I from bearing children only for death from the 
exceeding sternness of my husband ; four children have we had, four 
children only for death. Look, then on me, and tell me how it is, 
for if I am to bring forth a female, it is better for me to destroy it 
while yet in embryo than to allow it to come to the full time. But 
if I am to have a male child, its fate will be different.” 

The priest replied: “ Return, and when you are near your time, 
come back to me, and I will then see about this birth of yours.” 
Accordingly, when she was near her time, once more she came to 
the priest and said: “I have come as you commanded. I am near 
the birth ; tell me now about the child Iam to have.” The priest 
said: “I must havea sign from you; give me what I ask, give me 
your hand.” In reply, she stretched out her left hand, and as it 
happened, with the palm upward. Then he said: “ You have given 
me your left hand with the palm turned up ; you are to have a female 
child.”’ : 

Hearing this speech, she was exceedingly grieved, for she lamented 
the former children whom her husband had caused to be put to death. 
Therefore she begged of the priest to reflect, and devise some plan 
by which this fresh misfortune might be averted, and the child might 
live. He replied: “Attend to what I tell you: return to the house, 
and when your pains come on say to the chief that you have a great 
desire for the fish called ofua, and further tell him that it is only 
caught by himself that will satisfy your longing ; for your husband 
is skilled in the taking of that fish, so he will go fishing, and will not 
know when the birth is; and when the child is born, it shall be mine 
to take charge of it, so that when he returns it will be under my 


would be dispossessed. In the Middle Age, the protection of damsels who might 
chance to be “uncounselled” (whence by misconception our modern epithet 
“ disconsolate ”) was a duty of the true knight, a duty which implies the existence 
of the same state of things. The situation may probably imply a primitive cus- 
tom of exposing the daughters. 
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care, and when he makes inquiry you must tell him that the birth 
was deformed, and that you had it put away.” 

This communication over, she returned to her home, and shortly 
afterwards the first pains of childbirth came upon her. So soon as 
she felt them increasing, she called for the chief, and said to him: 
“Oh, my husband ! I see before my eyes the fish called ohua, there- 
fore go you with all speed to fish, for it seems to me if I had one, 
the child desired would soon be born. Never before have I had a 
difficult delivery, never before have I so longed for an ohua. There- 
fore go you the fishing with all speed along with your men.” This 
fish the chief was skilled in catching; it is taken in numbers, and 
requires the combined efforts of many hands to make sure of it. 

On the instant the chief left the house, and set out with his men. 
While they were absent a child was born; it was a girl and was 
given in charge to Waka, the grandmother, who gave to her the 
name of Laieikawai; but while they were attending to her another 
child was born, also a girl, and the latter passed to the priest, who 
named her Laielohelohe. When these two had departed with the 
infants the chief returned, and asked his wife how she now felt. 
She answered: “I have been delivered of a helpless, deformed thing 
which they have put away.” But the chief already knew that this 
had happened, for while he was at sea it had twice thundered. 

Waka and the priest had now proceeded some distance from the 
house, when she said to him: “What shall we do with the infants 
that have fallen to us, in order to conceal them from the chief ?” 

By the advice of the priest, Waka, who has supernatural power, 
makes choice of a place of concealment for her charge. This hiding- 
place belonged to a class of which there are many instances in the 
Hawaiian islands, which have arisen from the peculiar structure of 
the volcanic rocks of which these are composed. The ancient flows 
of lava, piled one on another to a height of many thousand feet, 
which make the mass, have been very extensive and regular, stretch- 
ing out in smooth sheets for miles, and sloping very gradually and 
usually seaward at an angle of about seven degrees. These strata 
differ greatly in composition ; for example, the uppermost may be of 
a firm basaltic rock having a thickness of but a few feet; the one 
next below may be composed of partially rounded stones, held to- 
gether by a claylike mass, and much thicker than that above it. The 
frequent rains of the upper regions form themselves into a stream, 
which gradually works out a channel in the upper rock, however 
firm. Still excavating downward, it penetrates to some chink, down 
which a portion of its waters sinks, and aided by the great pressure 
slowly forces an underground way to the sea in the form of a tiny 
rill, Time, the great agent in all such changes, enlarges its volume, 
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so that a large, perhaps the larger portion of the stream, passes that 
way. The original chink becomes enlarged to a great hole and 
then to a wider chasm, the solid rock operated on below by the fail- 
ure of the foundation on which it rests, and above by occasional 
floods rolling along its surface, is shaken, breaks up, and gives way. 
The stream, which originally flowed smoothly, is transformed into a 
mass of troubled waters rushing through a deep, wild, and broken 
channel. Meantime, all above the original orifice may remain as 
before, and then the waters run evenly until they reach the great 
chasm, over the upper lip or brim of which they glide in a thin sheet, 
and fall like a curtain into the large and deep pool which they have 
been hollowing out for themselves. No one who passed, unless on 
attentive examination, would suppose there was anything more than 
the large deep pool bounded by steep, rocky banks and the curtain- 
like waterfall, but in reality there is something hidden from his view, 
for in their process of excavation the rushing, whirling waters have 
dug not only downward and sideways, but also upward, and formed 
a large cave beneath the smooth basaltic sheet which now roofs it 
in. This the screening waterfall quite hides from view. I myself 
was for years in the habit of passing a small cavern of this sort 
almost daily, and never suspected its existence, until informed by a 
native. We entered it together, when he said: “I once lived here 
for a long time, with some others; it was perfectly dry; we could 
spread our mats, and live comfortably, — stay, I put by a stone 
pestle, and did not take it away ; I may as well have it,”’ and stretch- 
ing his hand over a ledge of rock he took it up.! | 
Such was the place of concealment in which Laieikawai was nur- 
tured by her grandmother, Waka, until she was approaching woman- 
hood. About that period, the great seer of the island of Kauai, in 
making a circuit of the island, ascended a high mountain, and ob- 


1 Early in the spring of 1885 the pool of Waiapuka, said to be connected with 
other legends beside that of Laieikawai, was visited by Mr. Daggett, editor of the 
Legends and Myths of Hawaii, with a party of ladies and gentlemen, accompanied 
by a number of natives. One of these plunged into the pool and disappeared in 
the cavern, after which his eyes were visible through an orifice. It is said that 
none of the party had ever before seen the passage attempted, and that the natives 
were overjoyed at the discovery. The visitor cast mystery about the method of 
his entrance. The pool is described as follows: ‘ Entering the district of Koolau- 
loa the next day, and approaching the coast over a broad stretch of grassy meadow 
but slightly above the level of the ocean, our party was suddenly brought toa 
halt beside a pool of clear water, nearly round, and perhaps a hundred feet in 
diameter. The surface of the pool was ten or twelve feet below the level of the 
surrounding plain, and its even banks of solid rock dropped almost perpendicu- 
larly into water of unknown depth. The volcano of the pool is affected neither by 
rain nor drought, and the native belief is that it is fed by springs at the bottom, 
and has a subterranean drainage to the ocean, some two or three miles distant.” 
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served a rainbow hanging from a particular spot of the island of 
Oahu. He watched it for a day or two, and saw that it did not 
depend on the weather, for it was there whether the day was misty 
or inclear sunshine. To fully satisfy himself, he made another tour 
of the island, and on returning and again ascending the mountain, 
saw that the rainbow retained its place. He became convinced by 
his art that the rainbow marked the abode of some one who was or 
would become a great a/#z (king or chief, queen or chieftainess), and 
on whom his own fortunes would in a great measure depend. He 
therefore resolved to visit Oahu, and discover who this a/2 might be. 
He does so, and, guided by the rainbow, comes to the deep pond and 
waterfall. ‘ This,” he exclaims, “is no place for an a@/z# to inhabit ; 
what can be the meaning of what I beheld?” At this moment he 
observes in the smooth waters of the pond a swirl like that left by a 
swimmer or diver, and concludes that such a one had been present, 
and fled at his approach. He therefore resolves to wait and watch. 
In reality, Waka had just visited her grandchild, and had reached her 
by diving under the waterfall, the only passage to her habitation. 

I may observe, that according to the ancient belief of the Hawai- 
ians, a rainbow was an attendant on great chiefs, especially such 
as were descended from the gods, and that to my mind it seems a 
probable supposition that the halo with which painters encircle holy 
persons had its rise from this superstition. 

After a while Waka set out on her return; but while still under 
the surface of the water, she sees a man on the top of the precipice 
bordering the pond, and fearing that it was the father of Laieikawai, 
who had obtained some inkling of the deceit practised on him, she 
retreats. Toward evening she makes a second essay, but finds that 
the stranger retains his place, and defers any further attempt until 
night, when she manages to escape together with her grandchild, 
and begins a search for a more secure abode. She has a great 
charge, but by this time Laieikawai has grown to be a young girl of 
surpassing beauty, and with the Polynesians of that period beauty 
was all powerful. With them Mr. Darwin's principle of natural 
selection seems to have reigned supreme. Waka is therefore con- 
scious that in her grandchild a great treasure has come to her, and 
when she shall have come to riper years is ambitious to wed her to 
the head chief of Kauai. In this scheme she is aided by the priest 
who has undertaken to care for the twin sister. Her first object, 
therefore, is to find a safe retreat, her second to conceal Laieikawai 
from all eyes. The seer of Kauai again determines to follow the 
great alli, 2% esse or tn posse, whom the rainbow has discovered to 
him. This pursuit Waka dreads, and aided by the priest of Koolau, 
who appears to her in dreams, manages to throw him out, and to 
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establish herself on the southeast of the island of Hawaii, the 
largest of the group, at Paliuli, the dark precipice! The seer does 
not abandon the pursuit, but continues to move from place to place, 
continually offering sacrifice and praying to his god. Waka, how- 
ever, had not effected her retreat without misadventure, for in pass- 
ing from one island to another, the man paddling the canoe had 
caught a glimpse of the face of Laieikawai, and admiring her extreme 
beauty, had besought Waka to bid her lower a little the mantle in 
which she was muffled, in order that he might see something of her 
person. Waka replies that it is the girl’s own desire to be hid from 
the sight of men, and that she cannot interfere. This being not at 
all in accordance with her real inclination, Laieikawai contrives to 
unveil so much of her charms as to dazzle and astonish the man, 
who sets out to proclaim everywhere her surpassing charms. The 
fame of her beauty goes abroad, and suitors go in quest of her from 
various parts. The legend is chiefly occupied with the account of 
the pursuit, and the adventures thence arising. I give you such 


1 Hulumaniani, the prophet of Kauai, after having observed the rainbow for 
twenty days, has obtained a canoe and fifteen men from the chief of Wailua, pro- 
vides himself with a black pig, white fowl, and red fish for sacrifice, and sets sail 
at the rising of the star Sirius. After the departure of Waka, he ascends Mount 
Kaala, and sees the rainbow over the island of Molokai; Waka is finally 
advised in a dream to remove to Hawaii, and dwell at Paliuli. The seer arrives 
at Hana, and there erects a shrine for the worship of his patron deity; in the 
seventh month of the year he sees the rainbow on the windward side of Hawaii. 
On the third day of the next month he offers fervent prayer in his oratory, and 
sees the shadows of Waka and her charge, whom he is informed by his god are 
living in Paliuli,in the forest of Puna, in a house thatched with the yellow feathers 
of the 0 ; he reaches Kaiwilahilahi, where he remains some years without being 
able to obtain further information. It is during this sojourn that takes place the 
episode of the wooing of Aiwohikupua. Such is the course of the story as 
related in Legends and Myths. 

2 While the seer is at Kaiwilahilahi, the king of Kauai returns from his wedding 
journey and holds a great feast. At this festival he describes his meeting with 
the princess of Paliuli, and extols her supernatural beauty. The extraordinary 
circumstances of the visit are related. The king sends his kahku or counsellor 
with a request for a meeting. The approach of the princess is announced by the 
singing of the bird s#wipolena. Here the account becomes literal: “Then a 
shadow fell on the door, and we were enveloped,” said the king, “in a thick fog, 
and when it cleared away, the princess was seen in her glorious beauty, borne on 
the wings of birds.” It is by listening to this story that the interest of Aiwohi- 
kupua is awakened. Again, when the sisters of the latter have finally reached 
the bower of Laieikawai, they find her resting on the wings of birds, with two 
ttwipolenas perched on her shoulders. The sisters are received as her compan- 
ions, and fed by birds. In the case of the seer, a bird also appears to take the 
place of a chariot. 

According to the glossary of Legends and Myths, kahu signifies “a nurse or 
guardian of a child.” It would seem, therefore, that, as in medieval romances, the 
“ governor” (we still say governess) remains with the full-grown lord or lady as 
servant, adviser, and friend. 
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fragmentary portions as seem more particularly illustrative of the 
beliefs and manners of the time. 

Aiwohikupua, a chief of the island of Kauai, had vowed never to 
form any intimate connection with a woman of the islands, inasmuch 
as he had been deceived in those on which he had already entered, 
and concluding from information which he had received about her 
that Laieikawai must be from Tahiti, this was one great motive for 
his desire to form a union with her. Her reported beauty was the 
other. He therefore selects one of his followers as counsellor and 
companion, and embarks in a double canoe with a crew of twenty to 
make the voyage. They arrive at Kipahulu on the island of Maui, 
where he lands, and determines to proceed by land to Hana, a dis- 
tance of about twelve miles. 

His counsellor accompanies him, while the canoe goes on by sea. 
As he walks along, his great personal beauty attracts all eyes, and 
gathers round him a throng of followers. Arrived at Haneoo, at 
that time the harbor of Hana, which has since been laid open by the 
encroachments of the sea, they find all the people engaged in the 
sport of hunalz, “ gliding on the waves,” which they generally do on 
surf-boards. Among the players is a lovely girl, the daughter of a 
chief, Hinaikamalama by name. While they are admiring her, the 
counsellor whispers to his chief that it would be better to withdraw 
a little, lest they be entangled by her charms into some adventure 
prejudicial to their main enterprise, but when they are about to do 
so, Hinaikamalama, who seems to have been fascinated by the manly 
beauty of Aiwohikupua, calls the two distinguished strangers to 
join in the sport, and afterwards partake the hospitality of her father’s 
house. This they consent to do, and when the hunalu is over, Hi- 
naikamalama invites the chief to play with her a game of chance 
called Kanane. Before beginning, she asks him what the stakes shall 
be. He proposes to venture his double canoe; she objects and says: 
‘Here is an easily managed stake, our persons. If I gain them, you 
must do whatever I command, that is not inconsistent with pro- 
priety. If I lose, then I shall be in like manner under your com- 
mand. He agrees. They play, and he loses. Finding himself in 
difficulty, he endeavors to escape by speaking as follows (but I 
abridge his words): ‘I am well pleased with the issue of our wager, 
but I cannot now remain and be your servant, for I am under oath 
to make the circuit of the island of Hawaii before entering into any 
engagement with any woman. When I retum, I will be your ser- 
vant. Until then, I require of you to keep yourself secluded from 
all intercourse with men, else I shall hold that you have forfeited 
your claim on me.”” He then takes his leave, and on the day after 
arriving at Kauhola on Hawaii, he sees a great concourse of people 
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gathered together at a place far upland. On inquiring the cause, he 
is told that they have assembled to hold a boxing-match. He desires 
to look on, and, having had the double canoe made secure, ascends 
to the spot, together with his counsellor and attendants. On his 
approach the assembly breaks up, inasmuch as all present are anxious 
to obtain a view of his handsome person. Presently they assemble, 
and in an orderly manner take their places in a circle, while Aiwo- 
hikupua remains standing under the shade of a near and widely 
branching tree. Presently a chief named Ihuanu steps into the 
ring, and boastfully challenges any one present to the combat. None 
dares accept. While moving about inside the ring, he sees Aiwohi- 
kupua standing under the tree, and calls out to him: “Oh, stranger, 
shall you and I have some sport?” ‘ Yes,” replies Aiwohikupua, 
“if you take two others with you, then I shall think it worth while 
to engage you.” Hearing this, a man approaches him from behind, 
and says: “Speak not thus to Ihuanu; no one has ever contended 
with him without serious injury.” Aiwohikupua turns round on his 
interlocutor, and gives him a slap with the open hand, which, how- 
ever, lays him dead on the earth. On seeing this, the friends of 
Thuanu crowd round him, begging him not to engage an opponent 
of such force. Their prayers only further excite the boastful humor 
of Ihuanu, who answers angrily, and on looking round, sees Aiwo- 
hikupua approaching, and also observes a boy on the outskirts of the 
assembly who has taken an indecent attitude. Him he points out 
to Aiwohikupua, saying: “ Here is your fit opponent.” So enraged 
is Aiwohikupua at the grossness of the affront, that his blood rushes 
to the surface of his body, and reddens the skin all over. He steps 
aside, kneels down, and naming his gods, offers prayer tothem. .‘‘Oh 
ye heavenly ones, this day look down on me your child, the flower 
that remains to you on earth, shed down strength upon me! Cause 
Ihuanu’s sport to pass harmless by, and I pray you give me his head 
for my men to sport with, that all this assembly may see that I am 
the conqueror (amama)! May it be accomplished quickly and with 
power!"’ He then stands up, and facing Ihuanu, tells him to strike 
first. This Ihuanu does, aiming at the face, but Aiwohikupua, by 
a swift movement, eludes the blow, feeling only its wind on his cheek. 
Instantly follows the return blow of Aiwohikupua, which falls on the 
chest of his opponent with such force as to break through it, and fell 
him dead on the spot. Then ensues a great crowding and lamenta- 
tion for his death, in the midst of which Aiwohikupua cuts off the 
head and gives it to his attendants, as he had prayed he might be 
able to do.} 

This, you will say, is exceedingly savage; but the Greeks scarcely 

1 This interesting episode is barely noted in AZyths and Legends, p. 461. 
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fall behind it in that respect, as you may see in all the battles of the 
Iliad. It appears to me that the prayer has a certain likeness to the 
straightforward petitions which are found in Homer, nor is it unde- 
serving of notice that the whole crowd of spectators, though bitterly 
lamenting the fate of one who had become their hero, make no 
attempt to prevent the mutilation of his body, apparently from a 
chivalric principle which holds it dishonorable to come between the 
victor and his rights. 

Aiwohikupua reémbarks, and coasting along, sees another numer- 
ous assembly, which also turns out fo be a boxing-match. The fame 
of his mastery, however, has preceded him, and the chiefs, instead of 
combat, propose intimate friendship, an offer which he accepts. Still 
proceeding, he unexpectedly meets the seer of Kauai, who, in the 
course of his wanderings, was at that time resident on the coast of 
Hawaii. Unexpectedly he finds all things prepared for his recep- 
tion; in fact, the seer was endowed with second sight. I now trans- 
late verbatim. On that evening, before the setting of the sun, the 
seer was sitting at the door of the house looking at the vapor resting 
on the clouds which were rising out of the sea, as is the custom of 
seers, and has been so from old times downward. He suddenly spake 
aloud: “The canoe of a chief this, nineteen men and a great chief ; 
it is also a double canoe.” On hearing him those around him were 
startled, as they could see no canoe, and asked him: “ Where is that 
canoe of yours?” “It is not a real double canoe,” he replied; “I 
only saw in the cloudy vapor; to-morrow we shall see a chief's 
canoe.” During the night he had another and more distinct vision, 
and knew that it was the chief of Kauai who was approaching. He 
therefore made a sacrifice for his god. Being questioned as to these 
preparations he said: “I am making ready for my chief, him of 
whom I told you last night, and there is his double canoe on the sea, 
enveloped in the mist you behold.” As Aiwohikupua approached 
the harbor, it thundered twenty times.!. This brought the people 
together, and they saw the double canoe, the awning overhead, and 
the chief as the seer had foretold. As the canoe touched the shore 
the seer stood up, and offered prayer and sacrifice to the god of Ai- 
wohikupua. As he was thus employed, his chief recognized him, 
and was moved with strong affection toward him, and so soon as the 
prayer was over, told his counsellor to present the gifts to the gods. 
The seer ran, embracing the limbs of the chief, and leaning his head 
on the neck of the latter, begins to wail. In like manner, the chief 
embraces the shoulders of the seer, and wailing recounts his many 
virtues. When this ceremony was over, which is customary with 


1 According to Afyths and Legends, here much less definite, he sacrifices with 
black pig, white fowl, and bunch of awa, after which follows the thunder. 
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Polynesian friends who have long been separated, and who pour forth 
the a/oka which had filled their hearts during the period of separa- 
tion, the two turned to converse with each other and to enjoy them- 
selves. 

Aiwohikupua did not tell the seer what was the real object of his 
voyage, but pretended that he was merely making the circuit of 
Hawaii. After a stay of a few hours he resumes his route, and in 
no long time, directed by the rainbow, reaches the dwelling of Laiei- 
kawai, which he finds far upland, and only to, be approached by a 
long and difficult path. He is struck with astonishment to see that 
the house is covered with thatch, as were all houses of those days, 
but instead of the grass called pz¢z, or the long and broad leaves of 
the pandanus, it is formed of the feathers of the bird named 00. Now 
these feathers were the riches of the land. Only chiefs of conse- 
quence could afford to have cloaks made of them. Such a cloak he 
had brought with him as a magnificent present that would serve to 
propitiate his lady love, and behold! it must appear contemptible in 
her eyes, since the walls of her house were formed of the same ma- 
terial. It was as if a lover of our own days had provided himself 
with a bracelet of gold to present to his mistress, and had found that 
all the furniture of her house was of gold. He cannot think of offer- 
ing a thing that must in her eyes seem too paltry to produce a favor- 
able impression, and notwithstanding the remonstrances of his coun- 
sellor, determines to return to Kauai without attempting to obtain 
an interview. As they are coasting along Hawaii and near its north 
shore, he falls asleep, and is startled from his slumber by the loud 
outcries of his people; when he wakens and demands the cause of 
the uproar, they point to a woman of exceeding beauty seated on a 
cliff overhanging the sea, and robed in a white cloak. He orders 
them to advance toward her. As they approached the shore, he 
learns from some fishermen that it is Poliahu, who has come down 
from the mountains. As he approaches, he beckons, inviting her to 
descend. She does so and steps on board his canoe. He then 
addresses her: ‘Oh, beautiful woman of the precipice, most fortu- 
nate am I in having met with you. Thus have I the happy chance 
of praying you to accept me as your spouse, and your servant, who 
executes all the commands you give him. I entreat you to come 
with me to Kauai.” She replies: “I am not from the precipice; I 
am from the peak of the far-off mountain, which is always clad in 
white, as myself am. As for your desire that I should take you for 
my spouse, tell me, are not you the chief who stood up and swore 
by his god that you would never unite yourself with any woman of 
the islands from Hawaii to Kauai, but would seek a wife in foreign 
lands? Are not you he who has entered into engagements with 
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Hinaikamalama, the beauty of Hana? As for your desire to form a 
union with me, I will say this, if you free yourself from all the 
entanglements in which you are involved, and then come for me, I 
will consent.” Aiwokikupua is overwhelmed with wonder and con- 
fusion. At length he replies: ‘‘ What you say is true, I cannot 
deny it ; but tell me, whence have you all this knowledge, and who 
has informed you?” “I am descended,” she answers, “as you are, 
from the gods, and they have given me power to see things afar off, 
as if they were close by. I consent to accompany you in your voyage 
along the coast, provided you give me a seat apart, and do not 
approach or touch me. I also will keep separate from you.” He 
willingly agrees ; she sails with him for about twenty miles, and then 
returns to her mountain, leaving him to strike off, and pursue his 
way to Kauai.!_ But he seems born to exemplify the maxim, “ Men 
are deceivers ever,” inasmuch as he makes for Hana, but does not 
land, keeping his canoe afloat in the harbor of Haneoo. Hinaika- 
malama perceives him approach, and is rejoiced at the thought of 
meeting him, but seeing him remain on the canoe, she goes to the 
shore, and asks him why he does not land. He replies that he can- 
not do so. She tells him he must, for he has become hers by the 
issue of the game at Konani, and that if he does not come ashore, 
she will send a party to capture him. He replies: “ Not so, O lady; 
I have no intention of breaking the contract I have formed with you, 
but the time is not yet come for fulfilling it. I have not yet been 
able to make the island of Hawaii, for a messenger was sent after 
me, to inform me that a disturbance had broken out at Kauai which 
requires my immediate presence. I have turned out of my way to 
inform you of this, that you may remain as we agreed, in expecta- 
tion of my arrival.” Hearing this, Hinaikamalama is pacified and he 
departs. Before he arrives at Kauai, feeling that he would be put 
to shame if the ill success of his voyage became known, he warns 
his followers, on pain of death, to keep silence concerning their jour- 
ney. Toward evening he arrives at Kauai, calls together his five 
sisters, informs them that he has been at Hawaii, and what was his 
object in going there, and tells them that he returned in order to 
request their assistance in gaining the object of his desire, and to 
return with him to Hawaii, to employ whatever influence they may 
acquire over Laieikawai in furtherance of his suit. They consent, 
and returning to that island, ascend with him the stark precipice of 
Paliuli to the abode of Laieikawai. The four elder sisters derive 
their names from different modifications of a sweet-smelling shrub 
called mazle, the youngest and wisest is known as the Breath of 

1 She changes mantles with him, as sign of betrothal. Her own mantle is 


snow-white. She evidently impersonates the snowy mountain. 
VOL. XIII.—NO. 51. 17 
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Many Flowers. The four first, one after the other, make the attempt 
to gain admittance to the abode of Laieikawai,! but are repulsed, the 
latter loudly declaring that she will never wed Aiwohikupua. Hear- 
ing this, he is irritated at the repulse, resolves immediately to return 
to Kauai, and vents his vexation on his sisters by declaring that he 
will leave them behind until they can move Laieikawai to accept his 
suit. Breath of Many Flowers protests against the wrong, more 
especially in her own case, as she has had no opportunity of using 
her influence over Laieikawai. Aiwohikupua tells her that she may 
come with him if she likes, but that her sisters must remain. She 
refuses to leave them. On this he and his counsellor depart. The 
sisters follow in hope that their brother will relent and take them on 
board the canoe when they reach the seashore, but he leaves them 
behind. They follow him along the shore, each in turn composing 
and chanting such an appeal as she thinks may best move him. 
They are much alike. I give the greater part of that sung by Breath 
of Many Flowers :— 

Brother ours, and chief all-hallowed, 

Are we thus to part for aye? 

Leave you us to wander wildly 

On this strange and distant shore ? | 

Has then love your breast forsaken 

That you know not you are followed, 

Followed over all the seven seas, 

Over small seas, over great seas, he 

Over short waves, over long waves, 

Over long-backed waves of ocean ? 

Turn you then with gentle visage, 

Hear my outcries, hear my wailing, 

Look upon your sisters mourning, 

Far away fly rage and passion, 

Far away each angry thought, 

Once again embrace your darlings, 

And with circling love enfold us, 

You would we return to look on, 

Look upon our parents’ faces, 

See them seated close beside you, 

Bear my deep love to my island, 

And to small and great upon it, 

There return to those I love best, 

To my darling sisters four.* 


John Rae. 


At this point the manuscript of Dr. Rae comes to a conclusion. 
The sequel of the history may be indicated after the abstract given 
1 They send forth at night the fragrance of the flowers whose names they bear. 
2 This is the mele of the sisters only alluded to in Legends and Myths. The 


chief is willing to take with him the youngest sister, but she refuses to desert the 
others. 
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in the work of King Kalakaua. After the conclusion of his second 
voyage, Aiwohikupua returns to Kauai, and at a feast, under the in- 
toxicating influence of awa, is so imprudent as to reveal his suit to 
the princess of Paliuli. A young chief of Mana wagers that he will 
succeed where the other has failed ; but in the end he loses his land, 
which is restored by Aiwohikupua. The latter now undertakes a 
third expedition, with the resolution to obtain Laieikawai by force. 
He is repulsed, however, through the efforts of his own sisters, who 
are supported by their patron god (familiar demon, as would have 
been said in the Middle Age), a huge lizard. The frustrated wooer 
prepares to console himself with Poliahu, and performs expiatory 
ceremonies in order to release himself from his vow never to wed a 
lady of the islands. He meets Poliahu, accompanied by mountain 
goddesses, and as the company of Aiwohikupua suffers from the cold 
of the upper regions, the bride and her friends remove their white 
mantles, which has the effect of lowering the snow on the summits. 

It has so happened that the birds whom Aiwohukupua had sent 
as messengers to his inamorata had mistaken their road, and arrived 
at the house of Hinaikamalama, to whom, as already related, Aiwo- 
hikupua had lost in the game, and who possessed the right over his 
person. Enraged at the unfaithfulness of her debtor, this lady 
makes a visit to Kauai, and at the wedding feast, in a game, becomes 
the prize of the bridegroom. She then openly declares his perfidy ; 
Aiwohikupua is discredited, and the angry Poliahu returns to her 
mountain. 

Waka now conceives a plan for uniting her granddaughter to the 
newly made king of Kauai; it is arranged that the couple shall meet 
in the surf, use one surfboard, float on one roller, and touch noses 
(such contact being symbolic of continued union), after which the 
great birds of the heroine are to carry the pair to the feather-house 
in Paliuli. A young libertine, Halaaniani, who has a sister gifted 
with magic powers, desires the beauty, by the help of the sorceress 
is able to take the place of the king, and is taken up to the feather- 
house. The enraged Waka casts off her granddaughter, and turns 
her attention to the sister who had been left with the priest, Laielo- 
helohe, on whose behalf she makes a similar contract with the king 
of Kauai. The new lover of Laieikawai, not satisfied with one suc- 
cess, endeavors to obtain also this lady, but is finally foiled. Laiei- 
kawai retires into obscurity, while the dissolute youth is left to 
general contempt. 

The sisters of Aiwohikupua, who are now devoted to Laieikawai, 
consider in what manner they can restore their mistress to honor, 
and determine to wed her to another brother, Kaonohiokala. Now 
this family is divine, the father living in the moon, while the brother 
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last mentioned has his residence in the sun, his name signifying 
Sun-Eyeball. The youngest sister, Kahalaomapuana by name, but 
who may here be called by the translated title given by Dr. Rae, 
Breath of Many Flowers, undertakes a pilgrimage to heaven. She 
ts carried on her lizard, who swims with her for four months, until 
at the ends of the sea she finds her uncle, who takes her to the place 
of ascent. He utters a call, and a ladder composed of spider’s web 
is let down on which the lady mounts to the moon. Here dwells 
the aged man who is her father; she follows directions, finds him 
asleep, leaps on his back and grasps his beard, then chants the mele 
of supplication in which she is instructed. She and her mother 
mount on a great bird, by whom they are carried up to the sun, 
where they find Noon acting as porter. Noon admits her, disperses 
the clouds, and she sees her brother, whose brilliant body gleams 
like flowing lava, asleep in the centre of the orb. He is awakened, 
accepts the proposal of Breath of Many Flowers, and his descent to 
earth is heralded by various signs. Tao Laieikawai, as betrothal 
present, he sends a rainbow robe. At rising of the full moon he 
descends, and the couple mount to heaven ona rainbow. Waka is 
killed by a thunderbolt, and Aiwohikupua reduced to merited poverty 
and scorn, being now placed in the tutelage of Breath of Many 
Flowers ; the sisters are made regents of the other islands, the king 
of Kauai and his wife being left undisturbed in their possessions. 

One would think that the story might end here, with the heroine 
exalted, not merely to a throne, but to the central glory of the celes- 
tials. But apparently Hawaiian thought, like Hellenic, had little 
confidence in the permanence of sexual attachment. The Eye of 
the Sun, in the course of a tour of his earthly domain, casts eyes of 
desire at the fair sister of his wife, while the king of. Kauai, on his 
part, roves after the beauty of Hana, who of the three rival ladies 
alone has not yet been mated. On this intrigue he descends to 
earth, and consoles the forsaken spouse. The jealous Laieikawai, by 
gazing in the bowl of knowledge, is able to observe the conduct of 
her husband, and reports his offences to the father and mother! 
These descend on a rainbow, and pronounce sentence on Eye of the 
Sun, who is banished from heaven, and condemned to live on butter- 
flies as a wandering ghost. Breath of Many Flowers is exalted to his 
place, as heir apparent of the solar realm. Laieikawai, at her own 
petition, rejoins her sister on earth; but the government of the 
group of islands is intrusted to the faithful prophet of Kauai. Laiei- 
kawai, it is to be presumed, gave birth to a child, for she continued 
to be adored by certain gentes under the title of The Lady of the 
Twilight. 
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GIVING THANKS: A PAWNEE CEREMONY! 


DuRING my recent visit to the Pawnee tribe I was so fortunate as 
to be present at a ceremony which, I was told, had never before 
been observed by one of my race. I am not sure that this statement 
is correct, but, as far as my own reading goes, I do not recall any 
account of such a ceremony. 

As I was driven up to the lodge of Ti-hi’-roos-sa-wi-chi, the old 
priest with whom I was to hold a conference concerning a rite I 
was studying, I noticed that he was naked save for the breech-cloth 
and his black moccasins of buffalo hide. Knowing his careful ob- 
servance of all ritualistic forms, I concluded that his attire indicated 
a preparation for some ceremony, and so it proved to be. 

After greeting me, he said: “I am about to thank Ti-ra’-wa for 
the power granted to the medicine I gave the wife and child of that 
young man [pointing to a gayly dressed Indian who stood not far 
off]. He has just brought to me the two ponies which you see under 
that tree. If you wish, you can go into the lodge with us.” 

Thanking him for his invitation, and looking toward the doorway 
of the earth lodge, I could just discern, in the dim light of the inte- 
rior, the wife of the priest sweeping the floor and making ready for 
the ceremony. When she came out, she went to the tree under 
which the ponies were standing, unfastened their lariats, and led 
them to the entrance of the lodge, where she tied one to each side of 
the doorway. Then she carried three mats into the lodge, and spread 
one at the west, one at the north, and one at the south of the fire- 
place. The priest now entered with a bundle in his arms, and soon 
after came to the door, and called me. Carrying my little camp. 
stool, I followed him down the long projecting passageway into 
the circular room. As we entered, he signified where on the right 
I was to sit. I placed my stool against one of the large posts, and 
awaited the ceremony. 

I observed at the west side of the lodge, facing the entrance, be- 
tween two of the larger posts which formed the inner circle about 
the fire, the sacred buffalo skull, symbolically decorated, lying upon 
a gayly colored blanket, folded to make a pillow, in front of which 
stood a wand with eagle feathers attached. Between this wand and 
the fireplace lay the bundle which I had seen the priest carry into 
the lodge. This he now proceeded to open and to spread the vari- 
ous articles it contained upon the skin of a buffalo calf upon which 
the hoofs were intact. This skin seems to have been the inner . 
wrapping of the bundle. 


1 Paper read before Section H, Anthropology, at the meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science at New York, N. Y., June 27, 1900, 
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The wife now entered, bearing a kettle of corn mush, which she 
placed near the fireplace at the southwest. The mush was made of 
corn, dried in the milk after the native manner, crushed in a wooden 
mortar of aboriginal type, and boiled in water drawn from a running 
stream. She next brought two wooden bowls, a wooden ladle, and 
a number of buffalo-horn spoons threaded on a strip of leather ; these 
she placed on a mat near the kettle of mush. These bowls and 
spoons were of Indian manufacture. 

The fireplace was encircled by a ridge of earth, flattened on the 
top and broad enough to receive offerings of food which might be 
placed upon it. The fireplace was empty, and no kettle hung from 
the tall crotched stick leaning over it from the east. The sunshine 
falling through the central opening of the lodge made a bright round 
patch upon the hard earth floor, and touched the edge of a gayly 
colored mat, while in the diffused light, at the back of the sombre- 
hued dwelling, could be seen against the walls the old divans of 
springy saplings with curtains of reed mats, and the lodge roof now 
sagging with age and the hard usage of wind and rain. 

Three men entered ; two sat down on the mat spread at the south, 
and one on that at the north side of the fireplace. All were wrapped 
in their blankets, but when they were seated, these were thrown 
back, revealing their embroidered buckskin leggings, decorated 
shirts, and bead necklaces. Their glossy hair carefully parted in 
the middle, hung in two braids interwoven with colored bands. 
None were painted. 

After a pause the priest took from the open bundle a small pipe 
with a black bowl and round wooden stem, filled it with native 
tobacco, and passed it to one of the young men at the south, who lit 
it, and returned it to the priest. The priest pointed the stem up- 
ward, then placed it to his lips, and sent a puff of smoke up to the 
blue sky seen through the central opening. A second whiff was 
.blown downward toward the fireplace, and a third was wafted over 
the buffalo skull to the west. Then the priest handed the pipe back 
to the young man, who offered smoke upward and downward, and 
passed the pipe on to the other men, who observed the same cere- 
mony. The pipe then came back to the priest, who finished it, and 
carefully emptied the ashes in front of the skull. He then passed 
his hands four times over the pipe and stem, and stroked his head, 
arms, and body. Rising from his position a little south of the wand, 
he stooped over the skull, and stroked it four times with both hands 
from the jaw to the tips of the horns ; passed his hands four times 
around the feathered wand with a spiral motion; and touched with 
both his hands all the articles that lay open on the calf-skin. With 
bowed heads all present gave the word of thanks, “ Na-wa-i-ri!” 
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And under the blue line of lingering smoke drifting upward to the 
bright central opening in the roof, the priest stood with uplifted 
hands, silently facing the east. 

After a few moments he gathered his robe about him, passed by 
the south side of the fireplace out through the entrance way where 
the horses stood tied to the door-posts. Introducing his hands into 
the mouth of the animal, he passed them down the back from the 
head to the tip of the tail, then clasping his hands tightly to- 
gether he returned to the lodge, going straight, by the north, to 
the buffalo skull. There he unclasped his hands, and, beginning at 
the jaw, passed them over the sides of the skull to the tips of the 
horns, while he said: “Father, I am thankful, thankful that you 
watch over the medicine you have given, and that it has had power 
to make the people well. That is what I want you to do. That 
is why I take care of you, why I offer you the tobacco and food 
which Ti-ra’-wa has given to you and to me.” 

After a pause he continued: “I have received presents [the 
horses] which I ornament you with, but now do not let your spirit 
~ touch my spirit to hurt me, for I am about to return to this young 
man the horses which he in good faith brought as an offering. I 
want him to be remembered, and I desire that we have a long life . 
together.” 

Then the old priest turned to the young man, and said: “ My 
nephew, you see how very painstaking I am in caring for and pre- 
serving this skull, and how often you find me in this lodge alone 
with this skull, thinking of the people whose words are standing in 
front of us, although they who spoke are dead and are no longer 
here; to whom the buffalo made known the medicines which de- 
scended to me, and which I have given to your wife and child. When 
gifts were brought to these old men in the past, they gave thanks 
to the skull, and after prayer to Ti-ra’-wa for long life, they some- 
times returned the gifts to the person who had been cured of sick- 
ness, and who had brought them to show thankfulness. Sometimes 
the old men kept these gifts, as given to Ti-ra’-wa. Such were their 
ways of doing, and I desire to do as they did.” — 

Once more addressing the skull, the priest said: “ Do not let your 
spirit touch my spirit to do me harm because I return the gifts made 
in good faith to you. You have looked upon me and upon them.” 

Addressing the young man, he said: “I return you the horses 
you have brought.” Then he took his seat at the south of the 
skull. 

_ The young man arose, placed his hands upon the skull, and 
stroked its sides upward to the tips of the horns, then, as he stood, 
bending over and with his hands lightly touching it, he said: 
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“Father, I desire that you remember our family, and that the medi- 
cine may continue to be good. I have learned from this venerable 
man that there was once a man who stood upon a hill praying, and 
that Ti-ra’-wa gave you power to make known mysteries to this man, 
and that this knowledge has been handed down until now my uncle 
has charge of you. I have often been around and about you, and have 
had the feeling that you are set apart and holy. I have in times 
past brought gifts to you [offerings at ceremonies, not fees], and you 
have done right by us. When sickness was in our family, the medi- 
cine given by my uncle has had the power to cure. These gifts I 
receive back from my uncle. I am glad in my heart that I receive 
them, not from my uncle, but from the gods who gave the medicines 
that are in the care of my uncle, and that these gifts which I receive 
back have been brought to the notice of the gods.” 

Then all present gave the word of thanks: “ Na-wa-i-ri!” 

The young man stepped in front of the old priest, grasped his 
hands, then stroked his arms, and again grasped his hands, stood 
for a moment, and then silently took his seat. 

Meanwhile the wife and child who had been sick, her mother, and 
the wife of the priest entered the lodge, and took their seats toward 
the southwest. The priest walked to the kettle of mush, ladled it 
out into the two wooden bowls, and put two buffalo-horn spoons in 
each bowl. Taking some of the mush in a spoon, he offered it to 
the east, flipping a particle with his finger in the direction of the 
rising sun; then at the north he poured a little on the ridge of the 
fireplace; passing round to the west, he bowed his head, and raised 
the spoon to Ti-ra’-wa, and lowered it very slowly, dropping some on 
the rim of the fireplace; then, a little was placed in front of the 
skull. This ceremony over, he set one of the bowls before two of the 
women, and the other in front of two of the men. Two persons ate 
from the one bowl, and each laid a small offering on the rim of the 
fireplace before partaking of the corn. The bowls were passed 
around the circle a fewtimes. The little child was given of this 
sacred food by its mother, and when the bowl reached its father, he 
motioned to the child, who ran to him, and there received a second 
portion. ? 

The dishes having been gathered up and taken out of the lodge 
by the wife, the priest spoke upon the help he had received through 
the observance of ceremonies connected with the buffalo cult. Then 
he gathered up the articles spread out before him into a bundle, tied 
it up, arose and went out of the lodge, all the others following. 


This simple ceremony throws light upon the native belief as to 
the causes which promote the efficiency of the administered medi- 
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cine; the intermediary position of the doctor ; and the meaning and 
purpose of the fees given him for his service. 

Knowledge of the roots, herbs, bark, etc., used by this priest in 
his réle of doctor had been handed down to him together with the 
rituals belonging to the ceremonies connected with the buffalo skull. 
This knowledge is said to have been given to the person who, gen- 
erations ago, instituted this cult, and who received it in a vision from 
a mysterious being. This being was both man and buffalo, and had 
been empowered by Ti-ra’-wa to bestow the knowledge upon this 
person, whose supplications had reached the gods. | 

Ti-ra’-wa is the Pawnee name given to the invisible permeating 
force which animates all things, giving them form and efficiency. 
We are told that this power is of such a nature that it cannot directly 
approach man, or be seen by him, but must act through intermedi- 
aries, and reach man in a mysterious way, through animate or in- 
animate forms, seen in a vision. ‘These forms transmit knowledge 
of various kinds to those men who seek thus to be instructed by 
observing certain rites and ceremonies. 

There seem, therefore, to be certain degrees of approach to be 
observed between Ti-ra’-wa and man, and these same degrees are to 
be observed whenever man would approach T1-ra’-wa. 

The curative principle of medicine is believed to be a manifesta- 
tion of power coming from Ti-ra’-wa, but this power could not be 
brought near to man by simple, external, or internal physical appli- 
cation of the root or herb. This curative power must pass through 
these degrees of approach ; in other words, the medicine must be 
given by one who, in a vision, had been taught its use by a mysteri- 
ous being sent directly from Ti-ra’-wa, or he must have gained this 
knowledge, with due form and authority, from one who had so re- 
ceived it, for in no other way could power from the invisible Ti-ra’-wa 
reach man. 

In the line of descent, the doctor stood next to the patient, but, 
depending in his turn upon the faithfulness of the intermediary next 
above him, represented in this instance by the buffalo skull, to secure 
from Ti-ra’-wa the fresh power required to make the medicine effec- 
tive. 

The fees are the signs of the patient’s thankfulness. They must 
be given to the priest-doctor, as only through him can the ascent be 
made, and the gifts be brought “to the notice of the gods,” and the 
patient receive continued help from the source of life. The final 
disposition of the gifts, after offering them to the gods, seems to 
have been at the option of the doctor. 

Speaking with the old priest about his action in returning the 
gifts to the young man, he said: “Some doctors keep all fees for 
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themselves, I have watched such men, they do not prosper, their 
children die, they have trouble. I have many times given back the 
presents, after they have been brought to the notice of Ti-ra’-wa-hut. 
I am now an old man, and I have not been in want. Such things 
used to be done in the past, the men who did them always had 


plenty, and were given long life.” 
Alice C. Fletcher. 
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SOME COYOTE STORIES FROM THE MAIDU INDIANS 
OF CALIFORNIA! 


(THE Coyote stories here given were collected as part of the work 
of the C. P. Huntington Expedition during the summer of 1899, 
among the “ Koyoma”’ or Maidu of the higher Sierra in the vicinity 
of Genesee and Taylorsville, Plumas County, Cal. The Maidu, both 
of the Sierra and of the Sacramento Valley, have a large number of 
such stories in addition to others of a more serious nature, in which 
the Coyote acts as a marplot to the plans of Kodoyanpe, the 
Creator.) 


THE COYOTE AND THE GRIZZLY BEARS. 


Long ago the Coyote and the Grizzly Bears had a falling out. 
There were two Bears who had a couple of small birds, called Pit- 
sititii Whenever the Bears went down to the valley to get berries, 
they left these two birds at home. Once, while the Bears were away, 
the Coyote came to the Bears’ camp, and asked the two little birds 
whether the Bears gave them enough to eat. Said the little birds, 
“No, they do not ; we are always hungry.” The Coyote then asked 
whether there was any food in the camp, and the birds told him that 
there was, the Bears keeping a large supply on hand. Said the 
Coyote, “If you will show me the food, I will get up a fine dinner, 
and then we can all eat.” The little birds agreed, and the Coyote 
prepared the food, and all had a great feast. When they were all 
through, the Coyote took up a small stick from the ground, thrust it 
into his nose to draw blood, and then with the blood marked a red 
stripe on the heads of the birds, and said, “ When the Bears come 
back and ask you two who did this, say, ‘The Coyote did it.’” 
Then the Coyote went off down the hill into the valley where the 
Bears were picking berries, and shouted from the side-hill, ‘Get out 
of there! That ground belongs to my grandmother.” Then he 
went back up the hill to his own camp. 

The two Bears came home, and when they saw the birds, asked 
them who had been there, and painted their heads with red. The 
two little birds answered that it was the Coyote. The Bears 
were very angry. They wanted to have their revenge, so they set 
out for the Coyote’s camp. Before they reached it, however, the 
Coyote had made all his preparations to receive them. He let the 
fire go out, cluttered up the camp with filth, then lay down beside 
the fireplace, and blew the ashes up into the air, so that they settled 


1 Published by permission of the Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York. 
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on him as he lay there, and made it appear as if he had not been out 
of the camp for a long time. He meant to deny everything that 
the two little birds had said, and claim to have been sick for a long 
while. 

The Bears on their part had made plans also. Said one, “I will 
go in after him, while you stay by the smoke-hole outside, and catch 
him if he tries to escape by that way.” They both carried sharp- 
pointed digging-sticks. The first Bear went into the hut, and found 
the Coyote lying by the fireplace, groaning. The Bear asked him 
what the trouble was, and the Coyote replied, “Oh, I’m sick.” To 
this the Bear said, “I don’t believe you. You have been down at 
my camp, and made trouble there.” ‘No, I haven't,” said the 
Coyote, “I’ve been sick up here for a long time.” “But the birds 
said that you had been down at the camp, and had marked their 
heads with red, and eaten up all the food,” replied the Bear. The 
Coyote, however, stoutly denied that he had been to the Bears’ 
camp, and repeated the statement that he had been lying sick in his 
hut for a long time. ‘I’ve been here sick,” he said, “and have 
heard the children playing round outside, but no one has come in 
to see how I was.””. At this moment the Bear made a thrust at the 
Coyote with the sharp stick. The Coyote dodged, crying, as he did 
so, “ Whee.” The Bear struck again, but this time the Coyote 
jumped up through the smoke-hole, and escaped. The other Bear, 
who was stationed at the smoke-hole, struck at the Coyote as he 
passed, but missed him. 

As soon as he was clear of the hut, the Coyote ran to a big log, 
where he had hidden his bow and arrows. The Bears followed as 
fast as they could, crying, “ Hurry up, there, hurry up! Well catch 
him, and make a quiver out of his skin.” The Coyote jumped over 
the log to where his bow was, and got it and his arrows all ready. 
He waited for the Bears to jump up on the log. The one that had 
been at the smoke-hole reached the log first, jumped up on it, and 
was shot by the Coyote at once. The other Bear came next, and 
was likewise shot by the Coyote. When he had killed both the 
Bears, he came out from behind the log, and said, “ All people can 
call me Coyote.” 


COYOTE AND THE FLEAS. 


The Coyote was walking along a road one day, and came to where 
a Mole was working. He stood and watched the Mole for a while, 
then stuck his foot down in front of the Mole, and kicked him out 
of the ground, saying “ Hello, Cousin.” The Mole had a little sack 
that he was carrying, and- the Coyote, thinking that it contained 
tobacco, said, “ Here, give me a smoke.” The Mole replied, “ No, 
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I have no tobacco.” The Coyote answered, “Why, yes, you have; 
you have some.in that little sack.” The Mole repeated that he had 
no tobacco, that there was none in the sack. ‘ Let me look in the 
sack,” said the Coyote. ‘No, you can’t look at it,” said the Mole. 
“Well, then, if you won't let me, I will take it away from you,” and 
the Coyote grabbed the sack, and took it away. He opened it, and 
found that it was full of fleas. They jumped all over him, and began 
to bite him. The Coyote cried out, “Take it back, Cousin, take it 
back,” but the Mole had run to his hole, and disappeared. The 
Coyote was left to howl alone. After a while he looked around, and 
said, ‘‘ People can call me Coyote.” 


COYOTE AND THE GRAY FOX. 


The Coyote was going up over a hill into a valley that lay on the 
far side, when he saw a Gray Fox coming down the valley along the 
foothills. The Fox kept crying out, as he thought that the Coyote 
would not come into the valley while he was there. The Coyote 
said to himself, ‘What can he be crying out so loudly for?” In 
order to see what was the trouble, the Coyote trotted down the hill 
towards the Fox, and coming within a hundred yards of the Fox, 
said, “I'll bet that is my cousin.” He caught up with the Fox, and 
asked what had been the cause of ‘his crying and hallooing so loudly. 
The Fox answered that he had been gambling, and had lost his hide, 
which the winner had taken to make a quiver of. (This was a lie, 
but the Fox knew that the Coyote always believed everything he 
was told.) The Coyote said, ‘‘ How do you fellows take your skin 
off in that way?” “I cannot tell you how it is done,” said the Fox, 
‘‘but I could show you if I only had some one to work on.” “ Does 
it hurt much?” asked the Coyote. ‘Oh, no, not generally; if it 
does, however, you have to keep perfectly still,’ replied the Fox. 
‘Well, if it does not hurt much, you had better try iton me; I want 
to see how it feels.’ Now this was just what the Fox wanted, so he 
said, “ All right, lie down here, and I'll see if I can do it for you.” 
Pretty soon the Fox had all the Coyote’s hide stripped off, except 
the tip of his nose; when he got this far, he just broke the end of 
the nose off, thus killing the Coyote. Then the Fox laughed and 
shook the skin, saying, “I’ll make me a Coyote-quiver for my arrows 
out of this,” and went off, leaving the Coyote lying there. By and 
by the Buzzard came .along, and picked out the Coyote’s eyes. 
While he was eating them, the Coyote came to life, jumped up, and 
cried, “ Who is that that is digging my eyes out?” But his eyes 
were both gone, and he could not see anything. He crawled about 
in despair, but soon came to a pine-tree where he found a lot of gum. 
He took two pieces of this, stuck them in his eye-sockets, and made 
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a pair of eyes of them. When he had done this, he found that he 
had lost his tail. So he picked up a bit of a branch that was lying 
on the ground near by, and stuck it on for a tail. As he went off, 
he said, “ People can call me Coyote.” 


HOW THE COYOTE MARRIED HIS DAUGHTER. 


One of the Coyote’s daughters was a very beautiful girl. The 
Coyote was very fond of her, and was always scheming as to how he 
might succeed in marrying her. One day a plan occurred to him. 
He made believe that he was sick, and lay there, groaning. He told 
his family that he was going to die, and instructed them to prepare 
a scaffold three or four feet high of boughs, etc., to burn his body 
_ on, The Coyote’s wife and daughters prepared everything accord- 
ing to directions, and gathered a great quantity of sage-brush to put 
under the scaffold when the time came to burn the body. The 
Coyote told them that when they had once started the fire, they 
were to go away at once, and not look back. Soon after telling them 
this, the Coyote made believe he was dead. His family carried out 
his orders, and having lit the fire under his body, went away, crying. 
As soon as they were gone, the Coyote jumped down from the scaf- 
fold, and went off. Two or three days after he came back, and meet- 
ing his daughter, made love to her. After a while he married her. 
A week or two after they were married, the old woman who had 
been the Coyote’s wife before suspected that there was something 
wrong. She suspected that the man who had married her daughter 
was really her own husband whom they had thought dead. One 
day, when the Coyote had gone out hunting, the old woman said to 
her daughter, “I think that you have married your father.” The old 
woman knew that the Coyote had a scar on the back of his head, 
which was due to an old wound. So she told her daughter to try to 
get her husband to let her hunt for lice on his head, when she 
would have an opportunity to see if he had a scar. After several 
days the young girl succeeded in getting her husband to let her 
hunt for lice on his head, and in a minute she found the scar. She 
said, “‘ Now I have found you out ; you are my father.” The Coyote 
jumped up and laughed till his sides ached, then he said, ‘‘ People 
can call me Coyote.” 

Roland B. Dixon. 
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SOME ITEMS OF ALGONKIAN FOLK-LORE. 


DICTIONARIES of the languages of savage and barbarous peoples 
often contain many interesting and valuable items of folk-lore. The 
present writer, having had occasion to familiarize himself with the 
late Abbé Cuoq’s! dictionary of the Nipissing dialect of the Algon- 
kian stock, has noted the following, which, with the Indian words 
relating to them, are worthy of attention : — 

1. Agonakwens, “the little woman of the sacrifice” (p. 17), from 
agoj, ‘‘to suspend, to hang,” and z#wens (diminutive of zkwe), “little 
woman. Concerning this word Cuoq observes: “ Before the intro- 
duction of Christianity, these Indians used to place upon an elevated 
platform a young woman as a sacrifice to the god of war, in order to 
obtain his protection in a military expedition.” See No. 46. 

2. Agwatcing potawe, “she kindles her fire outside” (p. 18). This 
expression is said by euphemism of menstruating women. With the 
heathen Indians, women in that condition were not allowed to asso- 
ciate with anybody, and had to cook for themselves apart from all 
the rest. | 

3. Azabe opikwan, “the back of a male” (p. 20). Cuoq says of 
this expression: “C’est en réalité une Jonge de chevreuil (a loin of 
venison).” He cites Thavenet, one of his predecessors among the 
Algonkins, as remarking: “ At the birth of boys a curious ceremony 
takes place, during which they sing continually: azabe optkwan.” 

4. Ajawisikanendamawicin, ““pour me out of your mouth into 
mine” (p. 25). This was formerly ‘a great mark of affection,” but 
only “a vague remembrance of it now survives.” 

5. Akoskowewack, “herbe de Vénus”’ (p. 34). A plant which, 
‘according to the superstition of the Indians, has the power of in- 
spiring the passion of love.” 

6. Apanjinaman (p. 56). This word Cuog defines as “a sort of 
blackish face-paint which the pagan Indians used in their fasts.” 
The word is still in use among the Christian Indians in the sense of 
“ stove-polish.” See No. 21. 

7. Atawaamok, “they navigate together” (p. 64). The name 
given to the three bright stars in the belt of Orion. They are looked 
upon, as the name signifies (from afawaam, “to travel on the water 
together,” —afa, “together,” aam, “to travel on the water”), as three 
Indians who are canoeing along the waters of the sky. 

8. Atcttatikwan, “a tree planted upside down on the grave of a 
dead man,” from aécitc, “upside down,” and atzk, “tree” (p. 66). 
According to Cuoq, this practice is still observed at the obsequies 
of pagan Indians. 

1 Lexigue de la langue algonquine (Montréal, 1886). 
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9. Cacacakinindjini, “to bend the hands back,” from cacake, 

“bent backwards,” and #tnaj, “hand” (p. 79). Formerly the young 
Algonkins thought it an honor to be able to do this. 
10. Cacacakaami, “to toe out in walking” (p. 79). According to 
Cuogq the Iroquois formerly used to “toe out,” while the Algonkins 
affected to ‘“‘toe in.” The young people kept up the custom longest, 
but ‘‘reciprocal ridicule” induced them to drop it (p. 50). Cuoq 
cites the expression atanimasitekaso, “to mimic those who ‘toe out’ 
in walking.” Cacacakaami is from cacaki, “in the contrary direc- 
tion,’ and aami, “to step.” 

11. Cacipanamowin, “a sort of game, in which the one who holds 
his breath the longest wins the prize” (p. 80). The word is derived 
from cacip, “lengthened,” and azam, “to breathe.” The formula of 
beginning is: Atwatita awekwenitok nitamke nasamokwen = “ Let 
us play to find out who will breathe first.” 

12, Esimtk, “a sort of gorget used by the Indians” (p. 102). 
Formerly these gorgets were made of shell (es), hence the name. 
Now the material is of an entirely different sort. 

13. Hahi! This is “a cry of grief in funeral songs” (p. 111). 
Says Cuoq: “If a chief has distinguished himself during life by 
some brilliant act, he is given after death solemn obsequies. A sort 
of bard sings praises of the hero in a mournful voice, and the hasz, 
repeated three or four times by the audience, forms the refrain of 
the song.” 

14. Heh! This word (very strongly inhaled) is the choral response 
to the warrior’s song, the dance-song at name-giving, etc. (p. 111). 

15. (Mi)iaw. This term, which signifies literally “my person, my 
homonym,’ is used in salutation between persons who bear the same 
name (p. 113). Even children use it to their grandparents. The 
original signification of zaw seems to be “ body, visible form.” 

16. Kiytkokek (plural of £zzkoke), “the invisible beings with whom 
the ‘medicine man’ is thought to have dealings in his ‘medicine 
lodge’” (p. 159). Ka kitkoketc is rendered “the god of day 
(kijtk).” 

17. Kikaigan, “broken branches, which the Indians stick in the 
ground, bent in the direction in which they have gone, in order to 
mark their path for those who may follow” (p. 160). The word is 
derived from £24, “mark, sign,” and the instrumental -gaz. 

18. Kikinonowin. This word Cuog defines as “prognostic derived 
from observation of the stars” (p. 163). In answer to the question : 
“ How do you know when the sap will run in the maple-trees?” the 
Indians reply: Kitct anangoc tsa nind ant kikinononanan = “The 
great star tells us it.” Kzkinonowin contains the radical &z£2no, 
“sign, mark” (a derivative from the simpler radical £24, “sign, 
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mark”). Among the Sauteux, Cuogq tells us Akinonowin signifies 
‘annual course, completed year,”’ while some other Algonkian tribes 
use it in the sense of “the first day of the year.” 

19. Kitctkanakwat, “the sky has wavy (dappled) clouds” (p. 177). 
To see such clouds in winter is a sign of rain. The Indian saying 
is: Kitctkanakwat, ta sokifo = “The sky is dappled, it is going to 
rain.” The roots of kttctkanakwat are kitcik, “dappled,” anakwat, 
“cloud.” 

20. Konas, “cover, blanket”’ (p. 184). These Indians have an- 
other weather-proverb. When the ice begins to crackle they say : 
Andaokonast mikwam, ta sokipo=“ The ice is seeking its blanket, 
it is going to snow.” 

21. Makatekewin, “the fast of the pagan Indians to obtain good 
hunting from the manitou”’ (p. 199). The word is derived from 
makateke, “to blacken the face,’’ — face-blackening was the sign of 
the fast. See No. 6. 

22. Memegwesiwak (plural of memegwest), “a sort of sirens or 
water-nymphs, which, the Indians believe, live in the water and in 
hollow rocks” (p. 43). They are said to steal very much and to 
speak with a nasal twang. There are many sayings about them. — 
Cuogq tells us that “when, by mischance, when travelling by water, 
one has let fall anything into the river or lake, it is the custom to 
say memegwest o kat aian=“the memegwest will have that,” or 
“that is for the memegwest.” Certain rocks or stones having some 
resemblances to parts of the human body are called memegwest- 
wabik =“ memegwesi-rock ;”’ and, in passing by these, the canoe-men, 
even now, “either in jest or in superstition, toss at them a piece of 
tobacco,” etc. Of these “nymphs” the saying goes: Memegwest ta 
kimotasapi, nitakimotiwak, memegwesiwak, “the memegwest will rob 
the net ; they are thieves, the memegwest.” The ‘nasal twang” of 
these creatures has furnished an expression of a figurative sort to 
the language in memegwesiko, “to speak with a nasal twang,”’ liter- 
ally “to imitate the memegwest.” 

23. Micipicitok, “a species of ‘lion’ said to live in the water” 
(p. 215), —the “ water-tiger” of many myths and legends. The word 
is derived from mici, “big,” and piczw, “lynx.” Another fabulous 
creature is the mictkinebik, “the great serpent,” which is said to 
possess horns. 

24. Minagosi, “to exhale (a bad) odor” (p. 224). Cuoq points 
out the curious fact that of a dead dog, or other carrion, the animate 
form of the word must be used — minagost =“it smells (bad),” while 
of a dead man (whom one respects) the inanimate form must be em- 
ployed, — minagwat, “it stinks.” 

25. Mindawekackwe, “his nails say that he is discontented” 
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(p. 226). The Indian belief is that the little white spots, so often 
seen on the finger-nails, are a sign of discontentedness. The word 
is derived from mindawe, “to be discontented, to sulk,” and sackwe, 
“nail,” 

26. Mosewabtte, “to have bad teeth, to have toothache” (p. 241). 
This word signifies literally “to have a worm in one’s teeth oe 
The name mose is given to a worm that gnaws wood. 

27. Nakwetagewin, “the chorus, or refrain in response to the 
orator’s song”’ (p. 252). The word is derived from nakwetage, “to 
respond, to chant Aeh/ keh!” An older name for such responses 
is tcingwaamagewin. See No. 14. 

28. Nangandama, “to lighten one’s load by eating it” (p. 258). 
This is said of the Indians on the hunt, “ who, when they arrive at a 
portage, have not the courage to carry their provisions on their 
backs, but try to dispose of as much as possible by eating before the 
voyage is resumed.” 

29. Nenabojo (see No. 51). This word is used figuratively also: 
Nenabojonsiwt Simonh=“ Simon is a little Nenabojo.” 

30. Mogwewitamok, “the thunder stops, is not prolonged in its 
rumblings” (p. 285). This is a sign of cold. The saying is: Nog- 
wewttamok, ta kisina, “the thunder stops rumbling, it is going to be 
cold.” When the thunder is prolonged, they say “it will be fine 
weather.” 

31. Monimotewest, “chrysalis of a butterfly” (p. 287). When the 
Indians find one of these they say: And: k'okomis endate ?=“ Where 
is your grandmother?” In figurative language nonimotewest is ap- 
plied to a taciturn individual. 

32. Nwatctmangwete, “the loon-hunter” (p. 289). The name of 
a certain constellation, —from notctmangwe, “to hunt the loon 
(mang).” 

33. Odjtkanang, “star of the fisher” (p. 294). The constellation 
of the Great Bear is called by these Indians after the “fisher” 
(odjig),— Martes canadensis. | 

34. Onwadjikewtin, “prognostic from trembling ” (p. 305). Among 
the prognostics from the trembling or shuddering of parts of the 
human body are the following: Head, one will have a heavy burden 
to bear; upper lip, one will get angry; /ower /2p, one will have a feast ; 
eyebrows, one will receive a pleasant visit ; eye/zds, one will shed 
_tears ; cheeks, it will be very cold; ears, there will be snow; hands, 
one will skin an animal; /egs, one will make a long voyage. Con- 
cerning these, Cuoq observes that “they exist now only in the 
‘remembrance of a few old people” (p. 306). The “ medicine-men” 
made much of these things. 

35. Optkwanic, “the constellation of the Little Bear” (p. 307). This 
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word seems to be composed of opikwan, “its back,” with ic, suffix 
used with the names of certain celestial phenomena. 

36. Pakestwtn, “the so-called ‘dish game’ or jeu du plat of the 
Indians”’ (p. 321). So-called because played with a plate or bowl 
and “plum-stones ” (fakesanak). 

37. Pakwatcininins, “the little man of the woods” (p. 325). A 
sort of Indian elf or fairy. The word is derived from pakwatc, “ be- 
longing to the woods” and éninins (diminutive of tnznz), “little 
man.” These creatures figure much in myth and legend. 

38. Panabe, ‘a water creature of Algonkian mythology” (p. 327). 
The word signifies literally “ guast-man,” or ‘‘not-quite man,” from 
pan, “almost, guast,” and abe, “man.” It is said to be half-man 
half-fish. 

39. Pipakice, “his ears tingle” (p. 344). The Indian saying is: 
Ni: pipakice, ta soki~o=“ My ears tingle, there is going to be snow.” 
See No. 34. 

40. Piskwatawin, “a former national game of these Indians ” 
(p. 347). It received its name from the fact that one of the great 
intestines (peskwat=rectum) of the bear or deer was employed in 
the game, and the players cried : Asabe opiskwat! atabe opiskwat f= 
“The male, his piskwat/ the male, his peskwat!” Cuoq vouchsafes 
no more than this about the game. 

41. Sasakiwidjigan, “ sacrifice in the old pagan fashion, immola- 
tion of a victim” (p. 363). Cuoq gives also sasakiwidjiganatth, “tree 
of sacrifice,’ — the pagan Indians suspend on a tree certain objects 
to obtain the good-will of the manztou. See No. I. 

42. Sipingon, “tears” (“river of the eyes’’). Cuoq points out 
(p. 370) that “the Sauteux attribute life to ‘tears,’ saying [in the 
animate form] v2 stfingweiak ; while the Nipissings leave the word 
in the inanimate form, saying sigisen ni sipingon =“ my tears run,” 
“T shed tears,” | 

43. Tcipaimikan, “the way of the dead” (p. 391), — from éczpaz, 
“ corpse,” and mikan, “path, road.” The name given to the “ Milky 
Way,” the path by which the dead pass to the other world. 

44. Tcipeiwak, “part of the leg a little above the knee” (p. 392). 
Cuoq informs us that “these Indians formerly believed wounds in 
this part of the body to be incurable, and most often fatal.’’ The 
word is derived from ¢ci~az, “ corpse,” and #wak, “ flesh, muscle.” 

45. Zcipesak, “the rotten wood from which comes the will-of-the- 
wisp” (p. 392), —literally “ wood of the dead” (from ¢ctpaz, “corpse,” 
and sak, “ wood’’). Cuoq says the name was given “ because it is 
in or near graveyards especially that the Indians have noticed this 
phenomenon.” 

46. Tesanawi, “to live in celibacy’ (p. 398). This word signifies 
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literally “to be elevated above the ground,” “to have the body (-za) 
extended horizontally above the ground and projecting forward [all 
this in the radical ¢es-].” Tesanakwe, according to Cuogq, is “a 
woman who has her body above the earth, whose body being ex- 
tended does not touch the earth; a woman who has nothing to do 
carnally with men, — que celibalem agit vitam."" The Virgin Mary 
is styled Kakik tatesanakwewitc Mani=“the ever Virgin Mary.” 
This word ‘tesanakwe (which contains the root zkwe, “woman ’’) is 
evidently built up in contrast with agonakwens, the name the pagan 
Indians gave to the young woman who was immolated on an elevated 
platform as a sacrifice before entrance upon a war expedition (see 
No. 1). Cuogq calls agonakwens, “the pagan virgin,” and ¢esanakwe, 
“the Christian Virgin.” The history of these two words is very 
suggestive. The word for “virginity, chastity,” used of both sexes, 
is from the same root fesanawiwen. 

47. Waban, “it is day, it is getting light” (p. 413). The radical 
of the word is wad, “white.” As Cuoq points out, it is interesting 
to note how “these Indians attribute the color white to the light of 
day [compare the Latin a/bescere], while most European tongues 
ascribe the color black or dark to the shades of night.’”” In French, 
é. g., one can say indifferently 2/ fazt notr or #l fatt mutt. The Aryans 
seem to have emphasized might as much as some primitive peoples 
_(the Algonkins, ¢. g.) have emphasized day. 

48. Wacezabi, “to have a speck or white spot on the eye”’ (p. 416), 
—from wace, ‘to shine,” and -ad “to see.” As Cuoq notes, it is 
hard to see the justice of this name, since such a spot must obscure 
rather than enlighten the eye. He informs us further that the Iro- 
quois call such a speck in the eye a “star.” This may suggest the 
origin of the appellation. 

49. Windigo, “an anthropophagous giant, and fabulous monster ” 
(p. 440). From the wixdigo have been named windigo-wakon, “a 
sort of edible moss, the famous ¢rife de roche,” — wakon =“ moss ;" 
and windigo-pinecinjic, a bird so called from its voracity and the 
way in which it attacks and devours other birds. 

50. Wingwak (plural of an obsolete wing), “the winged genii of 
sleep; a sort of somniferous butterflies, which figure in Algonkian 
mythology’ (p. 441). Among the sayings in which the word wing- 
wak appears are the following: i nisigok wingwak (literally, “ the 
wingwak kill me”), “I am overwhelmed with sleep;” wingwak 
ondjita manek (literally, “there are many wingwak”), “ everybody 
is asleep.” According to some of the Indians the wimgwak (butter- 
flies or flies), which cause sleep, are ordinarily five for each indi- 
vidual. Cuoq cites from Mathevet, a missionary of the middle of the 
last century, this legend: “The Indians say that a man playing in 
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the sky accidentally fell through a hole and reached the earth un- 
hurt. He was surprised to find that the people were asleep, and 
noticing one who slept more than the others, he made a little bow 
and arrow. Then, approaching the man who slept, he let loose an 
arrow at a cloud of insects that were flying about him, and were the 
cause of his sleeping too much. Some of these flies were killed and 
others driven away. The sleeper awoke and the celestial visitor then 
gave the Indians much advice. He foretold that when the bearded 
men should come amongst them they would commence to die off, 
and that when the women of the bearded race settled in their 
country they would be near their ruin.” 

51. Wisakedjak, “the great Manitou of these Indians, to whom 
they attributed the formation of the earth,” also known as Menadojo 
(p. 442). To-day, however, these Indians “no longer pronounce the 
name of Wisakedjak, except in derision, since they have been Chris- 
tianized. With them Wisakedjak, as well as Nenabojo, is now almost 
a synonym of monkey, in the figurative sense of that word. Of any 
one who imitates what he sees done, it is said: He is a wesa- 
kedjak.” 

Particularly interesting in the above list are those items relating 
to sacrifice (Nos. 1, 41); fairies, elves, spirits, and other fabulous 
creatures (Nos. 22, 23, 37, 38, 49, 50, 51); games (Nos. 11, 36, 40) ; 
rites, ceremonies, etc. (Nos. 3, 4, 8, 15, 21) ; superstitions, omens, etc. 
(Nos. 19, 20, 25, 30, 34, 39). A point of considerable importance is 
the meaning which many of the Indian words have acquired since 
the aborigines have been more or less Christianized. Examples of 
such change are seen in Nos. 6, 46, 51. A comparative study of the 
Indians before and after Christianizing would be of great value to 
the psychologist and to the folk-lorist. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY, Worcester, Mass. — 
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THE DEVIL’S GRANDMOTHER. 


ALTHOUGH Satan is the hero of Milton’s epic, we learn nothing 
from that great poem about his female relatives. Shakespeare, how- 
ever, speaks some half-dozen times of “the devil and his dam.” In 
the “ Comedy of Errors” (Act IV. sc. iii.), where the person spoken 
of is a courtezan, we read : — 


Antipholus of Syracuse: Satan, avoid! I charge thee, tempt me not. 
Dromio of Syracuse: Master, is this Mistress Satan? 

Antiph.: It is the devil. 

Drom.: Nay, she is worse, she is the devil’s dam. 


But it is to folk-lore, with its general, if crude, and sometimes 
savage humanity, that we must go for a more or less complete gene- 
alogy of the devil. 

Of all peoples, the Teutons, the modern Low Germans especially, 
seem to have had the most kindly feeling towards the devil, fur- 
nishing him at times with a wife, a mother, and a grandmother, the 
last, who is often indistinguishable from the second, being the most 
important and interesting character. Following are some of the 
proverbs and folk-sayings in which these personages appear : — 


1. The devil is beating his mother (said when rain and sunshine follow 
quickly after each other). 

2. You have brought the devil and his mother (said of unwelcome com- 
pany). 

3. If you are the devil, I am his mother. 

4. Who are you, the devil or his mother ? 

s. Is he the devil, or his wife? 

6. The devil and his mother (=all the world and his wife). 

7. Inseparable, like the devil and his mother. 

8. To ask after the devil and his mother. 

g. You can go to the devil and his grandmother (— you can go where 
you please). 

10. The devil should have had him long ago, but is waiting to find his 
fellow, for his grandmother wants a new pair of coach-horses. 

11. Where the devil cannot come, he sends his grandmother. 

12. The devil is dancing with his grandmother (said when a whirlwind 
occurs). 

13. The devil’s grandmother can dance on it (said of very thick soup). 

14. As if the devil had ploughed with his grandmother (= awry). 

15. As fast as the devil dragging his grandmother along (= very slow 
and unwillingly). 

16. When the devil’s grandmother has cleaned up hell, he goes off on a 
journey (said when the husband flees before the scrub-broom of his wife). 
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17. The devil and his grandmother are the best guests in the house (said: 
when loud quarrelling takes place). 

18, That must go with the devil as freight and his grandmother as deck- 
load. 

19. The devil is bleaching his grandmother (said when rain and sun- 
shine rapidly follow each other). 

20. The devil beats his mother till the oil comes (said when it thunders 
while the sun shines). 


Nos, 2, 12, 13-18 in the above list, as Wossidlo! tells us, are well- 
known in Mecklenburg; No. 10 is Swiss; some of -the rest are 
known all over Germany and Teutonic Switzerland ; a few in Hol- 
land and England. 

For No. 19, we find in Switzerland, ‘‘The devil is beating his 
mother ;” for No. 20, in Holland, ‘“ The devil is beating his wife ;”’ 
and in France, “the devil is beating his wife’’ (when it rains amid 
sunshine). 

Some of these sayings are of considerable antiquity. According 
to Grimm? the following are very old, some being earlier than the 
thirteenth century :— 


1, The devil brought me to you, and his mother brought you to me. 

2. To run a race with the devil’s mother. 

3. Is it the devil riding here, or his mother, or his son? 

4. The devil or his grandmother. 

5. A widower a widow wedded, the devil to his dam was added (= things 
got worse). 

6. The devil with his mother (—all sorts of evil at once). 

7. I fear not the devil and his dam. 


A very interesting group of folk-sayings about the devil and his 
grandmother consists of conversations of the latter about or with the 
former. Following are examples :— 


1. “Old people are stiff,” said the devil when he danced with his grand- 
mother. 

2. “ Fundus,” said the devil when he found his grandmother drunk in 
the gutter. 

3- “No matter,” said the devil when he had to mourn his grandmother. 

4. “ That might be a joke,” said the devil as he ran his fork through his 
grandmother. 


As may be seen from the sayings here recorded, the giants, gob- 
lins, arid deities of heathen times have helped to color folk-thought 


1 Wossidlo, R., Gott und Teufel im Munde des Mecklenburgischen Volkes. 
Korvrespbl. d. Ver. f. ntederdeutsche Sprachforschung, 1891, pp. 18-32, 44-48, 
€Spec. pp. 30, 31. | 

2 Grimm, J., Zewtonic Mythology (Transl. Stallybrass), vol. iii. (Lond., 1883), 
Pp. 1007-1009; vol. ii. (1888), pp. 1606, 1607. 
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about the devil. The devil’s mother, or grandmother, often has the 
popular sympathy, and does not always appear as an evil-doing or as 
an ugly individual. 

Enough has been given here to indicate the general character of 
the folk-lore in question, and it would be interesting to follow up in 
America among the people of German, English, and other nation- 
alities, the folk-thought concerned with “ Gotts diiwel un sfn gross- 
mudder.”’ , | 
Isabel Cushman Chamberlain. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ONONDAGA TALE OF THE PLEIADES. 


Tue Huron-Iroquois seem to have taken little note of the stars, 
though the sun and moon had a prominent place in their mythology 
and customs. The north star could not well escape their attention, 
and they called it the star which always stands still. The Great 
Bear was not entirely overlooked, but the Pleiades formed their favor- 
ite constellation. 

Indeed, the Indians along the Atlantic coast displayed much the 
same judgment. Roger Williams says they called the Great Bear 
by its familiar name, and they had another for the belt of Orion. 
Some called the Pleiades the Seven Stars, and others the Brooding 
Hen, or literally, ‘‘ They sit apart from others,” or are grouped to- 
gether. Wassenaer said of the Indians of New York, “The women 
there are the most experienced star-gazers ; there is scarcely one of 
them but can name all the stars ; their rising and setting; the posi- 
tion of the Arctos, that is the wagon, is as well known to them as to 
us, and they name them by other names.” 

Among the Onondagas a single star is O-chis-tan-oo-kwa, adding 
t-nune in the plural, “Spotting the sky.” I have been promised 
other star stories, but so far have but one from original sources, not 
' greatly differing from one told by Mrs. E. A. Smith. It is of the 
Pleiades, or Oot-kwa-tah, “There they dwell in peace.” 

A long time ago a party of Indians went through the woods 
toward a good hunting-ground, which they had long known. They 
travelled several days through a very wild country, going on leisurely 
and camping by the way. At last they reached Kan-ya-ti-yo, “the 
beautiful lake,” where the gray rocks were crowned with great forest 
trees. Fish swarmed in the waters, and at every jutting point the 
deer came down from the hills around to bathe or drink of the lake. 
On the hills and in the valleys were huge beech and chestnut trees, 
where squirrels chattered, and bears came to take their morning and 
evening meals. 

The chief of the band was Hah-yah-no, “ Tracks in the water,” 
and he halted his party on the lake shore that he might return 
thanks to the Great Spirit for their safe arrival at this good hunting- 
ground. “ Here will-we build our lodges for the winter, and may 
the Great Spirit, who has prospered us on our way, send us plenty of 
game, and health and peace.” The Indian is always thankful. 

The pleasant autumn days passed on. The lodges had been built, 
and hunting had prospered, when the children took a fancy to dance 
for their own amusement. They were getting lonesome, having 
little to do, and so they met daily in a quiet spot by the lake to have 
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what they called their jolly dance. They had done this a long time, 
when one day a very old man came to them. They had seen no one 
like him before. He was dressed in white feathers, and his white 
hair shone like silver. If his appearance was strange, his words 
were unpleasant as well. He told them they must stop their dan- 
cing, or evil would happen tothem. Little did the children heed, 
for they were intent on their sport, and again and again the old 
man appeared, repeating his warning. 

The mere dances did not afford all the enjoyment the children 
wished, and a little boy, who liked a good dinner, suggested a feast 
the next time they met. The food must come from their parents, 
and all these were asked when they returned home. “You will 
waste and spoil good victuals,” said one. ‘You can eat at home as 
you should,” said another, and so they got nothing at all. Sorry as 
they were for this, they met and danced as before. A little to eat 
after each dance would have made them happy indeed. Empty 
stomachs cause no joy. 

One day, as they danced, they found themselves rising little by 
little into the air, their heads being light through hunger. How this 
happened they did not know, but one said, “ Do not look back, for 
something strange is taking place.’”” A woman, too, saw them rise, 
and called them back, but with no effect, for they still rose slowly 
above the earth. She ran to the camp, and all rushed out with food 
of every kind, but the children would not return, though their par- 
ents called piteously after them. But one would even look back, 
and he became a falling star. The others reached the sky, and are 
now what we call the Pleiades, and the Onondagas Oot-kwa-tah. 
Every falling or shooting star recalls the story, but the seven stars 


© shine on continuously, a pretty band of dancing children. 


In Mrs. Smith’s story one of the seven children sings as he rises 
in the air, and becomes the faintest star of the group. She gives 
some other very brief tales, the most notable being that of the 
Great Bear. While I had hoped to add others, it seemed best to 
delay no longer the pretty tale of the lost children, brief as it is, 
Moral: feed children well. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 
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RECORD OF AMERICAN FOLK-LORE. 


NORTH AMERICA. 


ALGONKIAN. Mohegan. The life of Samson Occom, “the pious 
Mohegan,” will always be of interest to students of the contact be- 
tween the Red Man and the White in America. Rev. W. De Loss 
Love’s recent volume, “ Samson Occom and the Christian Indians 
of New England” (Boston, 1899, pp. xiii. + 379), is a valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. The author seems to place a 
high estimate upon the character of this Indian preacher and his 
achievement. 

CHINANTECAN. Pages 68-71 of Professor Starr’s paper (titled 
below) treat of the Chinantecs of the districts of Cuicatlan and Villa 
Alta in Oaxaca, whose language is probably of independent stock. 
Houses, dress, agriculture, intoxicants, superstitions are briefly noted. 
The red cloth worn about the neck or head by the men is character- 
istic, also the hairdressing of the women. Witchcraft and super- 
stitious treatment of diseases prevail. 

IRoguoian. A curiosity in its way is the “ Iakentasetatha kahn- 
wakeha tsini kahawis nonwa ioserate, 1900,” etc., or “ Iroquois 
Almanac for the year 1900” (Tiohtiake — Montreal, 1899, pp. 71), 
published by G. Forbes, Curé of Caughnawaga. The main part of 
the pamphlet is in Indian, but pages 57-66 are in French and pages 
67-70 in English. The Indian text is concerned with an account of 
Kateri Tekakwitha, the “ Lily of the Mohawks” (pp. 32-50), — the 
famous “saint” of the Iroquois, — and general notes about the Iro- 
quois population in Canada and the United States. The rest of the 
pamphlet deals with the history of the Caughnawaga mission, etc. 
Although Iroquois is still spoken generally at Caughnawaga, there 
does not exist “a single family of pure Iroquois blood,” indeed only 
a couple of individuals even lay claim to such descent. If we believe 
the statements in the Almanac, there are among the Iroquois at the 
present time 125 descendants of Eunice Williams, of Deerfield, 
Mass. ; 1350 descendants of Silas Rice, of Marlboro, Mass.; 1100 
descendants of Jacob Hill, of Albany ; and 400 descendants of John 
Stacey, another white youth captured during the Indian wars of the 
eighteenth century. No wonder white blood is so common among 
these Indians. — Cherokee. Of more or less interest to folk-lorists 
is “The Story of the Cherokee Bible” (N. Y., 1900, pp. 173), by G. 
E. Foster, which contains some items of tradition, etc., besides biblio- 
graphical notes. — Wyandot. Under the title “ Wyandot Folk-Lore”’ 
(Topeka, 1899, pp. 116), Mr. W. H. Connelley publishes a collection 
of myths and stories, with brief account of the sociological condi- 
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tion of the Wyandots of Seneca, Mo. Much of the material has 
already appeared in the Journal of American Folk-Lore and the 
“Report of the Provincial Archzological Museum of Ontario.’ 
The author promises in the near future a much more elaborate treat- 
ment of the subject. 

Juavan. The Juaves, discussed by Professor Starr i 63-67 
of paper titled below), who dwell on the Pacific shore of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec, speak a language, classed by Brinton and others as of 
independent stock. Dress, net-making, canoes, commerce, supersti- 
tions are noted. The dress of these Indians is very primitive, and 
they have the general reputation of going naked. Net-making is 
here a work of the men, and “as they walk, or sit talking, men are 
always busy at their nets.” The alligators of the lagoons are consid- 
ered naguals, and are always treated well by fishermen, who throw 
back into the water some of the fish they have caught. 

MIXTEC-ZAPOTECAN. Mixtec. Pages 37-41 of Professor Starr’s 
essay titled below, deal with the Mixtecs of Oaxaca, Puebla, and 
Guerrero, their houses, dress, pottery-making, funerals, etc. At 
Tilantongo, where Spanish influence has been greatest, “ none of the 
men and few of the women retain native dress.” The ¢éenates, or 
palm-strip mats, made at Yodocono, etc., are famous ; likewise the 
pottery of Cuquila. Cairns are not uncommon in the Mixtecan coun- 
try, and “each Indian passer-by usually adds his contribution,” the 
belief prevailing that “ foot-weariness may be removed by rubbing 
the foot with one of these pebbles.” — Zapotecan (pp. 45-52). Houses, 
dress, arts and industries (cotton-weaving, shoemaking, pottery, 
etc.), superstitions, etc., are discussed. These Indians appear to be 
intelligent, industrious, acquisitive, and progressive, and they have 
_ produced “men eminent as political leaders, soldiers, and scholars, 
— Juarez was a full-blood Zapotec.” In the Tehuantepec region 
“the women appear to have more energy and quicker intelligence 
than their husbands.” The legend concerning Zehuantepec, “the 
hill of the man-eaters (pumas)” is very curious. Beliefs about 
naguals, evil eye, etc., and ex-voto cairns abound. It is also believed 
that “ deformities like harelip and defective members are due to the 
eclipsed moon,” and women about to give birth to children are 
advised to “ bind a key or any piece of iron next their body, under 
the belt, to protect against this misfortune.” — Zriguz. The Triquis 
(pp. 41-45) of the high mountains of Tlaxiaco and Juxtlahuaca, speak 
a language considered by some authorities to belong to the Mixtec- 
Zapotecan family, but which is perhaps independent. House, dress, 
and industries are described. The carrying-cloths for fortz//as have 
sometimes designs worked in “highly formal and conventionalized 
human figures.” — Cuscatecs. To the same family belongs the lan- 
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guage of the Cuicatecs of Oaxaca (p. 68). — Popoloco. The language 
of the Chochos (pp. 71-74), of Oaxaca, Puebla, etc., which is termed 
popotoco, is by some authorities considered to belong to the Mixtec- 
Zapotecan family. Houses, dress, cairns, etc., are briefly described, 
and a list of town-names is given. It is said that the Chochos dance 
for good luck as they pass the cairns on the road. Also when they 
gather sap to make mescal, they “spill some on the ground; other- 
wise the plants will cease to yield sap.” — Mazatec. The Mazatecs 
(pp. 74-79) of the meuntain regions of Cuicatlan and Teotitlan be- 
long by language to the Mixtec-Zapotecan stock. Dress, houses, 
silk-culture, superstitions are briefly noted. Here the women are 
‘gorgeous with their gay apparel,” and the houses are in a way suz 
generis. Connected with the rearing of silk-worms, there are many 
curious beliefs, such as not handling tomatoes or chsllis, etc. A 
green powder called pisiété (made of the leaves of a plant) “is uni- 
versally carried,” to take away fatigue and to protect against witch- 
craft. Many curious superstitions are connected with the dead. 
Oromi. Pages 4-8 of Professor Starr's paper deal with the Otomis, 
one of the oldest peoples of Mexico, and second only to the Aztecs 
in the area they occupy. Houses, wool-spinning, dress, carrying- 
cloths, etc., are briefly noted. Here, too, ‘“‘the women are far more 
conservative in the matter of dress than the men.” Few of the men 
still retain the ancient fashion of wearing the hair in a braid down 
the back. The ayate, or carrying-cloth of tx¢/s fibre is characteristic 
and employed for all but the most awkward burdens. The women 
often spin z¢¢/i as they walk, and ancient pottery spindle-whorls, 
found in the fields, are used, the Otomis not making them now. 
SALISHAN. As part of the Report for 1899 of the Committce on 
the Ethnological Survey of Canada, Mr. C. Hill-Tout publishes in 
“Rep. Brit. Assoc. Adv. Sci.,” vol. lxix. (Dover, 1899), pp. 500-584, 
“ Notes on the N’tlakapamag of British Columbia, a Branch of the 
great Salish Stock of North America.” The subjects treated of are 
ethnography, social organization, weapons, marriage customs, sha- 
manism, names, mortuary customs, birth customs, tattooing and paint- 
ing, games, clothing, sweat-houses, food, utensils, customs, canoes, 
archzology, physical characteristics, linguistics (pp. 518-534), and 
folk-lore (pp. 534-584). According to the author Cpizum or Spuz- 
zum, the name of one of the villages of these Indians, refers to a cus- 
tom formerly prevalent, — “the people of one place would go and 
sweep the houses of the people in another, and they would return 
the compliment next morning at daybreak; this was a constant prac- 
tice.” Of the chiefs of these Salish Indians we are told “ they were, 
as a rule, peace-loving men, always more anxious to prevent wars — 
than to bring them about” (p. 502), and “the grandfather of the 
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present Lytton chief would go out after a battle and purchase the 
prisoners taken captive in the fight, who were.held as slaves by 
the captors, and set them free and send them back to their own 
people again.” Their customs reveal the fact that “their whole lives 
were much simpler and more natural than those of their congeners 
elsewhere,” — particularly is this true of their marriage customs. 
Birth and death customs have been “much modified by missionary 
influence. A very interesting fact is that when roots are to be 
baked, “women only must do it.” Interesting also is the fact that 
the youths of the present day are very different from those of the 
past, the old-time “tests” having been given up. The section of 
Mr. Hill-Tout’s paper which deals with folk-lore, contains: The 
Story of the Elk-Maiden (pp. 534-540) ; The Forgotten Wife Story 
(pp. 540-551); The Story of the Adventures of the Coyote and his 
Son (pp. 551-561); The Fire Myth (pp. 561-563); Painted Blanket 
Myth (pp. 563, 564); Husband Root Myth (pp. 564-566); Oitciit 
Story (she burns herself) (pp. 566-574) ; Beaver Story (pp. 574, 575) ; 
Story of Coyote, Magpie, Diver, and Black Bear (pp. 575-579) ; Story 
of Hanni’s Wife and the Revenge of her Son (pp. 579-581). There 
are also added some “ General Remarks”’ (pp. 582, 583), and a note 
on the “ Marriage Customs of the Yale Tribe” (pp. 583, 584). These 
myths are largely “observation” myths. Says the author, estimat- 
ing highly the imaginative character of these Indians as seen in 
such stories (p. 582): “ There is not a single peculiar feature of the 
landscape which has not its own story attached to it. There is no 
conspicuous object of any kind within their borders but has some 
myth connected with it. The boulders on the hillside, the benches 
of the rivers, the falls, the cafions and the turns of the Frazer, the 
mud slides, the bare precipitous cliffs, the sand-bars, the bubbling 
spring and the running brook, the very utensils they use, all havea 
history of their own in the lore of this tribe. Every single pecul- 
iarity in bird, or beast, or fish is fully, and, to them, satisfactorily 
accounted for in their stories. The flat head of the river cod, the 
topknot of the blue jay, the bent claws and dingy brown color of the 
coyote, the flippers of the seal, the red head of the woodpecker, and 
a host of other characteristics, all have their explanation in story.” 
As a reflex of the former life of the people these tales are exceed- 
ingly valuable for the sociological data they contain. In conjunction 
with them ought to be read the tales recorded in Dr. Boas’ “ India- 
nische Sagen,” published in 1895. 

S1ouan. Catawba. Dr. A. S, Gatschet’s valuable ‘“‘ Grammatic 
Sketch of the Catawba Language” in the July-September number 
of the “ American Anthropologist” (N. S. vol. ii. 1900, pp. 527-549) 
will interest the folk-lorist by reason of the etymologies of compound 
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nouns and other words contained therein. Among these the follow- 
ing may be cited: cotton (sévakszot) is literally “grass flower ;” 
wolf (¢é*st surt-e), “ wild dog ;” panther (népé-tuse-hdpre), ‘‘some-being- 
tail-long ;” tear (s¢ yd), “eye water ;” gunpowder (bushi hii), “dust 
of gun ;” finger (¢ésa ttcha), “of the arm its end.” The color-names 
also ought to be noted. 

TARASCAN. The Tarascans, who live chiefly in the State of Mi- 
choacan, their houses, pottery, canoes, dress, lacquer-work, etc., are 
discussed by Professor Starr (pp. 9-13). An interesting point 
brought out by the author is the notable localization of Tarascan 
industries. In matters of dress the rebosos of Parracho are famous. 
The women’s belts are admirably woven and worked with wonderful 
patterns in bird, animal, and human figures. Men make and mend 
the nets; women make the celebrated lacquer-work of Umapan. 
Women and men paddle, and “ when several paddlers move together, 
excellent stroke is observed.” In ancient times the Tarascans were 
renowned for feather-work. The Otomis of Hidalgo and Pueblo are 
-treated of at pages 81-83, where their paper-making and the use of 
bark-paper in witchcraft are described. 

TotTonacan. The Totonacs (pp. 86-88 of Professor Starr’s paper) 
-of the States of Puebla and Vera Cruz are classed by Brinton as an 
independent stock ; other authors (Professor Starr favors this view) 
ally them by speech with the Huastecans of the Maya family. 
- Houses and dress are briefly noted ; also festivals, a detailed account 
of the Costumbre at Santa Maria being given. Among other things 
of interest at Santa Maria is “the santoca/li (saints’ house) as they 
call their wretched little church, where the old woman (leader of the 
Costumbre) and her assistants, male and female, conduct curious 
. pagan rites before the Virgin and Sefior San José with prayers, some 
of which are Latin and others Totonaco. — 7epehua. For the Tepe- 
_huas of Vera Cruz, Hidalgo, and Puebla, whom some of the best 
_authorities class with the Uto-Aztecan linguistic family, Professor 
Starr (pp. 83-86) suggests a relationship with the Totonacs, in so far 
as speech is concerned. Dress, night fishing, dancing, superstition 
are briefly touched upon. Recently these Indians, with havoc as 
. the result, “have learned to explode dynamite in fishy waters.” An 
interesting ‘‘snake dance” occurs here. Idols are still venerated 
and figure in semi-religious ceremonials, rain-making, etc. 

Uto-AzTEcAN. Professor Frederick Starr’s “Notes upon the 
Ethnography of Southern Mexico” (pp. 98), reprinted from vol. viii. 
(1900) of the “Proceedings of Davenport Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences,’ contains a mass of new and valuable information obtained 
by the author during his visits to Mexico in 1898, 1899, and 1900. 
Professor Starr visited sixteen or seventeen tribes, and made good 
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use of his time and opportunities everywhere. The essays are accom- 
panied by a comparative vocabulary of 71 words in 9 languages (Tri- 
qui, Mixe, Juave, Chontal, Chinantec, Mazatec, Chocho, Tepehua, 
Totonac) and 72 figures of various ethnological objects. — Aztec. 
Pages 33-37 of Professor Starr’s essay treat of Aztec dress, weaving, 
musical instruments as seen at Cuauhtlantzinco, Cholula, Lake Patz- 
cuaro, etc. The decorations on the camtsa are one of the things 
that have remained for a large part characteristically Indian. The 
drum called Auehuetl is “still used on festival occasions at many 
Tlaxcalan and Pueblan towns.” At pages 79-81 the Aztecs scat- 
tered in Hidalgo and Puebla are discussed. The mingled population 
of these regions is remarkable in many ways. Here witchcraft still 
flourishes. — 7/axcalan (pp. 14, 15). Houses (and their construc- 
tion), dress, the mountain of Malintzi, natural phenomena, witches, 
“‘ blood-suckers,” “rain and hail bringers,” naguals, birth, marriage, 
death, proverbs, numeration, etc., are discussed. The population of 
the State of Tlaxcala is almost purely Indian, the speech is Aztec, 
and the governor is a pure-blood Aztec. Upon Mt. Malintzi (usu- 
ally connected with Malina, Marina, the favorite of Cortez) a beau- | 
tiful woman, who controls the atmospheric phenomena, has her home 
inacave. Witchcraft is in full flourish in Tlaxcala, and folk-medi- 
cine goes everywhere. The “ blood-suckers” are female beings who 
suck the blood of infants ; the “ bringers of rain and hail” are pub- 
lic personages who have to do with Malintzi. Among the favor- 
ite wedding-songs are the Mal:nts: and the Tlarcaltecatl (text and 
music are given), The moon has a great influence over pregnant 
women in popular belief; unmarried persons are looked upon as 
vagabonds ; and the Feast of the Dead is very elaborate. The Tlax- 
calans, who preserve much of the metaphor and poetry of old Aztec, 
have also “a sense for dry humor,” as their proverbs, etc., prove. 
The present Aztec and Tlaxcalan method of counting seems to bea 
curious “mixture of Aztec words and Spanish ideas.” One of the 
popular superstitions is that ‘unusual howling of coyotes presages 
national disaster.” — Huichol. The Huichols of the State of Xalisco 
speak a language related to Nahuatl (Aztec), according to Dr. C. 
Lumholtz, whose “ Symbolism of the Huichol Indians’ (Mem. Amer. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. iii: Anthropol. ii. i. N. Y. May, 1900, pp. 228. 
Maps ; plates i—iv., 298 figs.) is one of the most important of recent 
contributions to the study of the mind and art of primitive man. 
Among subjects discussed, in great detail, are: The Gods and their 
paraphernalia, ceremonial arrows and crosses, votive bowls, shamans’ 
plumes and objects connected with feast-making, facial paintings, 
etc. Dr. Lumholtz’s study of these Indians and the development of 
their symbolism suggests comparison with Dr. Fewkes’s Tusayan 
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studies, “‘ rain and the necessity of raising corn” figuring so strongly 
in both. Dr. Lumholtz’s paper is creditable both to the author and 
the publishers of the Museum. — General, “The Obsidian Razor of 
the Aztecs ” is the title of a brief paper by Dr. G. C. MacCurdy in 
the ‘“ American Anthropologist” (N. S. vol. ii. pp. 417-421) for July— 
September, 1900. In ancient Mexico obsidian razors were used by 
tailors, bookmakers, etc., as well as by those who shaved. Ina land 
“where the clergy, the nobility and the army alone had the right to 
wear the hair long . . . the demand for obsidian razors must have 
been great.” The paper deals with specimens in the Museum of 
Yale University. —In the ‘“ American Antiquarian” (vol. xxii. pp. 
301-309) for September—October, 1900, Professor Frederick Starr 
gives a detailed account of “ Mexican Paper.” It is interesting to 
learn that bark paper “is still made over a considerable area in the 
warm mountainous parts of the States of Hidalgo and Puebla.” It 
is the Otomis who do the manufacturing, and the paper “is not used 
for writing, nor wrapping ; it is employed in pagan ceremonials and 
in witchcraft.” Professor Starr is inclined to see more than an ac- 
cidental resemblance in the bark-beaters of ancient Mexico, the 
Tlingits of Alaska, and the Polynesians, — figures of these imple- 
ments accompany the article.—In the same number Rev. S. D. 
Peet has (pp. 311-326) an illustrated article on “ Ancient Aztec 
Cities and Civilization.” The author thinks these “cities”’ differed 
more from pueblos and Indian villages than many modern authorities 
admit.” 

ZOQUE-MIXE. Mize. Pages 52-63 of Professor Starr’s paper 
treat of the Mixes of the districts of Yautepec, Villa Alta, and Te- 
huantepec, their house-architecture, dress, pagan survivals (witch- 
craft, magic, etc.), fiestas. The Mixes are very conservative linguis- 
tically and religiously, but “surprisingly non-conservative in dress.”’ 
Witches are so common that some towns (Alotepec, ¢. g.) are full of 
them. Some of the pagan practices even find shelter in the native 
churches, where heathen idols have more than once been discovered. 
Magic practices are still much in vogue. Cannibalism is said to 
have prevailed at several places within the present century. 


GENERAL. 


Animism. Dr. Theodor Koch’s elaborate résumé of our knowledge 
concerning “Animism among the Indians of South America” (“Zum 
Animismus der Siidamerikanischen Indianer”’), which forms the sup- 
plement to vol. xiii. of the “Internationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie,” 
is noticed elsewhere in this Journal in detail. It deals with the be- 
liefs and practices of the Indians concerning the soul (its nature and 
activities), particularly in relation to disease and death, and the other 
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world. In fact, all questions relating to immortality are here in- 
volved and discussed. 

Lincuistics. A valuable contribution to the Bibliography of 
American Indian Languages is Prof. Frederick Starr’s ‘ Recent Mexi- 
can Study of the Native Languages of Mexico” (Chicago, 1900, pp. 
19), which appears as Bulletin iv., Department of Anthropology, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. This paper, which is embellished with portraits 
of Leon, Belmar, Pefiafiel, Robelo, de la Rosa, Molina, and Palma, cata- 
logues, with explanatory notes, 75 titles of books, treatises, pam- 
phlets, etc. Of these 47 relate to Nahuatl (Aztec), 7 to Zapotec, 2 to 
Mixtec, 2 to Huastec, and one each to Tzotzil, Zoque, Mixe, Trique, 
Mazatec, Otomi, Cahita, and Chocho. Among the titles particularly 
interesting are: Pefiafiel’s edition of the Fables of A©sop in Aztec 
(from a MS. attributed to Sahagun), published in 1895 ; Molina’s La 
Rosa del Amor (1894), which “ contains eight lessons of love phrases 
in Spanish and Zapotec for lovers,” —of this book Professor Starr 
remarks “it was published and sold by the author, and was intended 
for actual use.” In the list of authors figure several Indians: A. 
Valeriano, who wrote about the miracle of the Virgin of Tepeyac in 
the sixteenth century, — the work has been several times reprinted ; 
M. T. Palma, a full-blood Aztec, author of a good grammar of his 
mother tongue; F. Chimalpopoca; M. Alejandre, a Huastec, who 
wrote a primer of that language, etc. Several of the works men- 
tioned treat of geographical names. 

A.F.C. andl. C. C. 
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READINGS. 


GARMENTS OF THE Deap.— The obstinacy with which savage beliefs 
are retained by the rural population of Europe is illustrated by an item 
presented in the “ Revue des Traditions Populaires,” 1900, p. 323. 

“In the part of the arrondissement of Dinan which lies near the sea, it is 
believed that people will rise dressed after the manner in which they have 
been interred ; for this reason, when a very poor person dies, demand is 
made on charitable souls to furnish a garment suitable to replace his rags. 
Lately a well-to-do peasant ordered his heirs to put at his side in the coffin 
a large umbrella of blue cotton. To pass to the other side is to cross the 
sea, and many suppose that the coffins float on an interior sea in order to 
go to the other world; the good man wanted his umbrella to use fora 
sail.” 


Love-CHARMS AT WISHING-WELLS. — On page 490 of the same Journal, 
some account is given of the practices usual in the department of the Var. 

*‘ At Ollioules, maidens dip in the hollow of their hand a little water from 
the spring called Bonnefont, and present it to the young men. In case the 
latter so much as touch the lips, they are forced to love their unsuspected 
enchanter. 

‘“‘ At Montrieux, the girl who desires to take a husband offers an oak- 
leaf to the capricious current of a brook. If the water carries off her frail 
burden, it means happiness in the union ; if, on the contrary, the leaf de- 
lays its course, and revolves in uncertainty, the presage is one of misfor- 
tune, it is the austere coif of Saint Catherine which appears on the horizon. 
At the well of Capeau, the beliefs and practices are identical ; but the leaf 
is replaced by a prosaic pin.” 


FaliRIES AS FisHEes.— A story of superstition narrated in the same Jour- 
nal, p. 549, appears to retain of a trace of the animal nature of spirits be- 
lieved to exist in fairy wells. The collector has entitled the tale “ Le pois 
son merveilleux.”’ 

“Long ago, in the youth of my grandmother’s great-grandmother, the 
youths and maidens met together in order to fish in the ponds of Guébriand, 
where was to be found a marvellous fish, which was a fairy. This fish was 
brilliant, and illuminated the neighboring water with the brightness of ten 
candles. No one attempted to capture him, for they knew that this was 
impossible, but such as had the luck to see him were fortunate during a 
whole year, and any one who could put his finger in the water, brightened 
by his rays, would be so his life long. One night a malefactor attempted 
to get possession of the fish, thinking that such ownership would procure 
him infinite riches. He was punished, for he drowned himself; but from 
that day the beautiful fish of light has never been seen; it is known 
throughout the country that he drew into the subterranean water the per- 
son who attempted to take him ; the proof is that the body has never been 
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discovered, and that for years the water in the place where it disappeared 
remained black. Assuredly it was that the gate of the subterranean waters 
would not close, and demanded other victims. From that time the fairy 
fish has never been, but in the country it is believed that he will return 
when the world shall be better than it now is.” 

A note informs us that in many parts of Brittany it is believed that 
below the surface of the earth exists an underground sea. 


Some Homety Vianps. —In “ The American Kitchen Magazine ” (Bos- 
ton), October, rg00, Mrs. F. D. Bergen gives information concerning cer- 
tain traditional sorts of food, which, as belonging to a state of society 
which has so rapidly passed away, may have interest as folk-lore. 

‘Many persons have heard of the famous Maryland biscuit or beaten 
biscuit. Some years ago I boarded for a time in a great mansion farm- 
house on the eastern shore of Maryland. We not only had these biscuits 
served daily at table, but we were fortunate enough to witness the entire 
process of making. The dough is made of wheat flour, mixed with lard, ° 
with a very small quantity of cold water. The ingredients, whose exact 
proportions I do not know, are mixed together, then the mass of dough is 
put on a clean block of wood, and the whole is pounded vigorously with an 
axe for a considerable time. The initiated can tell by the appearance of 
the dough when it has been sufficiently beaten. I well remember hearing 
a dull, intermittent thumping that lasted throughout a good part of a late 
summer afternoon. At last I asked what was the occasion of the muffled 
thud. Upon being told it was the pounding of the dough, we went to see. 
There stood Pete, the most indolent mulatto boy on the premises. He 
struck one heavy sluggish blow, then took a long rest, then gave another 
blow, and so on and so on. My question caused our hostess to step out 
into the back yard and hurry the boy with his work, as the biscuits were to 
be baked in time for the early farm supper. They were served hot soon 
after they were baked, but those that remained were afterwards put on the 
table cold. The Marylanders are very fond of these biscuits either hot or 
cold, and certainly when fresh they are very toothsome, though undoubtedly 
hygienic objections might properly be urged against them as a frequent 
article of diet. 

“The hoe-cake of the old plantation days is still made in many parts of 
the Southern States, though on account of the general substitution of cook- 
ing stoves for the open fireplaces of earlier times, modifications naturally 
have come about in regard to baking this simple cornbread, of which, when 
made by the hand of cunning, one seldom tires. The name, it is said, was 
given because the cake, made of meal, salt, and water, was often done 
brown on a hoe held in front of the glowing coals or possibly over a bed of 
these. I have heard men from the North, who travelled through Arkansas 
before the introduction of railroads, say that no ordinary bread could ever 
compare with the hoe-cake baked on a hot board stood aslant before a 
great, blazing wood fire, with which they had been entertained in her log- 
cabin by some old mammy. To-day cakes made in the same way are com- 
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‘monly, throughout the South, baked on round griddies heated and set on 


top of the stove. In the backwoods of Missouri, a quarter of a century 
ago, the general mode of cooking cornbread was to empty the mixture of 
corn-meal and water, with a little salt, into a large, heavy cast-iron frying- 
pan (the ‘skillet ’ of the South and West, the ‘spider ’ of New England) which 
for this use was provided with a cast-iron lid. The coals and ashes of the 
fire-place were then scraped aside, and the covered skillet was placed on 
the heated bricks where they had lain. Hot coals and ashes were then 
heaped on the skillet, and it was left so covered until its contents were 
judged to be sufficiently baked. Cornbread made in this way was some- 
times fairly good, but it lacked the crisp browned surface and the flavor of 
the pone or hoe-cake baked by exposure to the direct radiation from an 
open fire. 

“Wheaten griddle cakes of a kind very common in Northern Ohio thirty 
years and more ago and still in somewhat general use are called ‘flannel 
cakes.’ The ingredients are about the same, I think, as for waffles, but 
the cakes are baked on a hot griddle on top of the stove. The yolks of 
many eggs are beaten into the thin batter of flour and sour milk, while the 
whites of the eggs, after being beaten to a stiff froth are not stirred in until 
the moment before the cooking begins. The batter is of course lightened 
with either soda or saleratus, and the beaten white of the eggs puffs up as 
the cakes quickly cook. Possibly it is these light soft lumps, scattered 
through the cakes, that gave the name of ‘flannel’ to them. I have often 
seen a tall stack of these thin cakes each one buttered and sprinkled with 
sugar as it was put in place, served as a company dish for supper. Usu- 
ally, however, they are made for breakfast, and are brought on to the table 
hot, a few at a time, fresh from the griddle. In one rural household I recall 
how oftentimes a kind old domestic would tempt the appetite of a child 
who was not hungry by saying, ‘let me bake you dollar-coke.’ Then she 
would return to the kitchen and soon reappear with a tiny cake, really of 
about the dimensions of a silver dollar. 

“In our own family I remember a sort of a fritter which we often had as 
a breakfast dish. The original name, I believe, had been ‘lengthened 


eggs.’ The recipe had been obtained either from some almanac or farmer’s . 


paper. Some one had misunderstood the name, and had quoted it as 


‘linkum davies,’ and forever after the dish was known in the family and‘ 


among relatives and neighbors by that name. The fritters were made by 
beating together eggs, sweet milk, and flour into a thin batter. The batter 
was seasoned with salt, then it was fried, a spoonful at a time, in a deep 
skillet of hot lard. I have often wondered whether the recipe survives else- 
where under the local name which arose by accident. 

“Here is an Ohio recipe for a kind of fried cakes known as wafers. 
‘ Beat well three eggs. Add a pinch of salt and knead with flour into a 
stiff dough. Take a little bit of the dough, a piece perhaps the size of a 
hickory nut, roll this very thin and fry in hot lard just as one fries dough- 
nuts. As each cake or wafer is lifted from the kettle of fat pawdered 
sugar should be sifted over it.’ Usually these thin, round cakes are piled 
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one on top of the other. They are eaten instead of cake at supper, or are: 
often served as lunch between meals or at picnics. As the very thin, round 

piece of dough cooks, the surface puffs up into little blisters. When we 

were children, we liked to watch the preparation of these wafers and to see 

the blisters puffing up over the surface of the dough. We used to call 

them toad-cakes, on account of this warty appearance.” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Dakota LEGEND OF THE Heap oF Go_p.—JIn a posthumous work, 
“Dakota Grammar, Texts, and Ethnography ” (“Contributions to North 
American Ethnology,” vol. ix.), J. Owen Dorsey has presented this legend, 
an Indian myth written in the Dakota language by Walking Elk, a Yank- 
ton Dakota. Mr. Dorsey’s translation is as follows (pp. ros—1og) : — 

A man had four children. And they were all young men, but they were 
poor and seemed as if they would die of thriftlessness. And the old man 
said, “ Behold, old woman, my youngest child I have the greatest pity for, 
and I dislike to have him die of poverty. See here; let us seek the Great 
Spirit, and: if we find him, lo, I will give him to train up well for me.” 

The old woman replied, “ Yes, old man, you say well, we will do so.” 
And so immediately they went to the westward, seeking the Great Spirit, 
and they came on to a very high hill; and as they came to it, behold, 
another man came there also. 

And this man said, “ For what are you seeking?” And the old man 
said, “ Alas, my friend, my child whom I pity I want to give to the Great 
Spirit, and so I am seeking him.” And he said, “ Yes, friend, I am the 
Great Spirit. My friend, give him to me, and I will go home with him.” 
(That is, “I will take him to my home.”’) 

And so when he (the father) had given him, he (the Great Spirit) took 
him home with him to a house that seemed to stand up to the clouds. 
Then he said, “ Examine all this house as much as you like, and take good 
care of these horses, but do not look into the little house that stands here.” 
Having said this, he gave him all the keys, and he added, “ Yes, have a 
watch of this. Lo, I am going on a journey.” He said this, and went 
away. 

It was evening, and he had come with a great many men, who sat down, 
filling the house. When they had been there a good while, one of the 
men said: “ The boy is good; that is enough.” And saying this, he went 
out. In like manner all the men went home. 

Then again, the man said: “ Behold, I go again on a journey. Do you 
stay and keep watch.” So again he departed. 

While he was watching, it happened that one of the horses said, “‘ Friend, 
go into the small house into which you are commanded not to look, and 
within, in the middle of the floor, stands something yellow, dip your head 
into that, and make haste — we two are together. When he brings home 
a great many men, they will eat you, as they will eat me, but I am unwill- 
ing — we two shall share the same,” he said. 
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So the boy went into the little house, and in the middle of the floor stood 
a round yellow thing, into which he dipped his head, and his head became 
golden, and the house was full of shining and light. 

Then he came out and jumped on the horse that had talked with him, 
and they fled. 

Now when they had gone a long way—they went very fast — behold, 
there came, following them, the one who called himself the Great Spirit. 
And he said, “ You bad rascals, stop; you shall not live, whither will you 
go in such a small country as this?’’ Saying this, he came toward them, 
when they were much frightened. And again he said, “You are bad ras- 
cals, stop ; you shall not live.” 

Then the horse said, “ Take the egg you have and throw it rearward.” 
And he did so, whereupon the whole breadth of the country became a sea, 
so that he who followed them came to a standstill, and said, “‘ Alas, my 
horse, have mercy on me and take me to the other side; if you do, I will 
value you very much.” And the ‘horse replied, ‘“‘ Ah, I am not willing to 
do that.” But he continued to urge him; whereupon he threw himself 
above the water, and so that, when he came to the middle, he went down, 
and both were drowned. By this means the boy passed safely on. 

So it was they came to the dwellings of a people, and remained there. 
But from behind they came to attack, and fought with them ; but the boy 
turned his head around, and his head was covered with gold, and the horse 
also that he sat upon was golden, and those who came against them, he 
caused to be thrown off, and only a few remained when he left them. 
Again, when they returned to the attack, he destroyed them all. And so 
the boy was much thought of by the people. 

The story deals with the incidents of the Forbidden Chamber and the 
Enchanted Horse, which appear in many tales of the Old World. In his 
“‘ Mythology of the Aryan Nations ” (London, 1897), G. W. Cox considers 
that “ The Treasure of the House of Ixion, which none may enter without 
being destroyed like Hesionicus, or betrayed by marks of gold or blood, 
reappears in avast number of popular stories, and is the foundation of 
the story of Bluebeard ” (vol. ii. p. 36). Whatever truth there may be in 
this statement, the myth seems to have had antiquity and wide currency. 

Thus in “ Popular Tales of the West Highlands,” No. 41 (vol. ii. pp. 265— 
275), J. F. Campbell recites a tale of the three daughters of a poor man 
who successively enter a forbidden chamber full of dead gentlewomen. In 
each case they are carried off by a king’s son, who has by enchantment 
been changed into the form of a horse; after two of the sisters have stained 
themselves with blood, and been decapitated, the third is assisted by a cat, 
and is able to restore the prince to his original shape. 

In an Italian story recorded by A. de Gubernatis, “ Mythologie Zoolo- 
gique” (Paris, 1874, ii. 36), we also have an abduction of the heroine, 
entry into the forbidden chamber, and resuscitation of the king’s son. 

In a series of similar tales magic animals, especially the horse, serve as 
the means of punishment for uncontrolled curiosity. 

In the “ Arabian Nights,” we read in the story of the “Third Royal 


od 
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Calander ” how the hero is forbidden to enter the closet with a floor of red 
gold, and in that chamber finds a black horse, which he mounts, and which 
strikes out an eye. In the “ Katha sarit sagara ” it is related that the fairy 
bride of Saktideva prohibits him from ascending to the middle terrace of 
the palace, in which, however, he finds a horse with a jewelled saddle; 
trying to mount, he is thrown into a lake, and to his surprise, finds himself 
in a garden-lake of his own city. 

The magic horse and the pool of gold appear in a Greek story mentioned 
by J. G. v. Hahn (Leipzig, 1864, i. 197), in a form closely analogous to that 
of the Dakota tale. A prince is carried by a drakos or demonic serpent to 
the castle of the latter, opens a forbidden chamber, where he finds a horse 
which advises him, drops his finger in a pool of liquid gold. The drakos 
immerses him in the pool, he flies on the horse, and is pursued. We then 
have the usual incidents of the “ magic flight,” in which the hero is advised 
by the steed to throw down objects which magically change to interspersed 
obstacles ; these are soap, comb, and mirror, which last becomes a lake. 

Instead of the puddle of gold variants introduce a well of magic water, 
as in Grimm, Kinder und Haus-Marchen, No. 136. In a Norwegian tale, 
G. W. Dasent, ‘“‘ Popular Tales from the Norse,” 1859, p. 358, the finger 
of the young man is dipped in a copper caldron, in which he is afterwards 
immersed ; we have the usual flight and pursuit, the magic objects being 
stone, bramblebush, and pitcher, which produces a lake. 

The citation of narrations belonging to this class might be indefinitely 
extended, and it is clear that the Indian story has affiliation with the 
European. | 

Thomas Wilson. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Note.— This tale has been ably discussed by E. Cosquin in his “ Contes 
populaires de Lorraine,” Paris, 1886, No. 12, i. 133, “Le prince et son 
cheval.” In the story of Lorraine we have, as is common in marchen, a 
combination of incidents which may have previously existed in separate 
form. A prince forbidden by his departing father to enter a certain cham- 
ber, does so with the result that he finds a fountain of gold in which his 
finger is dipped, and on a second visit is entirely immersed. Then follows 
the magic flight (in this case it is not definitely stated that the horse is ob- 
tained from the forbidden chamber) ; thus is concluded the first part of the 
narration. A sequel continues the adventures of the hero after his deliver- 
ance; he arrives in disguise at a foreign court, at a public competition is 
accepted by a princess as her husband, lives despised with his father-in- 
law, but on occasion of public danger is able to resume his gilded garments 
and save the kingdom, preserves his incognito, but is discovered through a 
wound inflicted by the king himself in order to identify his savior. The 
two parts which in mutilated form appear also in the Dakota story, make 
up the tale, and it would seem that it has become diffused throughout the 
world in this complex shape, while the starting-point and date of the com- 
position, which must have had a single author, are not clear. Aclass of 
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variants differs from the type of the French tale by introducing the feature 
that the hero has been promised before his birth to a demon or enchanter ; 
the latter thus offers offspring to a childless father, on condition of receiv- 
ing one ¢ two twins, a feature occurring in versions Czech, Mesopotamian, 
Hindu, and Swahili (Zanzibar). Obviously it is this form which has in- 
spired the Dakota version, in which the magician is represented by the 
Great Spirit. The source (presumably European) of the Dakota tale is not 
evident. It is curious to find the egg as one of the magical objects of the 
flight among Kafirs (Cosquin, p. 154); in this case it produces a fog. 
Editor. 


DEATH SIGNS AND WEATHER SIGNS FROM NEWFOUNDLAND AND LAB- 
RADOR. — 1. Three lamps lighted together mean death. 
Harbor Grace, N. F. 


2. The striking of an old and disused clock signifies death. 
Bay Robert and New Harbor, N. F,, Libeaier. 


3. If a blind falls down, some one in the house will soon die. 
Carbonear, NN. F., Labrador. 


4. The meeting of congregations coming from church and chapel isa 
sign of death. 
Carbonear, NV. F. 


5. Rapping on the side of a house means death. 
Newfoundland. 
6. The enlarging of a house by joining together two houses or any en- 
avGINE or lengthening, and not widening, signifies death. 
Venison Tickle, Labrador. 


7. If a girl is married in black, one of the couple will soon die. 
Neufoundland, 


8. Leaving part of a potato bed unplanted means death within the year. 
Venison Tickle, Labrador. 


g. A hollow square resembling a coffin seen in a boiled pudding signifies 
death. 
Bay Robert, N. F. 
10. The frequent popping out from a lamp in the evening is a sign of 


death. 
Bay Robert and Trim Bay, N. F. 


11. Seeing an absent friend is a “ vision” or “ token ” that one will die 
within the year. Seeing him at sunset, however, signifies long life ; at 
midday, short life. 

Bay Robert, N. F. 

12. Seeing one’s self is a token of long life if you live over that year. 

Bay Robert, N. F. 

13. On the death of a first child in a family, all its clothes must be given 
away, or the succeeding children will die. 

New Harbor and Bay Robert, N. F. 
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14. Some article of clothing intended for an unborn baby must be left 
unfinished or unbought, or the child will die. 
Newfoundland. 
15. If a baby is measured within a year, it will die. 
Dildo and Carbonear, N. F. 
16, It is unlucky for a father to make a coffin for his first child. The 
child would die. 
Carbonear and New Harbor, N. F., Labrador. 
17. It is unlucky to put the baby to the looking-glass before a year old. 
The child will die. : 
New Harbor and Harbor Grace, N. F., Labrador. 
18. It is unlucky to cut an infant’s nails before a year old. The child 
will die. 
Trinity Bay and Carbonear, N. F. 
1g. The higher the day-dawn the more wind, the lower, the less wind. 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 
20. A sky red before sunrise and the color disappearing before sun is up 
means wind; if the red continues after sunrise, a fine day. 
New Harbor and Heart's Delight, N. F. 
21. Sunset with a pink hue in the eastern sky is a sign of rain. 
Newfoundland. 
22. Northern lights, if whistled to, will come near (so half-breeds say). 
Labrador. 
23. Northern lights working to the west mean storm or bad weather (in 
winter). 
Topsail Bay, N. F., Labrador. 
24. The fire burning blue means rain. 
New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 
25. Smoke falling is a sign of bad weather, rising of fine weather. 
New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 
26. The cracking of ice in cold weather is a sign that mild weather is 
coming. 
Newfoundland, 
27. Frost coming out of rocks and boards is a sign that mild weather is 
coming. 
Newfoundland. 
28. A smoky chimney is a sign of mild weather. 
Trinity Bay, N. F-. 
29. If seal nets in winter “shingle,” ¢, ¢. rise, from say ten fathoms or 
more, to the top of the water, coated with ice, it is a sign that mild weather 
is coming. 
Labrador. 
30. Thunder ends in the quarter the wind is coming from. 
Labrador. 
31. If a squall lasts longer than the calm, the wind is increasing, if the 


reverse, decreasing. 
Carbonear and New Harbor, N. F. 
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32. Spots on the back of the fireplace in winter mean mild weather. 
New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 


33. Ground swell, heaving in, is a sign of mild weather (in winter). 
Newfoundland, 


34. If the land is low, it is a sign that wind will be on it. 
New Harbor and Carbonear, N. F. 


35. The sea “ burning” is a sign of a northwest wind. 
Heart's Content, N. F. 


36. A tide unusually low means south wind, a high tide north wind. 
New Harbor and Labrador, N. F. 


37. Mountain Indians point toward a high hill called Great Knife to 


cause wind. 
Labrador. 


A, F, Waghorne. 


THE GAME OF THE CHILD-STEALING WiTcH. —In “ Folk-Lore,”’ vol. x. 
1900, M. Gaster has discussed the history of a Roumanian charm against 
the child-stealing witch. With great learning and acuteness, he traces the 
career of this particular piece of superstition for two thousand years. The 
charm, directed against the cataract, is cast into the form of an incident. 
The sufferer is said to meet certain evil spirits, known as the “ Windmaids 
and the Beautiful,” who blacken his countenance and blind him. The 
Holy Virgin meets certain sisters whom she bids clear away the mist from 
the eyes of the afflicted person. In another variant the pernicious spirit 
goes to Bethlehem in order to steal the child of the Virgin Mary, but is 
repulsed by the archangel Michael. She confesses her various names, 
which constitute a protective charm. Mr. Gaster shows that the basis is 
identical with that of a love-charm contained in a MS. of the sixteenth 
century, connected with the name of Sisoe. This saint has a sister, Mele- 
tia, whose four children the Devil has swallowed. The sister hides herself 
with her fifth child ; but when Sisoe begs that the door shall be opened to 
him, the Devil enters the house in the shape of a millet-grain, and carries 
off the last child. The saint pursues, and by the advice of friendly trees 
discovers the route taken by the Devil, who is drawn out of the sea with a 
hook, and forced to vomit up the children. In Greek texts published by 
Leo Allatius is found the story as that of Sysynnius and Gylo, who changes 
into a fish ; and this Gylo is the Gello of classic antiquity, a child-stealing 
demon. In Hebrew folk-lore the counterpart of Gello is Lilith, who is re- 
presented as living in the waters, and as a stealer of little children; against 
her exist early charms which are in origin identical with the one still ex- 
tant. That the names of the demon, in the modern charm, are used as 
prophylactic against her, is only a corruption of the more ancient form, in 
which the names of guardian angels served this purpose. Mr. Gaster justly 
observes that he has followed this charm from the heights of the Carpa- 
thian mountains through Roumania, the plains of the Balkans to old Byzan- 
tium, through Palestine, and as far as the valley of the Nile. Probably 
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additional knowledge might further extend its antiquity, possibly carry it 
back to the most ancient Babylonian period. We have thus an example of 
a superstition, very likely of literary origin, which has emigrated from the 
Orient, and acclimatized itself among modern European peasants. 

The explanation which Mr. Gaster demonstrates for one charm will, I 
am convinced, be found to apply to a vast body of folk-lore, including many 
popular European tales which have passed from land to land. 

In his discussion, Mr. Gaster has not mentioned the existence of a very 
widely diffused game of children, dependent upon the same circle of ideas, 
and in all likelihood of equal antiquity. Under the title of “Old Witch,” 
I have offered a number of American and English versions (Games and 
Songs, 1883, pp. 215-221, 141; Journal of American Folk-Lore, ii. ; see 
also Mrs. A. B. Gomme, “ Traditional Games,” 1898, ii. 391-396). Here the 
scene is precisely that of the tale connected with the name of Sisoe; the 
child-stealing demon lurks at the door of the mother, obtains entrance 
under false representations, and steals the children; a pursuit and recovery 
takes place, and the children are reanimated. One curious feature con- 
nects the game with classic antiquity ; the demon is represented as limp- 
ing. Now in the glossary of Hesychius, Gello is said to be an efdolon of 
Empusa (one-foot). The game in Europe exists in a vast variety of ver- 
sions, the children being represented as leaves, pots, colored pieces of 
cloth, or colors. The mythologic basis is indicated by the name of Saint 
Catharine of Sienna, given in an Italian version to the mother, just as in 
the charm it is the child of the Virgin that the witch endeavors to steal. I 
have estimated that one tenth part of the traditional games of children, 
played with words in Europe, are nothing more than altered versions of 
this same game, of which the English forms preserve the original idea. As 
Mr. Gaster observes, the attempt to explain such relations on the doctrine 
of independent origins is altogether inconsistent with the facts. I do not 
doubt that if we could revert two thousand years, we should find chil- 
dren in Greece performing the same dramatic action with reference to 
Lamia (the Swallower, /amos, throat), and one of the goddesses ; that in 
Palestine and Assyria we should similarly find children performing the 
capture by the sea-demon Lilith of infants of divine race. We have, in 
the charm and the game, only different developments of the same theme ; 
and while the general idea of a child-robbing spirit may be universally 
human, in this particular case we are confronted, not with such independent 
developments, but with very ancient Oriental customs, which have wan- 
dered into Europe, and have replaced, it may be, similar local usages. 
Such is the history of folk-lore in general ; while the underlying ideas are 
common to humanity, the expression of those ideas is constantly taking 
new forms, which are determined by continued diffusion from centres of 
culture. In this manner the ideas and literary productions of ancient 
civilizations are continually blending themselves with folk-lore. 
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THE Concrks INTERNATIONAL DES TRADITIONS POPULAIRES, held in con- 
nection with the Paris Exposition of 1900, met from the roth to the r2th 
of September, at the Palais des Congrés. The presiding officer was Mr. C. 
Beauquier, president of the Société des Traditions Populaires. One of the 
vice-presidents was Mr. G. Kunz, a delegate of the American Folk-Lore 
Society. Mr. P. Sébillot acted as General Secretary, and read a letter 
addressed to him by Mr. G. Pitré, in which the latter expressed his conft- 
dence that the Congress would add another proof of the variety of themes, 
and importance of objects belonging to a study still young. ‘ Young per- 
sons will learn to value as it deserves this new branch of science, which 
is intermediate between ethnography and linguistics, and which furnishes 
an important support to anthropology, sociology, and history. Those who 
have been their predecessors in this career will be rejoiced in the apprecia- 
tion of their herculean labors, which only the other day were regarded as 
of little consequence, and considered almost as dreams and illusions.” 
Mr. Pitre then went on to urge the necessity of preparing a bibliography 
of the folk-lore of the various nations. “The final results of science will 
be attained only by virtue of a knowledge of similar traditions and customs 
among different peoples, a work which no one can usefully undertake with- 
out the aid of such a bibliography.” A resolution was ultimately adopted 
recommending that in each country a committee should be chosen to for- 
ward the preparation of a bibliography of the folk-lore of that country, to 
be in one of three languages, French, English, or German. It was also 
resolved that provision should be made for the classification of tales found 
in publications not devoted to traditional studies. A resolution was fur- 
ther adopted, that the different societies might through their secretaries 
communicate the results of researches, or undertake labors in common. 

Among papers presented at this Congress, cursory mention may be made 
of afew. Mr. Vouletich-Voukassovitch gave an account of the moreska, a 
Dalmatian heroic dance, in which the A/oro, king of the negroes, is repre- 
sented as endeavoring to carry off a girl beloved by the white king. An- 
other ceremony of the same country, performed in the season of the Car- 
nival, bears the title of the “King of the village.” The king enters a 
church, and after mass the “mostra” is danced, then an ox decapitated, 
which is destined for the feast of the king and queen. In the same coun- 
try, the ovikatchées are mourners who, like the Voceratrices of Corsica, 
improvise songs in honor of the dead. Mr. Sébillot gave an analysis of 
his memoir on the “ Evolution of Costume.” The difficulty of this study is 
owing to the absence or rarity of documents preceding the present century. 
The disappearance of the ancient manner of dress follows a regular law, it 
being, among women, the coif which is the last to yield. He gave it as 
his opinion that, on the shores of the channel, the coiffure stands in rela- 
tion with race, and has been influenced by emigrations from Great Britain. 
With regard to the costume of Poitou, Mr. H. Gelin had already affirmed 
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the necessity of caution in drawing conclusions ; thus, a certain coiffure, 
which had been referred to the fourteenth century, had in fact only attained 
its present amplitude during the nineteenth. 

Mr. R. Rositres attempted to formulate certain laws for the develop- 
ment of legends ; such he thought were, that among all peoples of the same 
mental capacity the imagination worked in the same manner, and often 
gave birth to similar legendary creations ; again, that in proportion as the 
reputation of any hero declines, the legend which had been created in his 
honor attaches itself to another more famous personage ; further, every 
legend which alters its medium transforms itself in such manner as to cor- 
respond to the ethnographic and social conditions of the new medium. 
Mr. M. Tcheraz discussed the “Origin and Development of Legends in 
Armenia,” arriving at the following conclusions: the reservoir from which 
these legends have issued is not India, but Bactriana; each tale had for 
author some man of genius, who at a later period had interpolators and 
imitators. These views were naturally objected to by partisans of the 
theory of independent origins, The Comte de Charencey read a memoir 
on “ Negro Folk-Lore in America,” in the course of which he analyzed two 
tales, one found among negroes in Africa, the other in Guiana, which had 
the common trait of “the decapitated by persuasion.” The story of Cay- 
enne he considered to be formed by a combination of an aboriginal ele- 
ment with elements Indian and civilized. Mr. S. Prato read a specimen 
of a “Comparative Study of Popular neo-Greek Songs and of European 
and Oriental Songs.” Mr, Kunz presented a printed memoir on the folk- 
lore of the precious metals exposed in the section of the United States. 
Mr. Hoffmann-Krayer read a study on “ Folk-Lore in Switzerland,” and 
also gave an account of the formation of the Swiss Folk-Lore Society, 
which now numbers nearly 500 members. He exhibited a magnificent 
album of Swiss costumes, published by the Polygraphic Society of Zurich. 
Mr. T. Volkov exemplified the primitive and traditional processes by the 
aid of which the peasants of the Ukraine make their arithmetical and geo- 
metrical calculations. In the course of discussion, similar methods of 
peasants in Poitou were pointed out. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
‘ BOOKS. 


ZUM ANIMISMUS DER S{}DAMERIKANISCHEN INDIANER, von THEODOR KOCH 
(Supplement zu Band XIII. Internationales Archiv f£. Ethnographie). 
Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1900. Pp. viii, 146. 


In this elaborate essay, which is provided with an excellent index (135- 
145, three columns to a page) and a less satisfactory bibliography (pp. vii.— 
viii.) the author confines himself to the record and discussion of animistic 
phenomena among the Indians of South America alone, not venturing upon 
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comparisons with similar phenomena in other regions of the globe. The 
value of his compilation is increased by the fact that Dr. Koch was himself 
a member of the Meyer Expedition to the sources of the Xingu, being thus 
enabled to add to his material many data obtained by him on the spot. 
The topics treated of are: The Indians’ idea of the soul ; the transition of 
the soul into the bodies of animals ; the souls of the dead as spirits; the 
soul as the cause of disease and death and defences against these ; protec- 
tive measures against the spirit of the dead; the other world. Rejecting 
the earlier view (shared by Bastian) that death gave rise to the primitive 
theories of soul-phenomena, Koch adopts the Peschel-Tylor view that the 
belief in a soul was reached by savages through observation of dream- 
occurrences. In support of this theory he utilizes the rich material re- 
cently published by von den Steinen, Ehrenreich, and others concerning 
the “ dream-life ” of the Brazilian Indians. He points out that the Indians’ 
idea of the nature of the soul during sleep and during the narcosis of the 
** medicine-man ” is the same, and that several tribes denote this narcosis 
by the same word as that for “death.” The Otomacs call the condition 
induced by tobacco-smoke “day-dreaming,” “dreaming with open eyes,” 
etc. Dreams are so real to some of these Indian tribes that their theory 
of the soul and of the future life seems to rest upon as positive knowledge 
as lies at the bottom of any of their beliefs. 

In the transition of the soul (during sleep, in the narcosis, after death) 
into the bodies of beasts and birds, the natural predilections of certain tribes 
for certain creatures often crop out. The great power of the “ medicine- 
man” arises from the belief that he can change himself into animals, birds, 
etc., during his lifetime, and can traffic with all sorts of souls, bestial or 
aviform. Another very common belief is that the souls of the dead, which, 
though human-like in shape, are invisible to those awake, appear in sleep 
and dreams, most frequently as evil spirits, who can be conjured up also 
by “‘medicine-men.” Most to be feared of all such spirits are the souls of 
the “ medicine-men,” whose graves even are greatly dreaded. 

Hardly any native tribe of South America, if we believe the author, attrib- 
utes disease and death to natural causes. They are ascribed to the power- 
ful “ medicine-men,” to the evil-minded souls of the dead, who hover about 
the living eager to work ill. Needless to say that in South America it is 
the fundamental idea of innumerable ceremonies to prevent the dead from 
coming back to earth to plague the living. To that end, special pains are 
taken with the funeral, etc. ; sometimes companions, wives, relatives, are 
buried with him; sacrifices of infinite variety are made; a scapegoat is 
employed; self-mutilation, etc., of the survivors is ordained, likewise fast- 
ings and similar procedures; fires are kept up on the grave, etc. Other 
more forcible means, too, are often employed: The hut in which the man 
died is cleansed, abandoned, or destroyed ; the return of the dead is barred 
(he is buried a long way from home; obstacles are put in his path ; loud 
cries and noises are made to drive him off ; the corpse, the grave, etc., are 
treated in a fashion likely to hinder or prevent the movements of the spirit ; 
the name of the dead is left unspoken, etc.) in a hundred diverse ways. 
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The section on “ Mourning for the Dead” (pp. 101-117) is very interest- 
ing. Among other things Dr. Koch notes that mourning often continues 
for a very long time, the funeral songs and ceremonies being repeated 
sometimes until nature can no more ; that these ceremonies are mostly left 
to the women; that the mourning, weeping, etc., are not infrequently “ put 
on,” the funeral ceremony often quite formal, with set phrases, etc. ; that 
the mourning is often begun before the death of the patient ; that strangers 
and parties not at all connected with the dead often join in “loud and 
long.” Sometimes it is probable we have in this “mourning” a custom 
originally dictated by fear, practised as a means of protection, but sunk in 
the course of time into an empty ceremonial. The existence of such 
“reductions” among primitive peoples is a matter that merits further 
investigation. 

Another interesting section of the essay is that which treats of “ the 
other world and the future life” (pp. 117-132). That the “other world” 
lies in some part of the earth is a belief common to many tribes ; others, 
like the Matacos, place it underground ; others, still, located it in the stars, 
the sun, etc. Worthy of remark is the Bakairf idea that heaven and earth 
lay once beside each other, and the transit was easy; but too many people 
died in heaven, so they settled on the earth, causing the sky to rise up 
where it now is. As to the manner of life in the other world, opinions dif. 
fer among the South American Indians. Many tribes believe it to bea 
continuation (sometimes intensified) of life on earth with the same actions, 
institutions, etc.; others hold that only the “good” or “brave” go to 
heaven, or have the best places there. Often the passage into the next 
world is thought to be very difficult, with many obstacles in the way, so 
that the “medicine-man” has to be called upon to “make the path 
straight.” Some tribes, like the Marauhas, ¢. g., show, according to the 
author, the results of missionary influence. Dr. Koch believes that no in- 
dependently developed “ theory of recompense,” in our sense, exists among 
any South American Indians, although many tribes have the idea, more or 
less, that the condition of life in the next world is in some way or other 
connected with actions during life in this. 

The author has not fully digested his material, which needs further study 
and consideration. His essay is, however, a collection of folk-lore data of 
the highest value, and will be welcomed by all students of the mind of 
primitive man. 

Alex. F. Chamberlain. 


Memoirs of the American Museum of Natural History. Volume III. 
Anthropology II. I. SymMsBo.ism or THE HvuIcHOL INDIANS. By Car 
Lumuottz. - New York, May, 1900. Pp. 228. Maps, Plates i.—iv., 298 
figures. Fol. 


This well-printed and profusely illustrated study is a credit alike to the 
author and to the Museum. The author visited the Huichols in 1895- 
1896, and again in the spring of 1898, spending altogether more than a 
year amongst them and their neighbors the Coras. After a “ Brief Sketch 
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of the Country and Tribe ” (pp. 5-23), the author discusses in detail : Gods 
and their Paraphernalia (pp. 24-82); Ceremonial Arrows (pp. 83-107) ; 
Shields (pp. 108-153); “‘Eyes,”’ or crosses of bamboo-splints or straws, 
interwoven with colored twine or yarn in the form of a square (pp. 154- 
160) ; Votive Bowls (pp. 161-168) ; The Ark of the Deluge Legend (pp. 
169-173); The Shaman’s Plumes, and Objects connected with Feast- 
Making (pp. 174-196); Facial Paintings (pp. 196-203); Miscellaneous 
Symbolic Objects (pp. 204-208). Pages 209-217 are occupied with the 
“Conclusion,” and the work ends with three good indexes (not alphabeti- 
cal but topical), —one of ‘“ Prayers, with their representative Symbols,” 
one of “ Symbols and their Significance,” and one of “ Objects and Ideas, 
and their representative Symbols.” 

The Huichol Indians (their Mexican name //uicholes seems to be a cor- 
ruption of the tribal designation Virdrika, Visdélika) occupy at present a 
territory some 40 miles by 25, exceedingly rugged and difficult of access, 
watered by the Chapalagana River, in the district of Colotlan, State of 
Xalisco, Mexico. They number some 4ooo souls, speak a language akin 
to Nahuatl, and while some have put on an external show of Christianity 
for selfish purposes, “their ancient beliefs, customs, and ceremonies all 
remain in their pristine vigor, these Indians jealously guarding their coun- 
try against encroachment by the whites” (p. 5). In spite of the mission- 
ary work of the past we are told: “To-day there is no priest among them, 
the churches are in ruins, and the Huichols are living in the same state of 
barbarism as when Cortés first put foot on Mexican soil. The introduc- 
tion of sheep, cattle, and iron implements has modified to some extent 
their mode of life, but not so much as one would expect.” It is of sucha 
people, whose life is religious, and “ from the cradle to the grave wrapped 
up in symbolism ;” who spend a great deal of their time at ceremonies and 
feasts ; and whose idea of the perfect life was expressed by one of them- 
selves in the words “to pray for luck to Tatévali [the god of fire], and to 
put up snares for the deer,” that Mr. Lumholtz has so much that is valua- 
ble and interesting to relate. Among the deities of the Huichols are: 
Grandfather Fire (Tatévali), to whom belong the macaw, the royal eagle, 
the cardinal-bird, the tiger, the lion, and the opossum, —also herbs and 
grass ; Great-Grandfather Deer-Tail (Tatétsi Mara Kwari), a second god 
of fire, who is also a singing shaman, to whom the white-tailed hawk be- 
longs ; Father Sun (Tayat), to whom belong the turkey, the rabbit, the 
tiger, the red-tailed hawk, the quail, the giant woodpecker, the swallow, and 
the cardinal-bird; The Setting Sun (Sakaiméka), the assistant of Father 
Sun ; Elder Brother, the god of wind or air, the messenger of the gods, — 
to him belong the deer, the rattlesnake, the rabbit, the gray squirrel, the 
hummingbird, all parrots, certain hawks, the owl, the hen, the cock; 
Grandmother Growth (Takétsi Nakawé), the producer of all vegetation, 
and the Corn Mother, to whom belong squashes, beans, and sheep, — she is 
also the mother of the gods ; Mother East-Water (Taté Naaliwdmi), whose 
baton is the lightning, and whose skirt is the flowers that follow the rain, 
— to her belong cattle, mules, and horses ; Mother West-Water (Taté Kye- 
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wiméka), to whom belong deer, corn, and the raven ; Mother South-Water 
(Taté Rapawiyéma), to whom belongs the seed-corn; Mother North-Water 
(Taté Hatitse Kipuri, “ mother cotton-wool, rain and fog hanging in the 
trees and grass’), to whom belong corn, squashes, beans, flowers, cattle, 
mules, horses, and sheep ; Young Mother Eagle (Taté Vélika Uimali), whose 
dress is the stars, and who holds the world in her talons. The moon (not 
highly venerated by the Huichols) is a grandmother, and has to do chiefly 
with making native beer and protecting against the god of death (Tok4- 
kami). The stars are all gods or goddesses and the morning-star (these 
Indians bathe in the morning at dark) is the one from which they “ gain 
knowledge ” and “medicine” for rain. Another figure in Huichol mytho- 
logy is Grandfather Kauyumiali, the god who “ put the world into shape.” 
The motif of Huichol religion is “the desire of producing rain, and thus of 
successfully raising corn, their principal food” (p. 24). According to their 
myths, “corn was once deer, the deer having been the chief source of food 
in earliest times,” hence they have come to look upon their later acquisi- 
tions, cattle and sheep, as corn also, — Afkuls (Anhalonium lewinsit) is like 
wise corn. The mythology of the Huichols moves about “a conception of 
the four elements, — fire and air (male), earth and water (female).” The 
main thought of their prayers is “food, corn, beans, and squashes.” Even 
in hunting the deer, “ the primary consideration is that the success of the 
chase means good crops of corn.” An interesting point brought out is 
that “arrows and back-shields seem to convey mostly individual (or per- 
sonal) prayers, while front-shields mostly serve to convey tribal ones, 
‘Eyes’ cover both purposes to an almost equal extent.” The richness and 
elaborateness of all this symbolism, with its ambiguity, etc., is well por- 
trayed in the shields, discs, drums, bowls, arrows, sticks, “toy” imple- 
ments, etc., of which figures with detailed explanations are given in the 
text. The following comment of the author deserves reproduction here: 
“Although the gods are obviously natural phenomena personified, and. 
besides represent the four elements, they are also, to the Indian, human ; 
in fact, ancient Huichols engaged in much the same occupations as the 
tribe of to-day, whose customs and religion they originated” (p. 212). Of 
the front-shield we are told that it is “the most important symbol of the 
Huichols, and specially adapted to serve as a kind of sign-language be- 
tween man and god, conveying prayers and adoration, as well as religious 
and cosmic ideas.” The comprehensive use of the word nea/ika = “ front- 
shield,” “face,” ‘“ appearance,” “ picture,” suggests, Dr. Lumholtz thinks, 
that “the Huichols have in it a veritable word for ‘symbol.’” Dr. Lum- 
holtz points out some interesting resemblances between Huichol symbolism 
and that of the Zufis, besides a striking likeness between the Dresden 
Codex God of Death and the Huichol God of Death,—the locust and 
tiger being associated with each. These facts open the way for further 
comparative study which it is to be hoped Dr. Lumholtz will undertake. 
Alex, F, Chamberlain, 
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American Folk-Lore Society : 

Eleventh Annual Meeting, 47; Report 
of the Council, 47; Treasurer’s Report, 
49; papers presented, 50; officers, hon- 
orary members, life members, annual 
members, 309 ; libraries subscribing, 313; 


Reputation of, division of labor be- 
tween men and women, 81; dress, rank, 
83; polygamy, marriage restrictions, 84; 
prominence, 85; right of nominating 
chiefs, 88; love of children, 89; various 
customs, 90; youthful marriages, 91. 


subscribers to Publication Fund, 314. Beauchamp, W. M., Onondaga Tale of the 


Animal deities, Huichol, 305. Pleiades : 
Animals, in folk-lore and myth : Star-lore, 281; Pleiades as dancing 
Alligator, 284; bear, 19, 92, 147, 225, children, 282. 
267; beaver, 10, 16; bird, 252, 259; | Beings, imaginary: 


blue jay, 97; buffalo, 161, 163, 170, 183, 
186, 261, 265; butterfly, 276; cat, 229; 
chickadee, 94; corn, 21, 26; cow, 28, 36; 
crow, 31,190; coyote, 166, 168, 189, 267 ; 
dog, 98, 147, 182; duck, 165; eagle, 30, 
162, 163; flea, 269; fox, 19, 24, 25, 164, 
222, 269; frog, 25; golden bird, 231; 
golden fish, 175, 291; grasshopper, 189, 
herring, 37; horse, 295; lizard, 259; 
mouse, 229; owl, 97; rabbit, 19-28; 
raven, 14, 39; red-bird, 30; robin, 94; 
skunk, 189; snake, 95, 185, 228; squir- 
rel, 23; swallow, 38; terrapin, 28; toad, 
39> 40, 41, 212; turtle, 184, 189; wildcat, 
15; wolf, 15, 21, 23, 179; wolverine, 15, 
18. 

Apparitions, 69. 


Backus, E. M., An Ancient Game of Court- 
ship from North Carolina, 104. 
Backus, E. M., Folk-Tales from Georgia : 
I. When Brer Rabbit get Brer Bear 
churched, 19; II. When Brer Rabbit 
was presidin’ elder, 20; III. When Brer 
Wolf have his corn shucking, 21; IV. 
Brer Rabbit’s carl an’ swing, 22; V. 
When Brer Fox don’t fool Brer Rabbit, 
24; VI. When Brer Fox give a big din- 
ing, 25; VII. When sis Coon put down 
Brer Bear, 26; VIII. How come the 
Mooly cow don’ have no horns, 27; IX. 
When Mr. Pine-tree and Mr. Oak-tree 
fall out, 29; X. How the little boy went 
to heaven, 30; Editor’s note, 32. 
Ballads, 70. 
Beauchamp, W. M., Iroquois Women : 


Buffalo woman, 186; demons, Japan- 
ese, 223; devil, 279; fairies, Indian, 278 ; 
fetish, African, 63; giant, 277, hairy 
man, II; river-monster, 179; Two-Faces, 


184. 


Books : 


Boas, F. The mythology of the Bella 
Coola Indians, W. W. Newell, 153; Con- 
nelley, W. E., Wyandot folk-lore, 240; 
Deeney, D., Peasant lore from Gaelic 
Ireland, 236; Kruptadia: Die zeugung 
in sitte der Siidslaven, L. Wiener, 75; 
Popular Studies in mythology, romance, 
and folk-lore, 238; Scherman, L., and 
Krauss, F. S., Allegemeine methodik der 
volkskunde, 76; Spencer, B., and Gillen, 
F, J., The native tribes of Central Aus- 
tralia, W. W. Newell, 72; Starr, F., 
Catalogue of objects illustrating the folk- 
lore of Mexico, 77; Teit, J.. The Thomp- 
son Indians of British Columbia, W. W. 
Newell, 156; Wiener, L., The history of 
Yiddish literature in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, W. W. Newell, 234, Koch, T., Zur 
animismus der siidamerikanischen In- 
dianer, A. F. Chamberlain, 302; Lum- 
holtz, C., Symbolism of the Huichol In- 
dians, A. F. Chamberlain, 304. 


Ceremonies and customs: 


Ablution, 2; adoption, 91; avertive, 
9, 10; baptismal, 2; betrothal, 289; 
consecration, 70; divination, 5, 7, 63, 162, 
251, 255, 273, 275; eating, 89, 90; fast- 
ing, 7; funeral, 3, 303; marriage, 75, 84, 
85, 91, 218; naming, 91; prayer, 3, 5; 
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purification, 8; sacrificial, 61, 89, 255, 
271, 276; taboo, 146; thanksgiving, 261. 

Chamberlain, A. F., Some Items of Algon- 
kian Folk-Lore: 

Suspension of human beings as sacri- 
fice to war-god, blackening face in fasts, 
planting trees upside-down on graves, 
271; encomiums of bards in funeral 
songs; prognostics derived from stars, 
272; weather-signs, water-nymphs, 273; 
worms in teeth, star-names, signs from 
affections of parts of the body, 274; 
diminutive elves, water-men, immolation 
of victims, Milky Way as path of the 
dead, 275; celibacy, whiteness as sign of 
day, giants, genii, 276; sleep-butterflies, 
degradation of names of gods, 277. 

Chamberlain, A. F., In Memoriam: 

Frank Hamilton Cushing, 129; Walter 
James Hoffman, 44. 

Chamberlain, A. F., and I. C., Record of 
American Folk-Lore: 

North America: Algonkian, 51, 135, 
213, 283; Athabascan, 135, 215; Cad- 
doan, 51; Chinantecan, 283; Eskimo, 
135; Haida, 51, 135; Iroquoian, 136, 
216, 283; Juavan, 284; Keresan, 216; 
Kulanapan, 216; Mixtec-Zapotecan, 218, 
284; Otomi, 285; Pueblos, 52, 138; Pu- 
junan, 217; Salishan, 54, 217, 285; Siou- 
an, 217, 286; Totonacan, 287; Uto-Azte- 
can, 54, 217, 287; Central America: 
Costa Rica, 219; Mayan, 55, 140, 219; 
South America: Araucanian, 55, 141; 
Brazil, 57; Catuquinari, 58; Guaicuru, 
141; Guarano, 58; Patagonia, 58, 142; 
Peru, 58; General, 58, 142, 220, 289. 

Chamberlain, I. C., The Devil’s Grand- 
mother : 

Devil’s dam in Shakespeare, German 
proverbs relating to, 278; folk-sayings 
concerning, 279. 

Charms, 8, 61. 
Color symbolism, 10. 
Costume, go. 


Dances, 136, 164, 301. 

Dishes, local, 65. 

Dixon, R. B., Some Coyote Stories from 
the Maidu Indians of California : 

The Coyote and the Grizzly Bears, 
267; Coyote and the Fleas, 268; Coyote 
and the Gray Fox, 269; How the Coyote 
married his daughter, 270. 

Dreams, 303. 


Edwards, C. L., Animal Myths and their 
Origin : 

Embryonic stages of man preserved in 
childhood, 33; theories of spontaneous 
generation, 34; belief in animal trans- 
formations, 36; ancient zodlogical myths, 
survival of, 37; swallow, crow, toad in 
folk-lore, 38; myths originating in er- 
roneous induction, 41. 


Farrington, O. C., The Worship and Folk- 
Lore of Meteorites: 

Universality of worship, 199; Kaaba, 
cases of Greek and Roman worship, 200; 
instances from the Old World, 202; from 
New World, 204; folk-lore of meteorites, 
205; interest depends on observation of 
fall, 207. 

Figures and symbols, 214, 215. 
Fletcher, A. C., Giving Thanks: a Pawnee 
Ceremony: 

Ritual nakedness, sacred buffalo skull, 
sacred bundle, 261; corn mush as offer- 
ing, ritual smoking of tobacco, 262; 
prayer to skull, return of sacrificial gifts, 
263; thanksgiving, offering, and eating 
of mush, address of priest, 264; trans- 
mitted knowledge of herbs and ritual, 
meaning of name Ta-ra-wa, fees sign of 
thankfulness, 265. 

Folk-Lore Scrap-Book, see Readings. 


Games, 162, 300. 


Hagar, S., The Celestial Bear: 

Observation of stars, 92; Micmae leg- 
end of Great Bear, 93; interpretation of 
legend, 95; parallels, 97; Iroquois leg- 
end identical, 98; explanations of cor- 
respondences, 100; difficulties of hypo- 
thesis of independent origins, 102. 

Hazen, H. A., The Origin and Value of 
Weather-Lore : 

Ancient character of lore, 191; worth- 
less sayings, 192; belief in lunar influ- 
ence, 193; forecasts from behavior of 
animals, 194; signs from optical phe- 
nomena, 197; editor’s note, 198. 


Indian Tribes: 
Abenaki, 124. 
Algonkian, 272. 
Algonquin, 123. 
Athabascan, II. 
Arapaho, 50, 161, 183. 
Cheyenne, 161. 
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Dakota, 44. Medicine, popular, 66, 78. 
Huichol, 305. Mooney, J., The Cherokee River Cult: 
Huron, 84, 9!. Cherokee worship of river as the Long 


Iroquois, 82, 123. 
Loucheux, 11. 
Maidu, 267. 
Micmac, 50, 93, 166. 
Menomoni, 45. 
Mohawk, 123. 
Ojibwa, 45. 
Omaha, 176. 
Onondaga, 50, 84. 
Pa-Uta, 45. 
Pawnee, 261. 
Pueblos, 225. 
Salish, 45. 
Seneca, 86. 
Shoshoni, 45. 
Slavey, 16. 
South American, 302. 
Wyandot, 260. 
Yaqui, 64. 
Zufii, 130, 132. 

See also Record of American Folk-Lore. 


Kroeber, A. L., Cheyenne Tales: 

Divination respecting life of man, buf- 
falo why eaten, 161; why war among ani- 
mals, 162; how buffalo called out from a 
spring, why eagle-feathers used as orna- 
ments, 163; fox-company, dispute of Sun 
and Moon, earth supported by post 
gnawed by beaver, 164 ; stories of Coyote 
and White-Man, 164; of orphan boy, 
170; young man and helpful buffalo, 
177; young men who journey to land of 
buffalo, 179; woman who bears pups, 
181; origin of Pleiades, 182 ; Two-Faces, 
water-turtle, 184; snake-lover, 185 ; ghost- 
lover, star-maid, buffalo wife, 186; woman 
and child turned to stone, woman mar- 
ried to tree, 187; Sun as savior, gray 
wolf as blesser, why bears tailless, 188; 
turtle escapes by trick, Coyote and tur- 
tle, 189; crow as deceiver, 190. 


Joumals, 79, 158, 307. 


Local Meetings and Other Notices : 

Boston, 149; Cambridge, 150; Cin- 
cinnati, 70, 151; Congrés International, 
301; Tennessee, 232; Brinton Memorial 
Chair, 151. 


Man, 1; ceremonial rites in connection 
with the running stream, presentation of 
new-born child to river, immersion of 
youths, 2; color symbolism, soul of de- 
parted draws after it the living, 3; prayer 
to the sun for long life, 4; omens drawn 
from the water, §; use of colored beads 
in divination, imprecatory ceremony, 6; 
repetitive character of rite, 7; formula of 
purification, 8 ; against calamity presaged 
by dream, 9; diversion of foreshadowed 
evil, 10. 


Music, 59, 106, 108, 143. 


Nature, Phenomena of : 


Earth, 164, fire, 1, 298, 305; heavens, 
5, 69; lightning, 305; meteorites, 199; 
moon, 164, 259; rainbow, 251; river, 1, 
62; sky, 277; star, 92, 147, 282; stone, 
274; sun, 3, 53, 164, 260, 305; twilight, 
260; water, I, 305; wells, 1; world, 54. 


Newell, W. W., Early American Ballads, 


IL.: 

Isaac Orcutt, 105; music of, 106, 
Springfield mountain, 107; music of, 
108; possible source of ballads in dirges, 
112; migration of ballads, 114; survival 
of ancient ballads in America, 114; Lord 
Randal, 115; Lamkin, 117; the wife of 
Usher’s Well, 119; the Elfin Knight, 
120. 


Notes and Queries: 


Cure for an aching tooth, L. H. C. 
Packwood, 66; Sol Lockheart’s call, R. 
Steiner, 67; taboos of tale-telling, A. F. 
Chamberlain, 146; the bear in Hellenic 
astral mythology, W. W. Newell, 147; 
the celestial bear, 225; why the poplar 
stirs, superstition of miners in Michi- 
gan, H. R. Kidder, 226; Braziel Robin- 
son possessed of two spirits, R. Steiner, 
226; an old English nursery tale, 228; 
the twelve days of Christmas; a nursery 
song, P. M. Cole, 229; the Golden Bird, 
F. D. Bergen, 231; Dakota legend of 
the head of gold, T. Wilson, 294; death 
signs and weather signs from Newfound- 
land and Labrador, A. F. Waghorne, 
297 ; the game of the child-stealing witch, 
W. W. Newell, 299. 


Bfagic and Witchcraft, 7, 64, 67, 209, 210, | Oracles, 61. 


3226, 299. 
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Ornaments, 163. 
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Paraphernalia of Worship: 
Amulets, 61; beads, 6; bowls, 264, 
buffalo skull, 262; doll, 64; hearth, 262 ; 
masks, 77; meteorites, 199; pipes, 262; 
prayer-sticks, 216; tree-trunk, 61. 
Plants, in folk-lore and myth : 
Com, 163; cottonwood, 187; echium 
vulgare, 6; oak, 29; pine, 17, 29, 67; 


persimmon, 67; poplar, 226; willow, 166; | 


tobacco, 60, 262. 
Polygamy, 84. 


Names in the Adirondacks : 

Derivation of the name Adirondacks, 
123; of Saranac, 124; Abenaki name for 
Racquette Lake, Tupper Lake, 125; 


Long Lake, 126; Forked Lake, Mount |: 


Marcy, St. Regis Reserve, Indian name 
of Bog Lake, Round Lake, 127; Lake 
Clear, Black Lake, 128. 


Rae, John, Laiekawai: a Legend of the 
Hawaiian Islands : 

Introductory note, 241; antiquity of 
Hawaiian legend, memory of bards, 243; 
tales are long narrations with elaborate 
plots, 244; nakedness of islanders no 
mark of savagery, 245; tale, 247; ex- 
posure of female children, 248; geologi- 
cal character of Hawaiian caverns, 249, 
rainbows attendant on chiefs, 251; Ha- 
waiian admiration of beauty, 252; persons 
of main actors as stake in a game, 253; 
boxing-match, 254; second-sight, 255; 
goddess of the mountain, 256; chiefs of 
divine extraction, 257; sisters as sup- 
porters of their brother, song of sisters, 
258; continuation of tale, familiar ani- 
mal] demons, forms of marriage contract, 
259; hero as sun-god, his degradation, 
heroine worshipped as deity of twilight, 
260. 

Readings : 

Ashanti fetishes and oracles, 61 ; Yaqui 
witchcraft, 64; traditionary American 
loca] dishes, 65 ; fox possession in Japan, 
222; garments of the dead, love charms 
at wishing-wells, fairies as fishes, 291; 
some homely viands, 292. 

Record of American Folk-Lore, see Cham- 
berlain, A. F. 
Russell, F., Athabascan Myths: 


Loucheux tribe: I. Little Hairy Man, 
11; II. The Raven, 14; III. The Wolf 
and Wolverine, 15; Slavey tribe;, IV. 
The Great Beaver, 16; V. Origin of the 
pine, 17; VI. Why the wolverine be- 
came a thief, 18. 


Signs: 
Death, 297; weather, 297. 
Slavery, 83. 


. Spirits, 146, 226. 
Prince, J. Dyneley, Some Forgotten Place- | 
. Transformation, 14, 224. 


Tribes, Indian: 
Abenaki, 124. 
Algonkian, 271. 
Algonquin, 123. 
Arapaho, 50, 165. 
Athabascan, II. 
Cheyenne, 161. 
Dakota, 44. 
Huron, 84, g!. 
Iroquois, 82, 123. 
Louchenux, IF. - 
Maidu, 267. | 
Menomoni, 45. 
Micmac, 50, 93, 166. 
Mohawk, 123. 
Ojibwa, 4. 
Omaha, 176. 
Onondaga, 50, 84. 
Pawnee, 261. 
Pa-Uta, 45. 
Pueblos, 225. 
Selish, 45. 
Seneca, 86. 
Shoshoni, 45- 
Slavey, 16. 
Wyandot, 240. 
Yaqui, 64. 

Zufii, 130, 132. 
See also Record of American Folk-Lore 


Visions, 67. 


Weather, IgI. 
Wiltse, H. M., In the Southern Field of 
Folk-Lore : 
A bewitched gun, 209; a bewitched 
churning, 210; the mysterious deer, 211; 
a hoodoo charm, 212. 
Woman, position of, 81, 85, 242. 
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